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OBSERVATIONS 


ANTIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT; 
AND THE 


NATIONS THAT WERE CONNECTED WITH IT: 


WHEREIN AN ACCOUNT IS GIVEN OF 


THE SHEPHERD KINGS AND THE ISRAELITES : 


6 
AND THE PLACE WHERE THEY BOTH RESIDED I18 
DETERMINEDs. 


The whole calculated to rectify in some degree the Chronology and 
Geography of that Kingdom: and to clear up the Difficulties 
with which they have hitherto been attended. 


We are informed in the Jfosaic account of the 
sojournment of the Israelites in Egypt, that the 
place of their allotment was the land of Goshen. 
As Egypt was very spacious, and consisted of many 
large prefectures, as well as subordinate districts, it 
has employed the wit of many eminent writers to 
determine to which of these this particular land is 
to be ascribed. Some have thought that it was si- 
tuated in the fields of Zoan. But where are the 
fields of Zoan? Others, at the entrance into the 
country, of which it was a portion. In short, it 
VOL. VI. B 
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Red Sea; and upon the borders of Canaan ; just as 
people’s fancies have directed them. These, and 
many more, have been the opinions of writers upon 
this subject; who, being guided merely by caprice 
have advanced notions not only unsupported by any 
evidence, but often contradictory to the best ac- 
counts in history, and to the very authorities that 
they appeal to. The greatest part of what these 
authors advance consists of a dry investigation, 
which is carried on by a train of unwarrantable sup-_ 
positions, not. at all edifying or satisfactory, though 
enforced with a great deal of learning. In inquiries 
after mathematical truths, the process is very dif- 
ferent. We advance upon some sure grounds, pro- 
ceeding from one truth to another, till we arrive at 
the knowledge required. And we have been taught 
the. same way of reasoning in the researches that 
we make in nature. Some data are first stated ; 
some determined and undeniable principles laid 
down, which are examined and compared: and 
then, by fair inferences and necessary dedactions 
we arrive at the truth. Hence have arisen those 
great improvements, that for this last century have 
been made in-every branch of philosophy: much to 
the honour of our island ; where this method of in- 
vestigation was first recommended and introduced, 
and has been continually prosecuted with the great- 
est diligence and success; to: the discouragement of 
all hypothesis and unwarrantable conjecture. 


has been placed in Egypt; out of Egypt; upon the 
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It is true, that in historical disquisitions we can- 
not expect mathematical certainty ; much less can 
we obtain experimental knowledge: the nature of 
the evidence will not admit of such a proof. Yet 
there are not wanting proper data to proceed 
upon; matters of fact well stated, that are illus- 
trated by other contingencies, especially such as 
have been never controverted. There is oftentimes, 
in respect to an historical transaction, such a con- 
nection and correspondence with other events ; so 
marvellous a coincidence of collateral circumstances, 
as produces an internal proof superior to the tes- 
timony of the writer, through whose hands we re- 
ceive the account. So that-we yield our assent, not 
merely on the credibility of the narrator: but from 
being certified in our belief, by an aggregate of cir- 
cumstances, credible of themselves singly ; but ot 
infinite force and influence, when they are brought 
collectively to a point, and operate together. I’rom 
hence many truths may be deduced; such as we 
may fairly assent to; and of which we may be mo- 
rally certain. And the evidence resulting in this 
case is as home and satisfactory, as any that is 
founded on mathematical. knowledge; and the as- 
sent we yield to it is as determined and full. . But 
it may be said, that, in very remote: inquiries we 
cannot’ always obtain this satisfactory light: and, 
though no one can well hesitate to pronounce that 
there was once sucha country as Chaldga or Egypt: 

B.% 
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yet there are many circumstances relating to the 
origin and chronology of those kingdoms; many 
particulars that regard the history and situation of 
their cities, of which we cannot be so acurately in- 
formed. All this is true: and, where we cannot 
obtain the light we wish for, we must rest contented 
with what can be procured: and if there really be 
none, we should take care not to make use of a false 
light to bewilder ourselves, and to mislead others. 
This caution cannot be too religiously observed : 
that we do not impose upon our own judgment ; 
and fancy that we see light, when there is none ; and 
then endeavour to captivate the ignorant and un- 
wary by illusions of our own raising. In short, let us 
not go merely on surmise; but have some grounds, 
whereon to found our conjectures. Letus not pro- 
. ceed blindly in a track, we are unacquainted with ; 
and then support our reveries with wicked wit and 
illicit learning. How often do writers obtrude upon 
their readers a bare possibility for a probability, and 
make inferences in consequence of it? arguing fron 
ihe silence of authors; from terms relative and 
comparative; from a supposed convenience and 
expediency, which they frame in the luxuriancy of 
their fancy, but which no where clse is to be found. 
How often do they pitch upon ia circumstance, the 
least to be depended on, to determine all the rest ° 
where the first position is as doubtful as the second, 
or any which are inferred from it: so that every 
step they take, they recede farther and farther from 
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the truth. And, during the whole course of their 
inquiries, they are too apt to magnify and enhance 
on one hand, and to soften and extenuate on the 
other; according as the evidence suits, or is unfavour- 
able to their purpose. Nor is this to be observed 
among people of low endowments only, and ofa 
moderate degree of literature: many writers of ex- 
-quisite talents and an ample share of learning, are 
misled by the like prejudices: by which means 
much embarrassment and perplexity has ensued: 
and an obscurity been cast on some interesting parts 
of history. This has been in great measure owing 
to their not having originally set out upon some- 
thing well known and assured : by neglecting which 
they have misapplied much good learning, and given 
a sanction to a multiplicity of errors. For the bane 
of truth is ill-grounded conjecture; and the more 
ingeniously it is supported, the greater is the evil. 
These errors are particularly fatal in geographical 
inquiries; and generally very complicated. For 
every city and district being in the vicinity of some 
other, if one is, through the whim and capricious- 
ness of a writer, misplaced ; all that have a con- 
nexion with it must suffer a change in their situa- 
tion ; in order to keep up that relation and corres- 
pondence, which must necessarily subsist between 
them. As I would not have expressed myself with 
so much severity, if I had not good reason for what 
I alledge; I will, with the reader’s leave, lay before 
him some instances of the unwarrantable assump- 
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tions that writers have made bold with, and a com- 
plication of mistakes in consequence of them. 

_ As I purpose to make some inquiries into the 
antient history of Hgypt; I will begin with this 
question, Where was the land of Goshen ? The in- 
genious Lakemacher, * 
point, looks out first for the place of residence of 
Pharaoh. This he presumes was Zoan.: and Zoan, 
he says, was Janis. He accordingly places it on 
the Pelusiac branch of the Vile, towards the bot- 
tom: and as Goshen is supposed to be near the re- 
sidence of Pharaoh, it is placed to the east both of 


in order to investigate this 


1 8: Gothofr. Lakemachert Gr. et Orient. Ling. Prof. Ord. 
| Observationes Philologice, 3 vol. Helmstadii. 1730. See Vol. 
Qd. p. 297. and the map at page 1, De situ Gosenitidis. p. 314. 
Ad eum verd indagandum ipse nobis Sacre litere adminicula nen- 
nulia subministrant, Sunt autem haec tria; 1. Gosenitis in ea 
fEgypti parte fuit, quam qui ex Canaane advenirent primam in- 
trabant. I. Vicina fuit Tani, sedi regia. JII. Terra fuit pas- 
cuosa, pecoribusque alendis cum primis idonea~-Comperiemus 
atique stam fuisse Gosenitidem in Agypti anterioribus, Canaanem 
ater sedemque regiam, ubt nomos erat Bubasticus et Arabicus, simul 
cum parte quadam Sethroite : presertin cum addatur loco poste- 
rior Josephum curru juncto obviam processisse parenti in Goseni- 
tiudem— Nam twa, Coro in lingua Arabica, cur haud dubié cog- 
nata fut Agyptiaca, loricam sonat et partem anteriorem, vestis 
quidem speciatim, sed et generatim cujuscunque rei. He places 
Tanis upon the river of Pelusium: and to the cast of it the Ara- 
écen nome, the nome of Bubastus, and part of the Sethroitic, be- 
tween that river and Canaan. Here was the land of Goshen sia 
tuated according to him, in Arabea beyond the limits of Delta. 
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Tunis and the river, in Arabia, in a spot opposite 
io them. This allotment of Goshen necessarily de- 
termines the situation of many other places, that 
must be made to agree with it. For not only Ra- 
meses and Pithom, but the nome of Budastus, 
with its city and appendages; and likewise that of 
Heliopolis must accord with this situation of 
Goshen : so that, if there be an error in the first 
principle, there will be found a sad series of mis- 
takes, before we come to a conclusion. The chicf 
points that he proceeds upon are these—‘ that 
‘“ Goshen was in the way to Hgypt, at the entrance 
“‘ of it, as people came from Canaan: that it was 
“ near to Zanis, and was a place of pastures: and 
‘* lastly, that the spot he attributes to Goshen had 
‘ this excellency; and was particularly adapted to 
* flocks and herds,” I shall not enter into a detail 
of all his false reasoning: nor point out the passages 
in antient authors, that he has misapplied. Let 
it suffice, if I shew that he is fundamentally in the 
wrong ; and has chosen a part of the world for the 
residence of the Zsraelites, that was never habitable. 
Tfe was hurried on with a zeal for his hypothesis, 
and never in the least considered the natural his- 
tory of the country he treats of: in which there was 
neither province nor city; for it was alla desert 
Pomponius Mela mentions that one part of Ar abia, 
which lay upon the Red Sea, was sufficiently frat 
ful: but from Megypét to the Red Sea (that is from 


“~ 
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west to east) it was alla barren flat, * plana et 
sterilis. Pliny speaks to the same purpose; * Ara- 
bia—sterilis, preterquam ubi Syrie confinia attin- 
git.— Agrippa a Pelusio Arsinoen Rubri maris op- 
pidum per deserta CXXV. M. passuum tradit. 
Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the same part of the 
country to the east of lower Egypt, says, that it 
was from north to south a wild, from Pelusium 
quite up to Heliopolis ; + emo Tnagoig [ENE bS “HAtero- 
Agws due rns epnux. Strabo is more full and to the pur- 
pose. °H dr wédlaky rz Newrz nas re Aeabis xokws Aga- 
ice wey Ess* Koes errs Ye THYv axowy aUTNS idevlas to IInAzcioy’ 
BAA’ EOnMOs MATE eo, nar abaros spatomedu, 

Arabia, we find, commenced from the very Nile. 

Pelusium stood upon the extremity of it; from 


Seana anne eo SR ~ : =~ Ste Yet a 


* P. Mela. lib. 1. cap. 10. 

3 Plin, Nat. Hist, lib. 5. cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 

4 The words of Diodorus relate to the great work of Sesostris ; 
who is said to have carried on a fortification from Pelusium as 
high up as Heliopolis, by way of defence to the anterior parts of 
Lgypt. It was 1500 stadia in length, and went the whole 
way through the desert: ao Tiyavows weyers HaAseqerews die tne 
eenuee ‘lib. 1. p. 36. Edit. Stephan. He in another place men- 
tions Egypt as very difficult of access, on account of this desert; 
Ouempoorre moavrerws sons. lib. 15. p- 478. Sce Jos. de Bell. Jud. 
lib. 4. cap. 11. of Titus’s march; and Polyb. lib. 5. of the 
march of Ptolemy to Gaza. / 


5 Strabo, vol. 2. p. 1155. .Edit. Amst, 1707. dvesieSorcs 
sty 9 Asyuarres ex rev swbsyan tomwy. ibid. 
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whence extended a vast desert, not fit for the march 
or encampment of an army. And he farther adds, 
that besides its being without water, its sands were 
full of reptiles, undoubtedly of a poisonous nature. 
Hpoc de tw avudoos sivas no aauodns eoweruv mAnbas ENE 
sav ° aumodvwv. And in another place, mentioning 
the same part of drabia from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, he represents it as a sandy waste, that could 
scarcely be passed, except on camels: di spnuwy de uae 
cephpwdiv vroprov as Umspbaces sms xaunrov, Plutarch 
assures us, that when Antonius marched his army 
from Syria towards Egypt, he and his soldiers 
had such apprehensions from this -desert, and this 
particular part of the desert, that they esteemed it 
the worst enemy they had to encounter: 7 Bru ds xz 
MOAEME LarAOM EpOERVO THy Exs to TInABrioy adov, are dn die | 
awmes Cabesas HOS avudex, WEes TO EXONY M& XAL TA TUS dieg- 

Ewyidos tan YSWORAEVNS HUTOSE THS opens. iiven the few 
towns upon the sea coast from Palestine to Lgypt 
seein to have been very bare of the necessaries of 
life. One of them was Ostracine; where water 
was so scarce, that to desire drink ofan inha- 
bitant became a proverbial expression for asking 
alms of a beggar 5. : Aglas EV Bx vlnoapey WeO% Ts, OTF 


7 


° Concolor exustis atque indiscretus arenis 

Anmodytes. Lucan. lib. 9. v. 715. See Deut. 8 v.13. 
7 In Vit. Antonii. 
* Greg. Naxianz, Epist. 46. 
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pends vdwp mapa rnp Ospoxiwwny omerlov. Mount Caszus 
was itself Sivwdns ris Aogos axpwrneraCun, avudpos: “° a 
“ sharp sandy hillock, without water.” The next 
place beyond Ostracine was Rhinocolura; and as 
badly circumstanced as the former. It was sur- 
rounded with a morass of sea water ; so that all their 
wells were tainted; and bad as their water seems 
to have been, there was even of this: great scarcity. 
M Therese ev yao avinv wom mAnons wdpueidos* evros de 
‘TS TEWweS OALYyoY ecw vdwe EV DOEXTL, XML TBTO dveQba.ojuevar, 
“Las TavleAws TH YEVTEL THK GOV. This desert, which began 
at Pelusium and the Nile, reached in the way to 
Palestine as fay as Gaza, which was situated on 
the edge of It—aurn esi EEnIHOS, says ”™ the Apostle. 
And Arrian ™ observes of the same place; eryarn 
Of WXEITO, OS ex Awyurre ex Dowwinns bOVTL, ETL TH HEX THS 
EPNIAS. 

But Lakemacher is not contented with cursorily 
speaking of this part of the world. He goes so far 
as ‘to describe it; telling us what it was, and what 
it was not; as if he had been witness of its good- 


—% Josephus of the march of Titus says; Tpos ro 12 Kaoie Aso 
bepe) sparomedeveras’ 7 Os USEpoorae nara thy Ospaniyny. &T0¢ 6 = abin0¢ 
nvavvopos. De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 11. Mela secms to think 
more favourably of this hill: but, I believe, without any reason, 
libs 1s leap. 9. . 

"8 Diodorus Siculus. lib, 1, pag. 38. 

TE ACTS. Bee Ve COE 

** Exped. Alex. lib, 2. 
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ness, and had traversed it at his leisure. ™ Jile 
tractus—ab ipsa natura ad pecora alenda videbatur 
factus. Neque enim tot rivis, uti Delta, incisus 
erat abruptusque ; sed campis continuis lateque 
patentibus hberé evagandi palandique gregibus 
faciebat copiam. Quocirca illo potissimum delec- 
tatos fuisse pastores non est magnopere mirandum. 
It was a rich open country: in short, a perfect 
Arcadia, 'To this minute and whimsical deserip- 
tion of a region that the author was totally ‘un- 
acquainted with, let me subjoin an account of the 
true nature of these parts; and, as far as I can 
judge, of the very spot that has been above treated 
of, with some occurrences that happened there ; as 
they are described by a modern traveller. | ™ Bawm- 
garten, a German nobleman, set out with a Cara- 
van from Cairo to go to Syria, December the 6th, 
in the year 1507. He travelled five days; when he 
came towards the part of Arabia that lay between 
Damiata and Syria. “ On the twelfth day about 
“" sun-Tising we came to a desolate and decayed 
“ cottage ; where we stopped about two hours; 
and then went on in our sandy journey towards 
the sea. Not far from this cottage we saw above 
ten thousand carcases of sheep, goats, asses, and 
other creatures lying on the ground, rotten and 


74 
a4 
66 


4 


' 


PEN OR Os BT FAY. 
4 Churchill’s Collection of Travels. vol.-1. p. 457. 
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“‘ half consumed: the noisom smell of which was 
‘“‘ so unsufterable, that we were obliged to make 
all the haste we could to get out of the reach of 
it, The occasion of their lying there was thus. 
Admirald, one of the Sultan’s chief ministers, 
having been sent into Jud@a to raise a poll-tax, 
and finding it hard to get in the money, had 
driven away the poor people’s cattle, with a de- 
sign to carry them to Cairo, and present them 
“to the Sultan. But as he was travelling through 


é¢ 


*“ that desert, where there was neither water nor 
pasture, bia lost them all.—After we had got 
6é 


out of the reach of that stink, we came to a 
certain bay.” Sandys, the father of English 


*S Baumgarten was at Cairo in the time of Tongobardin, the 
last of the Mamaluke kings, A. D. 1507. He was admitted to 
that prince’s presenee; and saw him with his thirty-five wives, 
in the midst of the highest luxury and gratification, maintaining 
that no life could be compared with his for true substantial hap- 
piness. A few years afterwards he was defeated by Selim the 
Lurk, and hanged before his palace. ‘The same person traversed 

this desert another way, in his journey to Mount Sinai; and 
shews that it was of the same nature every where. “ Alcanica— 
‘© two miles from Cairo : 3 and stands in a sandy desert.—On the. 
“eighth we entered the deserts.—On the ninth we marched | 
‘$ through a dreadful sandy desert, where nothing that was green 
** appeared ; not so much as briars or thorns.” We have the 
like account in Monconysii Iter ad montem Sine. 13. April. Ad 
hospitium cel diversorium. 14. Per desertum. statim a diversorio 
imcipiens. In like manner Neitscheizt, Iter dd Montem Sine. 
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travellers, went the same rout, and gives a similar 
account of it. ~ “ On the east it [Kgypt] is con- 
* fined with the drabian deserts—We were to be- 
** gin the worst of the journey. On the 10th of 
“ March we entered the main deserts :—a barren 
‘‘ and desolate country, bearing neither grass nor 
** trees; save only here and there a few palms :-—— 
*““ no water that is sweet; all being a mere wilder- 
“‘ ness of sand.’ This is the spot that Lakemacher — 
terms terra pascuosa, pecoribusque alendis cum 
primis idonea: here he supposes a numerous peo- 
ple to have resided two centuries, where a Cara- 
van could not subsist for a day. Sure this is over- 
looking the plainest evidence, and running counter 
to the most approved authorities. Yet the learned 
professor Joh. Math. Hasius subscribes this opi- 
nion ; and, proceeding upon the same grounds, adds 
to the extravagancies largely. . 7 He gives it as a 


95 Junii. Cahiro mane iter wnceptuminde ad Suez merum sabe- 
lum. In short, the whole space from lower Egypt to Palestine 
and to the Red Sea was at all times a desert, taken in every 
direction, ‘ Toute Egypt est environnée de deserts et sa- 
plons.” | Davwity, p. 273. Leo Africanus speaks to the same 
effect : and all antient writers agree that Arabia and the desert, of - 
Arabia commenced from the river of Peluswwn, the extreme branch 
ofthe Nile eastward. 

76 Sandys’s Travels. 

17, Johan. Math. Hasii Mathem. Profess. Wittemberg. Keyra 
Davidici et Solomonis descriptio. Normmberg. 1739. In cap. 12. 
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reason for placing the Jsraelites in this particular 
situation, because they were in the vicinity of those 
very places about mount Casius, which are repre- 


sented by Plutarch and other writers as uninha- - 


bitable. Ihave been pretty diffuse in my confuta- 
tion of Lakemacher’s notions; as at the same time 
I obviate the opinion of all those who are of the 


same way of thinking; there being many of that 


class. Even the learned bishop Cumberland was of 


this opinion.” “ It is probable that the country — 


“‘ which Moses calls Goshen began hereabouts, 


“* {near Pelustwm| and ran southward between 
“the Nile on its west side and the Red Sea on 
*“ part of its east:—the fittest place to maintain 
* them'cattle.”: ©. . | | 

Mr. Sale has exhibited in his writings much ori- 
ental reading; and the world is certainly indebted 
to him on that head. Yet he has been too much 
led by fancy: and he very often determines a point 
peremptorily, that he has not sufficiently considered. 
He has a note upon this subject, which I will trans- 
cribe at large. “* It is a wonder how the Septua- 
‘* gint came to place the land of Goshen in Arabia, 


part 2. p. 175. among other reasons given, these are principal : 
Conditio regionis ; fertilis enim est ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu 
dEgyptt. In vwicinié sunt Migdol, Baalzephon, Lacus Sirbenis. 
Alia etiam non sine fructu vidert pussunt apud Lakemacherum, non 
sine laude citandum, in observationibus suis philologicis. 

*8 In Sanchoniath. p. 363 & 365, 


- 
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at least, some copies have it Goshen in Arabia, 
since that was farther off from Mgypt than the 
land of Canaan. St. Jerom thinks that it was 
the same as Thebais in Ethiopia or bordering to 
it: but that was too long a journey for Jacod, 
neither would Joseph have been near enough to 
have seen and supplied his wants: whereas he 
gives it as a reason to his brethren, in the former 
chapter, for his choosing this land, that they 
might be near him. But this Goshen was situate 
‘‘ between the Red Sea and the Nile, upon the 
borders of Canaan, not far from On or Hiera- 
polis, where his chief habitation was. It wasa 
“« fruitful spot of ground, and. fit for cattle; and 
** therefore Josephus tells us that Pharaoh kept 
his own there. It was separate from Loypt, 
** and therefore fittest for Jacob and _ his family ; 
‘“‘ which would be out of all danger of interfering 
with the Egyptians.” "? What an inconsistent 
jumble is, here! This writer wonders that the 
Seventy should place Goshen in Arabia; and 
therefore, to mend the matter, he places it in the 
confines of Canaan: whereby he shews, that he 
neither knew the true situation of Mgypt, nor the 
extent of Arabia, nor the limits of the land he 
speaks of. [le did not know that all to the east of 


pe A RC RT A Ot ETE 
; en te , 4 y 


*9 Universal History, vol, 1. p. 457. note A. 
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the Nile was called Arabia. *°H d: weraks rz Nere 
xai Te Aoabis xodre Acabia pees. “Ultra Pelusi- 
acum Arabia est, ad Rubrum mare pertinens: and 
* Aoabvx cuvenTsce meos wey tyv duow Aiyurrea. He 
did not know that the city Heliopolis, which he al- 
ludes to and calls Hierapolis, was in Arabia : which 
city he places not far from the borders of Canaan : 
between which places, however, there was a mighty 
interval. For Canaan, as it was bounded at the 
time we are speaking of, had between it and Egypt 
part of Philistim or Palestina propria. Next in 
order to the Philistines were the * Amalehkites ‘. 
who stretched across almost from one sea to the 
other, and were a very powerful nation. Between 
them and the city Heliopolis was the desert above- 
mentioned; from the commencement of which to 
“ Heliopolis could not be less than 150 miles. This 


‘ 


%° Strab. vol. 2. pag. 1155. 

** Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 11. 

** Steph. Byzant. : 

23 According to Josephus the Amalekites reached from Pely- 
sium to the Red Sea. Antiq. Jud. lib. 6. cap. 8. 7 

“* There were two cities named Heliopolis ; of which I shall 
have a great deal to say hereafter. One was in lower Egypt ; 
and very antient, being the On of Moses and the Prophets: the 
other of later date, and called properly Oniwm. It was situated 
at some distance from the former, and in Arabia. This is a cir- 
cumstance, that has escaped the notice not only of all the mo- 
derns, but of most of the antients, 
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space is by the writer overlooked, and the country 
annihilated: so that the confines of Canaan are 
brought within the verge of upper Egypt. After 
having determined the situation of this Goshen be- 
tween the fed Sea and the Nile upon the borders 
of Canaan, not far from Hierapolis, where it seems 
Joseph lived, he concludes ; “ it was a fruitful spot, 
*‘ and separate from Lgypt; and therefore fittest 
“ for Jacob.” In this wide field it is difficult to 
know the part he alludes to. But in respect to the 
spot, wherever it was, being fruitful, it is a ground- 
less supposition. J have shewn from many autho- 
rities, that it was a barren wild: and as to the land 
of Goshen being separate from Egypt, it is quite | 
contradictory to the AZosaic account. The sacred 
historian assures us that it was part of the land of 
Egypt. * The Israelites were to eat by Pharaoh's 
appointment the fat of the land: the good of all the 
land of Hgypt was theirs. * “ The land of Egypt 
“ is before thee ;” said the prince of the country ; 
_ “ in the best of the land make thy father and bre- 
“ thren to dwell.—And Joseph placed his father 
“and his brethren, and gave them a possession in 
“* the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the 
“land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded.— 
“ And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt in the» 
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“ country of Goshen.” This sure is very explicit 
and plain. But what evidence is sufficient against 
the perverseness of human wit, that will so, very in- 
dustriously deviate from the truth? which would 
persuade us, that “ the-best of the land of Lgypt” 
was not the best, nor in Egypt; and that the ts- 
raelites were placed in a desert. 3 
The learned editor of *” Benjamin Tudelensis pro- 
- ceeds upon the same principles as Mr. Sale; and 
thinks it is plain from scripture, that Goshen was 
only in the confines ‘of Egypt towards the land of 
Canaan. Sed ubi fuerit (terra Goshen] distincte 
non docetur: nisi quod historia Exodi in Avgyptt 
confinio wersus terram Canaan eam collocat. At 
Benjamin inter Kairum et Alevandriam eandem 
recenset : ita sepe aberrat.—Ideo magis confirmor, 
ut locum in orientaliort Al gypti regione situm de- 
—signari. credam: nimirum Goshen esse drecesin 
circa Heliopolin, ‘sive civitatem Solis; adeoque 
Rameses ipsam esse Heliopolin. Here is the same 
uncertainty and confusion that we had above. 
Goshen is placed in the confines of Egypt towards 
Canaan ; and at the same time is in the province, 
of which Heliopolis was the capital, that is a medi- 
terranean nome of lower Egypt. Mr. Sale’s ac- 
count_is so similar to this, that he undoubtedly bor- 


27 Ttinerarium D. Benjaminis cum wersione et notis Constantine 
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rowed his notions from hence: which he seems to 
have adopted at first sight, without the least trial 
or examination. 

Our very learned countryman A/arsham had too 
much discernment to make Goshen an Arabian 
province. He places it in Agypt ; but m the lower 
parts, the nearest to Arabia and Syria: and for 
this reason, because Joseph met his father at 
Goshen, when he was coming from Canaan. ™ Fo- 
sephus patri advenienti ¢ Canaan occurrit ad Gho- 
sen. This is not fairly expressed: indeed, it is 
quite contrary to the Mosaic account. The Scrip- 
ture does not say that he met his father, as he was 
coming ; that is, as he seems to imply, evr adverso : 
*but the contrary. It acquaints us, that the pa- 


23 Verxm ubi terrarum fuit Ghosen? certé in nferiore Lgypto ; 
et habitatio Israelitarum Syrie@ et Arabia finitima. Josephus patre 
advenienti 2 Canaan occurrit ad Ghosen. Cum ex Zgypto tandem 
discederent Israelite, primum iter illinc fut in Succoth, td est ten- 
toria, sive Arabie desertum. Marshami Canon Chronicus, p. 90. 
_ edit. Lips. 

29 This is one of the inferences that I before complained of, 
made contrary to the evidence appealed to. Many have fallen 
into the same mistake, by not attending to the plain and obvious 
account, as itis given us by the sacred writer. This error oc- 
curs in Zonaras, Hoy de tns Asyurts wAngioy ote auTH [Ilaxwe} 
ampoovmavta Iuonp. Vol. 1. p. 31. and in Philo Judeus. ‘0 * 
vios anzoas (oxomors yao nar Ppasnces Tus Soe wavt ednAxy) B moxpoy 
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triarch had a place of residence allotted him in the 
land of Lgypt: that, when he was going to that 
place, he sent one of his sons to Joseph, to desire 
that he would meet him there upon his arrival. 
* “ And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to 
* direct his face unto Goshen ; and they came into 
“the land of Goshen. And Joseph made ready - 
‘his chariot, and went up to meet Jsraed his fa- 
ther, to Goshen; and presented himself unto 
him.” His father seems to have been arrived 
before Joseph set out: so that I do not see how 
any inference can be made from hence, that Goshen 
was in the lower and anterior parts of Egypt. 
Two bodies may meet at a very acute angle, as well 
asin a direct line. Had the place of destination 
been Lhebes or Elephantis, Jacob might very con- 
sistently have made the same request for his son to 
have met him there. But Jfarshum adds farther 
to confirm this notion, that the Zsraelites at their 
departure came first to Succoth, which means booths, 
that 1s, drabia deserta. They certainly did make 
this their first stage: but how will this prove that 
they were placed in the lower parts, the nearest to 
Syria? “ because the first step they took, they 
“ were in Arabia.” ‘This circumstance was com- 
mon to all places situated either to the east of the 
river, as many were in upper Lgypt; or close 
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upon the western side of it, as many were in the 
lower or Delta: especially such as lay near the 
Pelusiac branch, ‘The first were actually in Ara- 
dia: and the others could not pass the river, but 
they were in it likewise. The stream that they 
lived upon was the great barrier of lower Lgypt ; 
the very limit that separated them from drabia. 
Beyond it was the wilderness: ** azo Hyagoiz [EK CLS 
‘Hasoworews. Why then does this excellent writer 
introduce as particular, what was so general? and 
speak of a circumstance as peculiar to the lower 
.parts of the country, which was common to all that 
lay in the same direction, for some hundreds of 
miles? Why would he speak so hastily and prema- 
turely? and. not weigh well, and consider the rich 
treasure of learning he was fraught with? A litle 
diligence and a nearer inspection, would more suc- 
cessfully have determined his judgment. Nothing 
can bring a greater scandal on human reason than 
the abuse of it in sacred inquiries. As the holy 
Scriptures are so very precise and exact; and, 
when collated and compared, sa wonderfully ex- 
plain themselves, and discover so many interesting 
truths; how injurious is it to treat them so super- 
ficially ! If we would but be at the trauble to look 
into the scope and meaning of the authorities we 
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have recourse to; no writings in the world would 
so amply reward our pains. 

The learning and penetration of Mr. Bayle are 
ereatly celebrated. He has some observations upon 
this subject in his account of the city Prthom : 
where his own mistakes, and those that he adopts, 
are remarkable. He supposes the land of Goshen 
to be in the lower Lgypt, towards the bottom: 
that Abaris, Piihom, Sethron, Typhon and Pelu- 
sium were one and the same: place: yet gives no 
reason for this his opinion ; but seems to copy JZar- 
sham implicitly. I shall have occasion to speak at - 
large of Abaris and Pithom hereafter ; which were 
distinct cities, and far enough removed from Pelu- 
sium. There were cities in Egypt called *Typho- 
nian; but I do not recollect any of the name of. 
Typhon. And as for Sethron being the same.as Pe- — 
lusium, it is a gross mistake. Sethron was the 
capital of the Sethroitic nome, to which it gave 
name. It was called * Heracleopolis parva, and 
lay midway between Janis and Pelusium. - This is 
as manifest as any circumstance in history; and 
may be proved from the Jtinerary, and by the 


3? One Typhonian city was ‘very high in superior Egypt: 
aire TuQwverce xargpeve, ner n es Koarov diwpvg. Strabo. vol. 2. 
pag. 1169. 
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march of Titus from * Alexandria to Syria. It is 
too well certified to need any formal discussion, 

I must mention another very respectable and 
learned writer; and that is * Perizonius. He places 
Goshen at Zoan, or the fields of Zoan ; which, he 
says, was Zanis, where was the residence of Pha- 
raoh. 1 shall pass over many exceptionable posi- 
tions and unwarrantable demands; and only ob- 
serve, that, if Zanis was the abode of Pharaoh, it 
is little probable that Goshen was in the fields of 
that capital. Goshen was a province itself; and is 
all along distinguished by Moses, not only from 
the district where Pharaoh dwelt, but from all the 
provinces in Lgypt. *In the plague of flies all 
Egypt suffered: but the land of Goshen was se- 
vered, and not subject to the calamity. All Lgypt 
was burt by the hail: “ only in the land of Goshen, 
‘© where the children of /srae/ were, was there no 
‘‘ hail.” The Egyptians were in palpable dark- 
ness; “but all the children of Jsrael had light in 
“ their dwellings.» The intention of Joseph, from 
the first arrival of his brethren in Lgypt, was to fix 
them in a situation, where they might live recluse 
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and separated from the rest of the world. Could 
this end be answered, if they lived in the precincts 
of a metropolis? No province could be more par- 
ticularized and distinguished: not Zoph, not 
Thebes, not Tahpanhes: for the sacred writer de- 
scribes it both in general and in particular; that 
it cannot be mistaken :—“* And Jsrael dwelt in the 
“land of Egypt, in the country of Goshen.” In 
short, the whole history of the place shews that it 
was a detached district, where the Israedites dwelt 
unmixed with the people of the land; till they were 
forced into their cruel service, and subjected to 
their tyranny. And even then the place remained 
to them still distinct and separate: indeed, it had 
been given to them for a possession; nor did they 
ever intirely quit it, till they left the country. The_ 
principal evidence that Perzzonius applies to is this, 
that ?7God is said to have done, “ marvellous 
‘‘ things in the sight of their fathers, in the land of 
“ hgypt, in the field of Zoan.” And again; 
‘They remembered not his hand—how he had 
“ wrought his signs in keypt, and his wonders in 
** the field of Zoan.” These are slight grounds to 
proceed upon in determining the habitation of the 
Lsraclites, whether it was at Zanis, or elsewhere: 
yet Perizonius from this evidence is led to deter- 
mine it; and he gives this fora reason. Pars erge 
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ZEgypti, quam inhabitarunt Israelite, fuit campus 
Taneos: siguidem istic in eorum conspectu mura- 
cula a Deo sunt edita. Yam sensible that Jerome, 
Theodoret, Isidorus, and many others suppose Zoan 
to have been Zanis : but I know no other reason for 
it, but what Bochart has comprized in a short com- 
pass—Hw T'zoan vel Tzaan factum est Lanis, sedes 
Aule regig. There is nothing alledged in favour 
of this notion; no history nor tradition: but merely 
‘a similitude in the two names; upon which sup- 
posed resemblance the identity of the two places is 
presumed. This is a compendious way of proceed- 
ing; but at the same time very fallacious and _ill- 
grounded. As to what Perizonius urges—siquidem 
istic in eorum conspectu miracula a Deo sunt edita; 
it is so far from being true that God displayed his 
wonders (istic) in the place of their habitation, that 
it was of all the regions of Egypt what partook of 
them the least: so that any inference drawn from 
this circumstance is groundless. The purport of 
what is said by the Psalmist amounts to this: that 
it had pleased God to display many miracles in the 
sicht of the Israelites; which were exhibited all 
over [gypt, and particularly in the fields of Zoan. 
The children of Zsrael might have been witnesses of 
these wonders without having their place of abode 
within the precincts of the capital; or at all in its 
vicinity. The works, that they were engaged in, 
caused them to be dissipated many different ways ; 
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as we may learn from Moses: *‘* So the people 
*“* were scattered abroad throughout all the land of 
“ Egypt... What wonders could there be any 
where displayed, but what some of thein must have 
been witnesses to? Why then need the people be 
determined to any one spot to view occurrences, 
that were to be seen every where? Especially as 
this was the spot, where they did not immediately 
happen; and some of them could not well come 
under their cognizance in that situation. Goshen 
only excepted, the plagues were universal. Yet 
this learned writer seems to forget himself; and to- 
ascribe the exhibition of them particularly to that 
place, where they were not exhibited. The field of 
Zoan might have been a large portion of Egypt ; 
possibly the upper part of Delta, *called by Hero- 
dotus wedsov Aryoore; and Goshen might be a pro- 
vince included in it: of which I may hereafter 
treat; but it does not necessarily follow from the 
above, that it wasso. Setting therefore this aside; 
and allowing Perizonius what he demands, that 
Zoan was Tanis, the place of residence of Pharaoh, 
and that in these parts were displayed many great 
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occurrences ; yet no inference can from hence be 
made in favour of his argument. How very unrea- 
sonable it would be to insist, because many mar- 
vellous works were exhibited at Zanis in common 
with the rest of Egypt; therefore Goshen, where - 
they were not exhibited, was an appendage to 
Tanis ! 

Besides what I have here alledged, Perizonius 
is very faulty in his disposition of places in Lgypt ; 
as will appear from what follows. * Pars ergo 
Agypti, quam inhabitdrunt Israelite, fuit campus 
Taneos—Potissimum autem ‘Terra Gosen in 3S. 
Scriptura vocatur ed, in qua consederunt Israelite. 
Hac autem fuit versus Arabiam, aut in nomo 
Arabia, qui est in finibus A:gypti apud flucium 
Bubastum; siquidem Greci interpretes, qui i 
Lgypte verterunt §. Scripturam, terram Gosen 
Arabie ascribunt, Genes. XLV. 10. e¢ XLVI. 34 
_—TLstic autem erat etiam urbs Sethron, unde Se- 
throites nomos, Arabie nomo provimus.—Sed et 
dicintur wl: Memphim occupasse apud Josephum 
et Africanum, quousque etiam, sed ab alterd, h. e. 
oriental, parte Nili, se exvtendisse ab Sethroite et 
Tanitico nomo videtur tunc terra Gosen. We are 
here told that Goshen was in Campo Tancos, in the 
province of Zanis ; yet at the same time it is said 
to be situated towards Arabia, or in the nome of 
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Arabia, in the borders of Egypt, and upon the 
river Bubastus: which is impossible. Moreover, 
if Goshen was a district in the nome of Tanis, what- 
ever is said above of Goshen is applicable to Tunis. 
In consequence of which, Tanis likewise must have 
been towards dradia, or in the nome of Arabia, in 
the borders of Hgypt, upon the river Bubastus. 
But, if there be any thing certain in geography, 
fanis was a city and province in the lower part of 
_ Delta, near the sea, upon a river of its own name; 
forty-four miles distant from Pelwsiwm and Arabia ; 
and still much farther from the nome of drabia, 
which was at the top of lower Hgypt: and next to 
| Zanis was Sethron in the like situation. From so 
many incoherent circumstances being clustered to- 
gether by Perizonius, it is plain, that he did not 
know the true situation of any one place he men- 
tions. | 
Having for a time cooped up the Jsraelites in a 
subordinate district, he makes them at last extend 
‘themselves from Tunis to Memphis, and to occupy 
part of drabia to the east of the Nile; in order 
to comprehend this fairy land, if it be at all at- 
_tainable. But this is a circumstance quite incre- 
dible: nor is there the least reason to think, that 
they were possessed of such a tract of country ; 
most of which I have shewn was not habitable. 
Besides, it docs not remedy the evil. The land of 
Goshen was fixed and permanent: that did not 
travel with them: and, whatever provinces they 
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might occupy afterwards, this must have remained 
distinct: nor could their change of place alter it. 
The same nation that settled in Lranconia got pos- 
session of Gaul to the Pyrences and the Ocean: 
but nobody places L’ranconia in Gascony or Thou- 
louse. In short, the mistakes of Perizonzus are 
almost too flagrant to need a regular confutation. 
His reasoning is as unfair, as the grounds he pro- 
ceeds upon are untrue: both unworthy of him. 
Cellarius* has touched upon this head. In his 
map of Hgypt he places Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of the city On or Heliopolis, to the east of the 
Nile; and, together with these, he has transposed 
other provinces and cities in a much too lawless 
and unwarrantable manner, His learning is co- 
pious ; and the authorities that he appeals to many, 
but not always sufficiently digested. His work, 
which is a very laudable one, and of great utility, 
was too extensive to give him time to be thoroughly 
accurate. ‘Thcugh he differs from others in the 
situation, which he gives to these places; yet, as he 
goes so far as to place them in Arabia, all that he 
says upon the subject, has been answered already. 
It is remarkable of the persons who contributed 
to the Greek version of the Bible, that (where it is 
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said in the original that Joseph * “ went up to meet 
“Israel his father to Goshen”) they translate it 
xo “Hew rors, the city Heroum or Heroopolis. In 
other * places they term it yn Teceu Apatias. Now 
fleroopolis, at least the only city we know of that 
name, was upon the north west point of the Red 
Sea; as we learn from “ Ptolemy and * Strabo. 
This situation for Goshen is more extravagant than 
any that has been yet thought of: it cannot be sup- 
posed that the best of the land of Egypt was here. 
The few towns upon the upper part of the Red Sea 
were solitary seaports, that stood upon the verge of 
a barren wilderness ; and were not of Egyptian ori- 
ginal. We are told by Strabo, that the kings of 
Egypt for a long time were averse to trade, particu- 
larly by sea, and discouraged navigation. ‘They were 
satisfied with the produce of their own fertile soil ; 
_ and needed not any foreign importations: which cir- 
cumstance made them ill affected to sailors and 
shipping, and little solicitous about seaports and 
harbours ; especially beyond the limits of their own 
country. 46°01 peev Guy WeoTEpos Ty Aiyuariwy Bacsrsss 
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UY KTIWITES O1S ELOY, RAI B TaVY EwELTaUTWY OEomEVoL, diabe~ 
Ernpevor meas amavras THs wAcvTAs xT. A. Diodorus 
Siculus says the same. The histories of Egypt are 
continually describing the scare and cost of their 
first kings, in fortifying the country to the east, and 
securing it from foreign attacks. ‘They made the 
river of Pelusium the boundary of their kingdom ; 
and never thought of founding “seaports on the 
Red Sea. Heroopolis, and the few towns near it 
were separated from Egypt at the distance of four 
days journey ; and were occupied by the Arabians, 
and by the sonsof Ishmael and Edom for ages. The 
latter, in the time of Jehoshaphat, seem to have 
been sole masters of the gulf of Elah. As soon as 
this king had subdued them; he took possession of 
their ports, and built a fleet, and projected a scheme 
of trade. It was the first attempt of any prince of 
that house since the days of Solomon; and soon 


47 Kaboare dk aewros (Fapprriyos] tov nat Aryoorroy BaciArcwy 
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48 The priests of Egypt esteemed it an abomination for a per- 
son to quit his native country: for which reason they never left 
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were obliged to go abroad for the service of the crown by the 
king’s appointment. This we learn from Cheremo the Stoic in 
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proved abortive. The other and nearer gulf was 
possessed by the drabians. The face of the coun- 
try may be supposed to have been much the same at 
all times. What it is now, may be learned from a 
modern “” traveller, who passed from Swez, the most 
northern part of the Led Sea, to Cairo, Ev hoc 
loco pergentes venimus in campum Choas dictum— 
media thi nocte exactd recessimus, iter laboriosum 
per latissimos et prorsus steriles campos tota die illa 
conficientes ; ubi nec wirens aliquid vidimus, nec 
ayuam reperimus, neque tentoria figere poteramus : 
ed quod tenuissima arena, que illic est copiosa, fu- 
nium claves tenere non posset. _Agreeable to this 
is what *° Lgmont and LHeyman tellus, that about 


#9 Bernardi de Bredenback sancte peregrinationes in montem 
Sion et montem Sinai anno 1485 confecte. Impress. Spire. 1490. 

so Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. 2. p. 148. and 188. See 
also Viagsi fatti nel Egitto opera del Signor Gabrielle Bremond. 
In Roma, 1079. lib. 1. “ Indi tirando fra levante e mezzo giorno 
“ senza fermarsi al Birco, o stagno d’ acqua fontano dal Cazro 4 
‘¢ hore di camino, entrammo nel deserto, dove si travano cam- 
‘* pagni sterili, nen di rena, ma di terra secca, che per esser priva 
** d’ acqua non produce ne anche un filo d’ erba eccetto verso il 
“mare. Facemmo tre giornate per questi diserti, riposando la 
“ sera sotto padiglioni che portavamo, et accommodando il viver 
‘“ nostro all’ uso Arabo, ne si reposava se non a 21 hore per risto- 
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** ciole montagne, bisogno caminar sino alle tre hore di notte, per 
* arrivar ad un picciol castello, sotto il quale ci firmammo: si 
“noma Agirid: et e fabricato di fresco per guardia d’ un pozzo 
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the Red Sea they saw neither shrub, nor tree, nor 
vegetable, except a kind of bramble. But the ac- 
count they give, as they were advancing towards it, 
will atierd a truer idea of the country.‘ The next 
“morning (the fourth from Cairo) we set out as 
“usual, and during the whole day saw only two 
““ trees; but on our right hand was the sepulchre of 
“a kaijia or governer of Suez, who lost his life here 
“in defending the caravan against a body of Are- 
‘* Dian robbers. We also saw, in the road, several 
“ skeletons of camels, which had sunk under their 
‘ burdens, and expired in these thirsty deserts. But 
‘‘ what appeared much more shocking to us, was a 
_“ human arm appearing above the sand: this person 
“had been here overtaken with a whirhvind, and. 
“ was suffocated with the dust.”-—Let any body judge 
if in these parts could be situated the best of the 
land of Egypt. | 

To conclude ; the Scriptures, as I have observed, 
inform us that the place of sojournment allotted to 
the chiidren of Israel was in Egypt : "And Jo- 


“ d’ acqua amara, et per rendre piu che si puo sicuro il camino 
** alle caravane della Meka, che passan per di las E assai mal 
“ suardato non vi essen da, per mancamento di paga, e viveri che 
“poche Soldati in questo deserto, dove observai che la rugiada 
‘* intessa sia salata.” I quote this passage, because some have 
thought that the castle here mentioned was the antient Leper 
opolis. . 
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“ seph dwelt in Egypt, he and his father’s house.” 
The first thing for these learned men to have inquir- 
ed into should have been what was Lgypt. ‘This 
many of them took but little pains to be certified 
of: and the errors above mentioned are in conse- 
quence of this failure. 

Thus have I given an account of the miscarriages 
of some eminent writers out of many, who have been 
engaged in this subject. In prosecuting which, I 
have not exhibited the whole series of their mis- 
takes: but have thought it sufficient, if I could shew 
that they were fundamentally in the wrong. Many 
of these writers were undoubtedly men of consum- 
mate parts and learning: great artists, who laid in 
excellent store of materials for their purpose; as 
may be seen from what they produce upon the occa- 
sion. It was through a misapplication of these ma-— 
terials, that they failed in the execution. Instead 

of setting out upon something well known and war- 
ranted; the first postulatum they make is matter of 
guess and surmise. This is ascertained by other 
conjectures ; till the evidence does not amount to 
the lowest degree of probability: nay, their allega- 
tions are found repugnant both to history and rea- 
son; and are many times absolutely ridiculous. ° 
What can be more strange than * Dr. Shaw's method 


52 Travels or observations relating to several parts of Barbary 
and the Levant by Tho. Shaw. D.D. Oxford, 1738. 
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of investigation ? who determines the land of Goshen 
by the place of residence of Pharaoh ; and Pha- 
raoh’s residence by the flight of * grass-hoppers. 

In these inquiries" we ought ever to have before 
our eyes the example of a skilful Chemist. A good 
operator, when he has carefully collected his ingre- 
dients, produces from them some highly rectified and 
ethereal spirit ; some sovereign and salutary essence, 
that is as grateful as it is beneficial. But the giddy 
Limpiric suffers the volatile part to escape; and 
preserves nothing but a dull insipid phlegm ; mere 
dregs and lees, that afford neither pleasure nor 
profit. 


*3 It was a west wind that took away the locusts from Egypt. 
For which reason Dr. Shaw supposes the abode of Pharach to have 
been at Memphis, rather than at Tanis ; as Memphis lay more to 
the west of the Red Sea, whither they were carried. Now the 
Hebrews seem to have acknowledged but four winds : “ And upon 
“ Elam will I bring the four winds from the four quarters of 
“ heaven.” Jeremiah 49. 36. So that the west wind is to be con- 
sidered under a great latitude. Besides, as all Egypt lay more or 
less west of this sea, and the greatest part due west ; this argument 
would become too universal ; and would afford many places an 
equal claim. But the whole is too vague to prove any thing. 
The plague of locusts was not at the place of royal residence 
only, but every where: at Janis as well as Memphis. The re- 
moving the king’s seat would not remove the difficulty, if there 
were any: nor can any thing by this means be determined. And 
after all, the words Ruah yam signify only a sea wind, a wind from 
the Mediterrancan, as a learned writer has well observed. 
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Many mistakes happen in geographical inquiries 
from the use of little despicable maps, of a con- 
tracted scale: by which means a writer is more 
easily induced to pursue his own visionary schemes ; 
transposing and accommodating every object, as his 
particular fancy leads him. For the chart he makes 
use of being mean and scanty, his mistakes are not 
so palpable ; and the violence he is guilty of not so 
glaring. Were the countries he treats of, fairly and 
amply defined ; the changes and transpositions, 
which he so arbitrarily deals in, would appear gross 
to his own eye: and he would be shocked with the 
wantonness of his imagination. 
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I have shewn that many of the learned authors I 
have spoken of were very rich in knowledge; and 
had noble resources to apply to. But they were too 
hasty; too soon satisfied ; and, like many others, set 
out originally upon a system, to which every thing 
was to be reduced. They did not take time to sift, 
and to compare the evidences that they had collect- 
ed: and, without diligent canvassing and comparing 
in these dark inquiries, the truth can never be ob- 
tained. The historians which they appeal to, are 
neither precise nor accurate : so that singly they are 
often unintelligible. ‘There is therefore no certain 
way of proceeding, but to take their evidence col- 
lectively ; and make them correct and explain one 
another, pogng 

But the chief cause of this uncertainty in profane 
history, and the many errors in consequence of it, 
has arisen from the false delicacy of the Grecian 
writers ; through whose hands: these histories have 
been transmitted to us. Their ears were so unne- 
cessarily nice, that they could not endure to repre- 
sent things in their native dress: but changed the 
names beth of men and countries; in order to ac- 
commodate them to their own idiom and pronuncias 
tion. Nor were they content with bare inflexions of 
words and terminations; but were guilty of a puerile 
levity, in catching at every similitude of sound; and 
thinking that the etymology of every name which 
they met with was. to be. found in the Greek: at. 
least their language was a canon, by which all others 
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were to be modelled. This was the standard, to 
which every thing was brought; and if they met 
with any names that would not abide the trial, they 
deemed them barbarous, and entirely omitted them. 
Strabo fairly confesses that this was his way of pro- 
ceeding. * Ou Asyw de tev eOvwy ro OVOMATH TH WHAMH, 
Oia Tav adokiav noes Conce Toma TNS EXUDOCAS HUTWY, The 
antient historian Cephal@on says the same. * Eyo: 
Cra YOXPn Th TECTVOV, N Th WapLEY EWEAAEY EGE ovomanAndny 
QveU mock toy Capbawy QUvEeovTs TUCHYVAS, OEIABS HOLE MUAKKES 
PapEaess ; On this account * Josephus was afraid to 
mention the names of the persons who composed 
the family of his great ancestor Jacob ; lest they 
should prove uncouth to the nice ears of his readers: 
Ta mey ovy ovomara dnrkwous TeTWY OUX edons marl ov, Ub phan 
rise dia trav ducxorravy avrwv. But having made some 
apology, and smoothed and polished them, he at last 
ventures to produce them. Sometimes they only 
translated the names of places ; which was some- 
thing tolerable ; for there was then a chance of re- 


* Strab. vol. 2. p. 1123. 

* Ex trav KeQadratwvos apud Euseb. Chron. Can. Edit. Scal. 
p» 30. 

3 Ant. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 7. Plato informs us, that Solon who 
wrote concerning Egypt, would not admit the names of men or 
places into his poems, without a thorough alteration. Pdato in 
Critia. This, 1 suppose, was effected two ways ; either by chang- 
ing the names to werds the nearest in sound ; or translating them 
to such as were of the same meaning. 
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curring to the primitive language, and recoveritig 
the original ; as the meaning would lead one to the 
truth. But they were too vain to be consistent even 
in this: and what one advanced, another confound- 
ed; each thinking that he bad a right to change 
things, and new model them to his taste. Above all 
things they strove to introduce their own gods and 
heroes ; and to attribute every thing to their per- 
formance, wheresoever transacted. Their vanity 
Was so great in this respect, and their prejudices so- 
strong, that it led them into a thousand childish er- 
rors: but, where they were not originally mistaken, 
they willfully deviated ; imposing names on places, 
and adding legendary stories, which they must know 
were foreign to the countries where they introduce 
them. Hence we are informed that one branch of 
the Ni/e was denominated from a sailor of * MWene- 
faus, and another from Peleus of Thessaly : that 
Perseus gave name to Persia; and that the JZedes 
received their name from Jfedea ; and what hap- 
pened u pon the occasion. For they were never 
guilty of a mistake, but they framed some story to 
support it; hence Scaliger’s sarcasm; Greculorum 
est mentiri, et falsa venis affingere. Pliny too is 
very severe upon them on this head. He had often 
experienced their vanity and affectation, and had de- 


* Ammian. Marcellinus ; Steph. Byzantinus &e. passim Euseb. 
Canon. Isagog. lib. 3. , Me 
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tected their idle notions: on which account he 
passes a bitter but just censure ; ° Mirum est quo 
procedat Greca credulitas ! nullum tam tmpudens 
mendacium est, ut teste careat. ° Cicero speaks to 
the same purpose: Zribuo illis literas, do multarum 
artium disciplinam :—testimoniorum religionem et 
fidem nunquam ista natio coluit. 1 know no writer 
of more eminence than Plutarch. He was a man 
of great depth in philosophy, and every species of 
learning; and has left behind a collection of most 
valuable tracts. Yet, maugre his sense and abili- 
ties, he is most shamefully trifling in the etymology 
of words ; and, like the rest of his fraternity, 1s for 
bringing every thing within the narrow circle of his 
own little district. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the high antiquity of Egypt: yet tells us that 
the goddess Jsis was called so from the word casa ; 
that the Egyptian Anubis was derived from the 
Greek word aw; the antient god Orus from ogew ; 
and that Osiris was quasi? isos. This pruralence of 
wit was contagious: none of the Greeks could escape 
it. The liberties they took, in the etymologies of 
words, as well as in the inflexions, was animadverted 
upon by Josephus, as Bochart takes notice. 7 U% 


S Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 22. Tov de ng arnberas sropims 
“Eaanves ee epvnilas. Theoph. ad Autol, hb. 3. 

© Orat. pro Flacco. Sect. 4. 

7 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. lib. 2. cap. 19. 
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Josephus recté obsereat, Grecis scriptoribus id in 
more est, ut peregrina et barbara nomina, quantum 
licet, ad Grecam formam emolliant.—Sic lis Ar 
Moabitarum est Agsororss; Botsra, Buecw; Ahis, 
Ayxas 3 Astarte, Aseouey; torrens Kisan, osruxppos 
sav Kicowy ; torrens Kedron, : nErpmoooppos TeV Kedowy, et 
talia coe xous. Bochart indeed speaks only of their 
softening and accommodating the terms: but, in 
reality, both the mode and-essence of the words 1s 
changed ; so that there remains nothing but a sha- 
dow for the substance. And Josephus shews a pro- 
per indignation in another place at their vanity ; 
calling them to account for their high pretensions ; 
and accusing them of having sophisticated and ruin- 
ed the best of antient history. 9 Tlws ev ex wAoyou Te= 
rugwcdas TES ‘EAAnvas, ws [LOVES ETS HILEVES TH HPN ALM, KOE 
Thy wrnbercey MEOb HUTWY anprbars aeaowovras Son Ti 8 mae 
wuTey TUyyeupewor webos padiwc, ars pandev BeCatws esdores 
CUVEV EX POV, WAM’ cs Exarcos TEOL THY TOY OT WY eruaCowro ; 
IPheioy yay Oe THY BiCrray HAANALS EAEYHR BT, UKE TH EVHY— 
FIWTATH WEL THY HUTUV ALYEY RX OXVECI, 


Great part of the knowledge that we are pos- 


Pe er ae Ly DR ne ES IE TR aS aE TN ae ROTO -odRRRRPTIUNADEL SUNRISES? ISIS. aIRRGRSGA TREN 


8 Tlegav Te yetuappe tw Kedpwy. tse in omnibus libris est hec 
lectio, quam et Nonnus agnoscit, tamen videtur D. Hieronymus m 
locis Hebraicis, ubi de Cedron agit et hunc locum citat, veram lec- 
tionem agnoscere, que est t2 Kedgav. Is, Casaub. note m Joan. 18. 
yok | 

> Contra Apion. lib. 1. cap..3. 
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sessed of, in relation to antient times, has been trans- 
mitted to us through the hands of the Grecians : for 
which we are to make proper acknowledgments. But 
when we consider how much more they might have 
transmitted, and how foul and turbid the streams 
are, that are derived to us; it takes off much from 
the obligation. In short, there is no medium to be 
held with this wonderful people. One while we 
gaze with astonishment at their extensive parts, their 
exquisite taste, and the unparalleled beauty of their 
compositions : at other times we cannot help look- 
ing down with pity and indignation, to see all these 
leavened and ruined by a puerility and vanity, that 
the Goths were strangers to. Of this unhappy turn 
in the best writers in Greece, and of the fatal con- 
sequences in regard to historical truth, I shall often 
have occasion to speak in the course of the following 
treatise. 


SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF THE. 


oy 


GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 


a HE great misfortune that I have been lamenting 
in the writings of the preceding learned men, has 
been their fondness for hypothesis; by which they 
have been too easily and too frequently seduced : 
this too at a time, when their learning gave them 
sreat advantages; and had they set out at first upon 
good principles, it must necessarily haye led them to 
the discoveries they were aiming at. That I may 
not fall into the same mistakes that I have been com- 
plaining of in others, I will give a short account of 
the history and geography of Egypt; at least of 
those parts with which I shall be principally con- 
cerned, as far as I can collect it from the best au- 
thorities. This being fairly stated will afford me 
good grounds to proceed upon in my subsequent 
inquiries: that I may not mould and fashion the 
country to favour my own particular notions and 
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prejudices ; but make my system accord to the his- 
tory and nature of the country. 

I have mentioned that all to the east of lower 
Heypt was a desert: no provinces nor cities were 
there. I have proved it from the best accounts that 
I could obtain ; and it will now be my business to 
give the true situation of these places, that have 
been so mistaken and transposed. It cannot be ex- 
pected, that the form and limits of the Egyptian 
provinces are exactly the same at this day, that they 
were in times past. A land that has been annually 
overflowed, must in many places have suffered a 
change, during an interval of so many ages. Many 
of the antient canals have in process of time been 
choked up, and new ones formed ; which has catised 
some variation: yet the external shape of the coun- 
try, and original outlines, are weirly the same now 
that they were of old. 

As Egypt was one of the most antient, so was it 
one of the most extensive kingdoms, that for many 
ages subsisted in the world. Those of Assyria and 
Bab, ylonia were for a long time confined within nar- 
row limits, if compared with what they were after- 
wards. But Egypt seems to have been respectable 
from the beginning ; and the most early accounts, 
that we can arrive’ at, bear witness of its eminence 
and power. It is true, the first inhabitants seem to 
have settled in the upper parts, near the Thebais : 
but they soon got possession of the whole. And 
though they might net be all under one head ; yet 
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they were of the same family, and constituted a 
mighty nation. ‘They were esteemed a very wise 
and learned people; so that * A/oses is said to have 
been “ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

They were likewise very powerful and populous: 
and there are said to have been in the days of Ama- 
sis thirty thousand cities in Hgypt. The fruitfulness 
of the country is well known by the large imposts 
that were laid upon it in after times. Besides the 
tribute of corn, they paid to the Romans large 
taxes in specie; which, according to Czcero, as 
quoted by * Strabo, amounted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Auletes to * 12500 talents. But nothing can give 
one a greater notion of their wealth, than the ac- 
count of the treasure, that had been heaped up by 
the first Ptolemy, as it is described by Appian ; 
who assures us that, at the death of this prince, 


eis 2. Ve 2. 
29421 58751. Sce Arbuthnot’s Tables. p. 192. 

3 But this was estecmed trifling; for Auletes was a very indo- 
jent and weak prince. ‘If he raised so much,” says Strabe, 
‘‘ what must have been the revenues of other kings? or what may 
“ we compute the advantages made from Egypt to amount to at 
‘+ this time, when the taxes are collected with so much exactness, 
© and there is the additional trade of India and the Ethiopians to 
“ contribute 2?” “Ome ovy 6 xanisa nas odbuuorala ry Bacsrcsey dsornwy 
TOTAUTA BeorwoevEeToy Th Ou VOLbO Ooh TAH VWs Ove TOCAUTISG ETE LEAL CCG 
OKOVOULR LEV, “HAE THY Lydsney EOP Keb FHV Tpayrodurinay eOrnue ny: - 
yavems tooeruv; Vol, 26 pag. 1149. 
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there were found in his treasury * seventy-four my- 
-riads of talents. These circumstances, together with 
the costly structures which they erected, the mighty 
works they were engaged in, and the ceconomy and 
establishment of their government, must raise in us 
a high idea of the affluence and power which this 
knowing people were possessed of, while they were 
their own masters. Such were the Egyptians in 
their better days: 


Toa ds worhra nor orbia revte Asdkeiwrai—— 


all these happy circumstances have been a long time 
atanend, gypt, in the midst of its prosperity, 
was doomed to a fatal change. It was to become ‘ a 
base kingdom : and for aboye two thousand years it 
has been the basest of kingdoms ; neither in all that 
vast interval of time has there been once a prince of 
that nation. | 

The antiquity of this kingdom may be seen by its 
founders [Zam and Dibatiaes: ; by whose names the 
country was of old called, nor are they obliterated 
at this day. Plutarch tells us that the priests of 
/gypt in the mysteries of Jsis called their country 
® Chemia. Hesychius terms it Hermochemia, and 


a es 


+ 191,166,6061. 13s. 4d. See Arbuthnot’s Tables. p. 192. 
a peel 265s, 1k, IE SEEM A ge H. CONN, 

© Eri ray Avyumrov—Xnusra narvow. Des. et Osir. Herodotus 
says, eri ds Xeuwuss woAss weyaarn voue T2 OnBatze. lib, 2. cap,9. He 
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Says it was the antient name: “Eguoynmios yn, 4 Aiyuw- 
TOS TO WeoTeooy LTWS EXMAELTO, Stephanus SIVeS it the 
name of ’ Misore or Mysora; the meaning of which 
is obvious. In respect to its extent; the Greeks 
describe it under three large and principal divisions, 
that comprehend lower Egypt, upper Ligypt, and a 
third that was uppermost of all ; which extended to 
Phil@ and Syene. These were termed 4 UAUTW, H ae, 


ee 
Speaks of the people called Chemmite, ibid. of a nome of that 
name, ibid. and of an island called Chemmis near the city Butus 
in lower Egypt. cap.156. All which is analogous to the land of 
Ham in the Scriptures. LXX, Lnterpretes—Cham transtulerunt, 
pro eo quod est Ham, a quo ct Egyptus usque hodie gyptiorum 
lingua Ham dicttur. Hieron. Quest. in Genes. 

7 Zonaras. vol. 1. p. 21. Meopey de Meceatwy mpomarwp eyevero. 
‘Ovre de narevras Avyvarrios, nar ns Auyuals xwew Meceny ovonace- 
tat. Urbs Fostat est ipsamet Metzr, sic dicta a Mezram Jilio Cam, 

filu Noé, cur pax. Geograph. Nubiensis, p- 97. “ Aujourd’huy 
“Jes Juifs l’appellent encore Mizraim: mais les Arabes et les - 
“Turcs luy donnent de Mitzir ou Mitzri; combien que Leon 
“asseure, que les Juifs l’ appellent Mezraim, et les Arabes 
“ Mezré ; et les habitans I’ appellent El Quiber. Les Syriens 
““nomment les Egyptiens Agophtes, et les Mahometans d’ Egypt 
“les Chrestiens du mesme pays El Hibt, et El Kupti, ou Kupti 
“sans article, au lieu de Gupti ou Egupti; et les Kthiopiens ap- 
“pellent les mesme Giptu ou Gibetu.” Davity. p. 256. The 
same author says of Cairo; ‘* Les Arabes I’ appellent aujourd’huy 
** Mazar ou Mezir; les Armeniens Massar; les Chaldeens Al 
“Chabir, et les Hebreux Mithraim, de mesme que Egypte.” 
p. 267. 
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and 4 averarn X00 We Great mistakes have ensued 
from not rightly understanding the meaning of these 
terms : for they are always relative to the true situa- 
tion of the country, and the course of the river ; 
which descends from the higher lands to the lower, 
till it loses itself in the sea. Delta therefore, that 
was situated among the branches of the .Ni/e, was 
esteemed the lowest of all. ® Kaargitas de xowws 7 WES 
TET3S THS WOTKMES MHC% XAT We 

It is observable that, from the confines of £thio- 
pia downward, Egypt is for a long way very narrow ; 
being bounded on each side with mountains, between 
which the river descends: and, according to the de- 
termination of most geographers of antiquity, it se~ 
parates Africa from Asia ; and more particularly 
Lybia from Arabia. Here was the general bound- 
ary of the two great continents. This however is 
greatly disapproved of by Herodotus. He objects. | 
to the decision of those people, who attribute part 
of Egypt to one country, and part to another. He. 
therefore varies in some degree from this disposi- 
tion ; and makes Egypt itself the boundary between 
the regions that it borders upon. The country by this 
means is intermediate, and ascribed to neither. 7 Ov 


© Ptol. Geogr. Edit. Bertii. lib. 4. 

® Lib. 2. cap. 17. This is the opinion of Herodotus; but he 
is not followed in it: smzgyelas de 6 Nesoc, eweay mann, ov p.avow Fe 
ALAT Oy GANG nas Te AiCuny Te Agyojseve HW PhE Eby Kb TS Agabie EVEaNNe 
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yue ono Nesros ye ect nara rerov rop Aoyov o thy Aciny 
soiluy 39 Aibun.—zeirua de Agin nas Arun odapmey wdev cov 
0¢0u Aoyw, eb an tes Aiyuariwy zpss. Whether Merodo- 
¢us was aware that any ill consequences would arise 
from the other way of proceeding, I know not; but 
It is certain some obscurity has ensued. As long as 
the river was single, it might well serve to deter- 
mine the countries on each side : but, when it was 
branched out into many streams, it became difficult 
to say to which part of the world the intermediate 
provinces were to be assigned. Therefore some 
have referred them to Lybia, others to 4 rabid, 
without any just reason to determine them: which 
has induced many people to alter their true posi- 
tion; and to transfer them in their maps to those 
countries, imagining that such was their situation. 
But this, being only a matter of reference, should 
not have affected the real order and disposition of 
those states. How Egypt was situated and bound- 
ed, we are very clearly informed by Leo Africanus: 
“Egyptus, clarissima regio, ab occidente desertis 
Barce, Libye, ac Numidie clauditur ; ab oriente 
desertis, que A’gypto et Mari Rubro interjacent. 
The account of Strabo is agreeable to the foregoing : 


‘° Aiyurros——asro iy TwyY AHONTOY WAL MEV YD THONG XAb 


Herod. lib, 2. cap, 19. Asyverrog Guzeog rn Asbun. lib. 2. 
cap. 65. 
10 Vol. 2: p. 1174. Kas is certainly wanting“ with deserts 
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mehayer to Avyurri Pesezpreyn”. amo O& TNS EW XML THE 
ETmeeas, Epnpors (xas) ogers, Toss TE AiBunois nos Tos 
Agaiors, wamee eDojnty. 
_ The whole extent of this country from north to 
south was ‘computed to be about six hundred 
miles: and consisted, as I before observed, of three 
principal divisions; and those subdivided into 
‘smaller provinces, called by the Greeks Noo, but 
by the natives Fabir. The number of them has 
been computed to have been thirty-six ; "" dexa joey 
4 Onbats, dex Sy ev ty Asara, Exnasdence On pet aku. 
” Diodorus makes the same distribution. But of 
this we can have no certainty, on account of the 
disagreement that is found among writers upon this 
subject, who add and diminish too arbitrarily. 
Pliny takes notice of this inconsistency, and men- 
tions some particulars. ° Quidam er his aliqua 
nomina permutant, et substituunt alios nomos, ut 
Heroopoliten, Crocodilopoliten. In short, wherever. 
there was a city, the Grecians added a nome; “ 
PARC Ce ae eee eee 
“ and with mountains.” The lower parts were bounded with de- 
serts, the upper with mountains. Without this the force and pre 
cision of the writer is lost. 

11 Strabo, vol. 2. p. 1135. 

12 Try O: yweav cemacey eis 6 xa Teranovla jpn Sscrwv [Lacowers. | 
lib. 1. pag. 35. 

13 Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 9. 

14° Strabo mentions nomes that never existed. He has one 
near the Red Sea called the Phagroriopolitan, which was quite, 


e 
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which very much confused and encumbered the 
geography of those parts. Hence Epiphanius, 
speaking of the word vouos, does not hesitate to de- 
fine it inthis manner ; ray reginwooy rns TUNXBTNS WOALS 
onucsver:'> “ it was the environs of every city.” At 
which rate, as Egypt is said to have once had " 
thirty thousand cities; it should follow, that there 
were so many nomes. 

The river that waters the whole country is the 
Nile ; which is single for some hundreds of miles 
downwards, running in one direction: or, if it be 
at any time separated by the interposition of an 
island, the streams unite again soon; and it pro- 
ceeds in its usual channel. But when it arrives at 
the extremity of lower Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Delta, where stood the city Cercasora ; it is di- 
vided into two very considerable branches, which 
inclose all the country below, and never unite 
again. They are called the Canodbic and Pelusiac 
branches; and are the extreme of all others into 
which the river is divided. At the same ume that 
this separation is made, the river still keeps on his 
course downward; having a sufficient supply of 
water to fill the Sebennitic channel, which forms 


15 In like manner Cyrill. Aleaandr, tells us, that among the 
Egyptians a nome was a city, and the country about it, with the 
dependent villages, Neos EXASN GOALS HOLE Hh Gipvovniass GUTNS, HOI 
aur avin xwnor. In Esaiam. cap. 19. 


1 See Theocritus, Idyll. 17. 
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one of the most considerable mouths of the Nile. 
For this we have the testimony of Herodotus ; who 
in his accounts of these parts is more particular 
and intelligible, and far more to be depended on 
than any other writer. : ‘O y%e dn Neaos web amevos 
sx twv Karadswov, pecs, eeony Aiyuaroy oxi Cov, Eo SaAaooay. 
Memes mev vuv Keexaowes wodsos pees erg ew 6 Nesrog? ro ds 
ano TUUTNS THS ToALos oNICETaL TeIpwcias odovs. Kou 4 
fev EOS Nw TeEMeTct, To uoAEETat TInAzoroy soma’ 1 dé 
eTEon TaV ddwY meas ecmeony eyes® rato de KavePinov come 
HExANTaL 4 de On ISeu tov sdwy tT» Nesrw ess noe. Avaey 
PECOmMEVOS, ES TO ofu ve Asara ominvestos® to de wre TSTS, 
ox Civ pecov ro Asata es Saracocay eFiel, Bre BAY IS HY 
peorenv TB vdaTos TOBEWOMEVOS TUUTNY, OUTE HYICM BVoMasnY 
To xaAceTas Lelevwutinoy some,  Agreeable to this is the 
description of the Nile, as we find it in ® Achilles 


*tTib. 2. Cap. 17. 

48 Eive Of euro Btw Tn HOUNSN beoss. O NesArog pet [hey aveobey ex 
OnBns twv Alyumtioy, nos esey es Tocerey pewy aypt MeuQews, nar ese 
weingo? HOT HEPES. Lupos ovone TH xWN eos TO Tees TS pEyaAY 
pevaaros. EvrevGey os arecippnywlas TH yn, nas e& Evos adlawe yiyvoures 
TELS, dvo [aey ExorTepw Dey AcAULEVOb, 0 Os bs Kab THY yn £16 TO THN KD TH 
Acdra wow. Achill, Tatius. lib, 4. It wants a great deal of 
amendment: 

Instead of nos est prnpoy nar neocs Zveos ovoua Tn nw 

read “at eg tb wingov nate" Keenacupos ovouw TH xwpmy 
and for 00% ets nas ry ynv ase ro oxnad TE Aerro crow, 
read 60: fie xara ony Ynv kIT, TO oytopa Te AsAtae woles. 
The two extreme branches inclesed the land, and the centre or 
Sebennyttc ran through and divided it. The latter part is an 
imitation of Herodotus —oxsGov uecov ro Asta #5 Saraooar skteh. 
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Tatius: though the passage is very much depraved. 
The purport of it, as it stands corrected, is this. 
The general Charmidas ordered his men to encamp 
at a particular place. ‘‘ The situation of the vil- 
“‘ lage,” says the author, “was this. ‘The river 
** Nile descends from Thebes ;” (which for distinc- 
tion’s sake, he calls Egyptian Thebes) “ and runs 
‘¢ single and undivided as far as JfZemphis, and for 
a little way below. The place where the grand 
‘‘ stream of the river ends, that is, where it is first 
“ divided into separate branches, is called Cerca- 
“ suros. At this point it is broken; and of one 
‘“‘ stream it forms three. Two of them run down 
“on each side upon the extremities of the country: 
‘“ but the other, the centre stream, runs through 
“‘ the land, and in its passage divides lower 
— Egypt.” 

As long as the Nile ran in a single channel, 
which was above four hundred miles, it was inha- 
bited both on the Arabian and Libyan side; hav- 
ing all the way a ridge of mountains to the east and 
to the west, which were a security to the natives. 
A few miles below Memphis, just where lower 
Egypt commenced, the mountains” of Arabia. 


9 Herodotus speaks of the whole ridge of hills in the singular 
number, and calls it the mountain of Arabia. lib. 2. cap. 8; 
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ceased ; reaching no farther downward to the north, 
though eastward they extended to the Red Sea. 
The last city on this side the river was Aphrodito- 
polis, the capital of a nome it gave name to. What 
other places occur below, such as Latopolis, (which 
was the antient Babylon), together with Scene 
Mandre, Scene Veteranorum, Vicus Judaeorum, 
seem to have been never of any great repute, and 
generally deserted. And when they were occupied, 
it was chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave of 
the princes of Egypt to take up their habitation 
within them. Some of them were only Zaberna- 
cula, booths for the security of cattle during thé 
inundation of the Nile. However, as these parts 
were separated from the body of Egypt; the Jews, 
‘who during the captivity and afterwards betook 
themselves to this country, thought it no despicable 
spot to settle in. They accordingly got permission 
to rebuild some of the places that had been long in 
ruins: and the hill, that was opposite to Babylon, 
is still called Jibel Jeheusi ; retaining their name to 
this day. These towns were situated nearly ina 
line with the uppermost point of Delta. Babylon 
in particular was opposite to that point, where the 
Nile first divided; and likewise opposite to the 
Pyramids on the Libyan side of the river. Beyond 
these there were no places of abode downward ; ex- 
cepting perhaps one called Thou. This may be 
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proved from the Itinerary of * Antoninus. For 
having given an account of all the cities on the 
Arabian side of the Nile; as soon as he has speci- 
fied Babylon, Heliou, Vicus Judeorum, Thou ; he, 
as it were at a leap, passes at once to feroopolis, 
and the towns on the ted Sea: which were nearly 
in the same parallel as the others. So that there 
was certainly neither province nor city below these 
mentioned, to the east of the great Peluszac branch. 
All that way, as I have before shewn, was a desert 
to the borders of Palestine. ' , 
The same inference may be made from Péolemy ; 
who, omitting some of the places mentioned in the 
Itinerary, takes notice but of three towns in 
Arabia, 1 mean so low as Delta, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea; Ey peDopse ApaBias ua Apeodse 
TOMOAEWS, BaPuawy, ‘HAsrodis, and then, at a great 


20 Anton. Itinerar. 


In ARABIA - - + = = © © 2 
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Scengs Wianhndg. se we ce ak we eae NP 
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DG i) ee ae ae Wi cae i eae eae ce ie al ait 2 Pa 2 
Seenas Veteranorum, =.) 3 2 Pa OS ME PS XV, 
Kiem Judean {333 et) Bur ee i eS Mi Py ee 
TO ie ohais eg Shae pw Bit es (sb, » St NM oS eg 
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*¥ Geoar. lib, 4. 
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distance, “Hewwy roa. The reason of this difference 
between the two writers seems to arise from hence. 
Ptolemy is describing the chief cities of the earth, 
and takes notice of them only: the other is giving 
an account of roads, and the places to be passed 
through in going from one country to another. He 
therefore takes in all; not only cities and towns, 
but saduc, hydreumata, lapides, tabernacula, places 
both inhabited and otherwise, together with the 
distances between them. He omits nothing that 
can be looked upon. as a landmark. In the main 
point they agree: neither of them placing either 
nome or city in Arabia, to the east of lower Lgypt ; 
which is what I wanted to prove. For as to Si/e 
and Thaubazium, mentioned in another part of the 
Itinerary ; they were very obscure places, and pro- 
bably named and distinguished for landmarks, or 
for the sake of water; such as dgerud, Agiuz, 
and LHospitium filii Said mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers and in the Nudian geographer. Many 
places are referred to in the Itinerary without 
names, consequently not towns, nor habitations ; 
such as contra Psellos, contra Talmas, contra 
Lato, &c.; spots of ground to be passed over, that 
could not be described but by places they were op- 
posite to. There is no reason to think that Ste or 
Lhaubazium were inhabited; for they occur no 
where else: and the author his self does not set 
them down in his list of Arabian cities. And if it 
should be found that there were some inhabitants, it 
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would not affect my argument. For I would not 
be thought to contend, that there was not a strag- 
gling town or two scattered in the range of the 
country, like Palmyra in the desert: though I do 
not know that there were any; nor do J think that 
the nature of the country would admit of it. All 
that I insist upon is, that there were no nomes, nor 
places of any repute: particularly, that the pro- 
vinces of Delta, generally referred to Arabia, were 
within the precincts of the N2/e, and in the best of 
Egypt. | 

These were the provinces of Phacusa, Bubastus 
and Heliopolis; three of the most remarkable 
nomes. As I have taken some pains to shew where 
they were not situated, it is time to relieve the 
reader, and to determine where they were. ‘They. 
were all contiguous to each other, and towards the 
summit of lower Hgypt. I have been obliged to 
be thus particular in my proof; because Heliopolis 
is almost by every writer placed to the east of the 
Nile; and the neighbouring provinces are trans- 
posed with it. It is well known that the country 
called Delta was termed so from the resemblance 
it bore to the Greek letter of that name. Itisa 
large triangle ; whose sides are included by the Pe- 
lusiac and Canobic branches of the Nile, and its 
basis is formed by the sea. ‘‘ As you proceed | up- 
wards,” says Herodotus, ‘‘ from the sea through 
“ the middle of Egypt, the country may be es- 
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“ teemed broad, till you get as high as Helcopolis ; 
“being all the way open and champain, marshy 
‘and without water—As you pass upwards from 
** Heliopolis, it grows narrow on account of the 
“* mountain of dradia, that here runs parallel with 
“ the country, tending from north to south, and 
“ continually verging towards the Red Sea. In 
“‘ this mountain are the * quarries, from whence 
** the stones were taken for the construction of the 
“pyramids, that are near dZemphis. Here [at 
** these quarries | is the hither end of the mountain, 
** from whence it extends itself in the direction I 
‘+ have mentioned.” * Ev§eureyv [EV Ob EOL “HAse7 oats 
és THY pea boo hod ET b SUCEH Asyurros, E0UT A WATCH UME we 
MOLE avudpos, “uabbAuS. ue 7. A. Aso de HaAssrodsos avw bOvTby 
sey essy Aiyurroc* Ty juev yue Ts Aga(3ing (0095 THEKTE= 
TAT Ab, PECov an HOXTS EOS perope[deins TE “Ob VOTS, QLEL 
Va) TEbVOou ES THY Fevbeny HONEOMEVNY Jarorcroy® ey TW Cs 
ArTorousas everot, os ec ras Tveapidas xararunterca: THs 
eu Meugs. Tourn mev Anyov, avanammres 66 Te E1onTos 
cpos. It is manifest from hence that the nome of 
Heliopolis was a mediterranean district: and con- 
sequently the two provinees Phacusa and Bubastus, 
that are always mentioned with it, were so likewise. 
This is evident from Ptolemy ; who, in giving an 


** There was a town there that they gave name to, called — 
Latopolis. 
© Eabe 25 ap.’ 8, 
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account of all the nomes in lower Egypt from the 
bottom upwards, ends with these three; “ ApaGras 
YOMOS, Kab pntpomoALs Daxzoa® BeGasirns vopros, xas pnteg~ 
woris BeBasos’ Haseroasrns vomos, xas wnTeomoAls ‘HAtg-= 
moats. The first of these Phacusa, called by Strabo 
Phaccusa, but mentioned only as a village, was the 
province at whose summit the Vile was first divided, 
where stood the city Cercasora. Many writers, 
misled by its being called the Arabian nome; have 
supposed it to be situated in that country: but I 
have shewn that it could not be so. Besides, what 
may seem a paradox, this’ very circumstance of its 
being called the Arabian nome proves it. ‘The aue 
thor of the Jt#inerary mentions many places of 
upper Egypt, that were in Arabia: and Ptolemy 
speaks of several nomes above Deléa, to the num- 
ber of nineteen or twenty, one half of which (at 
least a great number) were to the east of the Nile, 
and in Arabia. Among others Aphroditopolis, 
Antinoopolis, Panopolis, were certainly there. If 
Phacusa had been in that part of the world, they 
could never have called it the drabian province by 
way of distinction; when there were so many others 
that were in the same situation. ‘The title con- 
ferred upon it would not have been adequate to the 
end proposed: and what would have been given by 
way of eminence to particularize, must have proved 


AOS HE LIE OO ON A AY ADB, 


74 Geogr. lib, 4. 
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matter of doubt and confusion. The title there- 
fore was conferred for another reason; as I shall 
hereafter shew. Ptolemy has. taken care to guard 
us against this mistake; by distinguishing between 
the province termed Arabian, and the places that 
were really in that country: Agabsas voos, nas 
prtgomoris Daxsca. ‘The nome called Arabian was 
Phacusa; but the places really situated upon the 
borders of that part of the world were Babylon, 
Leliopolis, Heroum: e pbooin ApaGies ux%s Ageods- 
toworews, Babuarwy, "HAsemoass, ‘Hewwy moAis. From 
hence we gain this additional evidence, that there 
were two cities of Egypt called Heliopolis ; which 
is a circumstance that has never been attended to 
by any one historian antient or modern, and has 
been the cause of very great confusion. The first 
of these was a city of lower Egypt, that gave name 
to a province ; the same that is so particularly men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The other was a city to the 
east of the Nile in Arabia; whose situation is 
thus described in the Itinerary, agreeable to what 
is above said by * Ptolemy ; 


Aphrodito - = - = + = — 
Ncenas Mandias 2 Sa, BR 
Babylon - - = ~- © = MP. xIL. 
PLC =. ee ey ee a, ee ee 


*S Hence Cellarius is certainly to blame for placing these three 
provinces in the deserts of Arabia ; and for founding his opinion 
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Neither the last city nor Babylon are mentioned 
by Herodotus ; for they did not exist in his time: 
but the other Heliopolis, the more antient and 
famous, he gives an ample description of, as we have 
seen above. It is mentioned too by Dicdorus Si- 
culus and Josephus ; but by neither of them ac- 
curately: for they make one account of two places, 
and confound them together. Though some of 
these writers had been in Egypt, yet it is certain 
that they did not know that there were two cities 
of the same name; for not one of them, except 
Ptolemy, makes any distinction. ‘They are always 
confused when they speak of this part of the world ; 


upon the evidence of Ptolemy, which he did not sufficiently at- 
tend to. Extra Delta, Arabiam versus, Ptolemaeus tres nomos po- 
suit. Primum dicit Arabie nomon, cujus metropolim Phacusam 
facit, Bubastico flumini adpositum: secundum Bubasticum nomon, 
cujus urbs est Bubastus seu Bubastis ad idem flumen sita, cur nomen 
dat: tertium Heliopolitanum nomon. There is a mistake in the 
first position; for Ptolemy does not place these nomes, nor any 
nomes in Arabia. He besides mentions but one drabian nome ; 
though I think Heliopolis may likewise be esteemed such: not on 
account of its situation, but for another reason that I shall heres 
after mention. All that Ptolemy says is this; Agabres vou0s, 2x6 
patpoToAss Daneca* BeBasvrns vomos, moar pantpoarorss BuBasoc. 
"HAiemoarrns YOAOS, ott [ANT POGOAss “HAsem@orrs. Ev yeogse Agaias 
dea) AQpodsromorzws, Bacurwy, “HaAsemorss, "Hpwwv wor. Phaeusa is 
by many writers included in Heliopolis, so that one province is 
constituted out of two. 
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and the circumstances of both places are referred 
to one only. Strabo is in some degree plain and 
intelligible: for, having mentioned ‘the town of 
Phacusa, and the great canal that began imme- 
diately from it, he says, ‘‘ These places are towards 
“ the top of Delta: there is likewise Bubastus 
“ and its nome, and likewise fTeliopolis above, &c.”” 
*° “Ouro dos rows TAnTiaceos Tn nooven te Asdra” wre 
ds HOs n BaBasos TOA, “Ob 6 BeQasirns VOILOS, Ok UmEp 
aurev 0 Hasoroartns vomos. Evrauda do ecw re “Haus 
morass. His Epitomiser says the same—wegs ray aernv 
ra Avro ecw 4 te Bsbasos worss, xa Meugss, xo 
‘Hiszroris. In respect to this antient city, Hero- 
dotus always speaks of it as lying in a line, as you 
pass from the sea upwards to Thebes and superior 
| Egypt. We makes use of it as a landmark to be 
directed by in going up the Nile; as an interme- 
diate point to measure from, in stating the length 
of the country. 


EvGeurev jaey [ «aro Saracens | Hob LEW CL ‘Haseroase LQ. 7. 
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How can these references be in the least applicable 
toa place in Arabia, beyond the limits of Lgypt, 
in quite a different direction? They certainly relate 
to an interamnian city, that lay in the path marked. 
out; as the antient Heliopolis did, the city we 
have been treating of. The other Heliopolis was 
unknown to J7erodotus ; and was situated quite 
out of the line of direction, lying to the east of the 
Nile and all its branches: so that it could not be 
passed by in going up or down the river; nor be any 
ways referred to, as the other city is referred to. 
These uncertainties in the antient geography 
have misled the moderns very much: who have 
neglected their evidence in points where they are 
universally agreed; and too often copy them, where 
they differ from one another, and are at variance 
with themselves. Such has been the obscurity, that 
has hitherto attended the history of three of the 
principal Egyptian provinces, of which Heliopolis 
was particularly remarkable. Here was the city 
On, so famous for its temple and religious rites; 
whose inhabitants are reported to have been ray 
Asyumrioy Aoywtaros, * the wisest of the Egyptians.” 
The temple is said to have been very magnificent: — 
and its original name was Ain Shems or Shemesh, 
the fountain of the sun: from whence the whole 
province received its name, being called at different 
periods * Ain, Aven, and On. Bubastus was to 


*7 Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I 
VOL. VI. F 
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the east of this, and likewise a noted province; 
separated from the former by the great Sebennytic 
branch; and from Arabia by the Pelusiac. It 
was, like Heliopolis, renowned for its temple: 
which is represented as a magnificent structure } 
and was dedicated to the goddess Besheh or Beshet, 
the Agremss ayere OF Diana Agrestis, as interpreted 
by the Greeks and Romans. This nome and the 
chief city of it are the Phibeseth of the Scriptures: 
and they are often mentioned in conjunction with 
On or Heliopolis, which was next in situation. The 
prophet Ezekiel, in his denunciation of God's ven- 
geance upon the land of Hgypt, mentions them as 
joined together in situation, and partners in cala- 
mity. * “The young men of Aven and of Phibe- 
seth shall fall by the sword: and these cities shall 
** go into captivity.” Which two places are by the 
Seventy very ee translated ihe and 
 Bubastus. | 
There may not possibly at first sight oie any 
great similitude between Phibeseth and Bubastus : 
but they were undoubtedly one and the same place ; 
as may be proved from their situation, and many 


will send and take N bchadnctad the ties of Babylon my 
servant.—And when he cometh, he shall smite the land of Egypt. 
Hie shall break also the images of Beth-shemesh, that is in the 
land of Egypt; and the houses of the gods of the Egyptians shall 
he burn with fire. Feremiah 43. v. 10, Li=43. 

® Chap. 80..¥.h7. 
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other circumstances. It is to be observed that the 
mouth or opening of a river or canal was called by 
the Hebrews 5, Pi or Phi: Hence, Phi Haa- 
roth, before which the children of Jsrael encamped 
is by the Seventy translated xara cova Erend, “ over- 
“‘ against the mouth of Haaroth or Hiroth ;” or 
overagainst the opening of * Haaroth. The Lgyp- 
tians seem to have used it in the same acceptation 
for the mouth of a canal: and it often occurs for 
the canal itself, or branch of ariver. Thus Pithom 
was properly the canal of Thom: Phi Nepthim the 
canal of Nepthim. This was one of the tribes of 
the Mizraim, that settled upon the sea-coast in 
the lower part of Lgypt, to the west: the same 
that are mentioned in Genesis; ** “ And Mizrain 
“ begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and 
‘“« Naphtuhim.” In these two instances the word is 
exactly conformable to the * Hebrew pronunci- 
ation: but it seems in general to have been pre- 
nounced with a B instead of the letter P; which 
letters are in most languages convertible, and often 


*9 Exod. 14. ve 2. 

3° Than the Lorde spake unto Moses sayinge: bid the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they turn and pitch their tents before the 
entrynge of Hiroth. Tindall’s translation of the Pentateuch. 
1530. : . 

a Gen. 10. v. 13: 

32 Phatnicum seems to be Phitanicum, the mouth of the river 
Tanis. 
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substituted one for another. Hence the Sisehor 
was the canal of the Sehor or Nile proper, which 
the Greeks called Busiris: Bicalig was the mouth 
of the calig. or canal, which they termed Bucolt- 
cum: and Be Beseth the river of Beseth, the Phi- 
beseth of the Scriptures, changed by the Greeks.to 
Bibesitus, and contracted Bubastus®. Sometimes 
it was subjoined to the name of, the place that was 
spoken of ; as Cuoufbi or Canoufbi, the canal or 
mouth of the Crouf; which the Greeks changed. to 
Canoubicum : Athribis, or, as Stephanus reads it, 
Atharrhabis, the mouth or canal.of Athrib.. Nor 
was this manner of denominating cities from the 
rivers and canals. they stood on peculiar to Egypt 
only, and corresponding to the Hebrew idiom: 
there was a manifest similitude between all the ori- 
ental languages; and the same analogy may be 
observed to extend to those of Phenicia and Ara- 
bia: so that all seem originally to have been little 
more than dialects of the same tongue. It is true, 
Joseph affected before his brethren to make use of 
an interpreter. Yet, that there was a resemblance 
and affinity between the Egyptian language and the 


33 The Greeks changed it to Bo and Bow. The Borysthenes 
seems to be Bo Ruthen, the mouth of the river Ruthen ; called so 
from the Rutheni. Bithynia is of the same composition: Thyné 
merce= Horace. lib. 3. Od. 7. which is further explained by a 
passage in Claudian: Thynt Thraces erant, que nunc Bithynia 
fertur.. In Eutrop. lib. 2. y. 247. 
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iiebrew is certain; though the Phenician was still 
nearer: for that was, according to St. Jerome *, 
inter Avgyptiacam et tHebream media, et Hebree 
magnd ex parte afinis. 

The Latin bucca, the Italian and Spanish bocca, 
and the french bouche are all derived from hence; 
and are often made use of in the same signification. 
It was differently pronounced in different ages, as 
well as different countries. The city Bona on the 
coast of Barbary is a corruption of * Bi or Bo 
Anah ; the city at the mouth of the river Anah or 
Anab. Bizerta is the city at the mouth of the 
Zered or Zerd. ‘The natives say, it is derived from 
Ben Zerdt, “ the offspring of the canal or rivylet :” 
but it certainly, without any strain or alteration, 
signifies the mouth of the river it stands upon; 
which is called the Zered or Zerdé. This may be 
inferred from the history of it. * “ Eight miles to 
‘“‘ the south by west of cape Blanco, at the bottom 


34 In Esazam. lib. 2. cap. 19. wee 

38 Instead of Bo Anah or Anab it is now called Blaid al Aneb, 
or the townof Aneb: but the country round about preserves the 
antient name; being still called Anebe, or the country at the 
mouth of the Aneb. For the situation of this place, see Shaw, 
pag. 95. 

3¢ Shaw's Travels, pag. 144 and 145. 

One of the chief ports in the Red Sea is Vamboe, which signifies 
the mouth of the sea, / it is taentioned by Ovington; aud is the 
tauPie of Ptolemy. Leo Afric. calls it Yambuth. 
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of a large gulf, is the city Bizerta; pleasantly 
situated upon a canal, betwixt an extensive lake 
and the sea.” Again; “the gulf of Bizerda, 
the Senus Hipponensis of the antients, is a beau- 
tiful sandy inlet:” and the city stands at the 
mouth of it. The Boujah, the antient Salde, men- 
tioned by the same author, is Beowjah, the city 
situated upon the river or mouth of Oujah: and — 
Boushatter, where Utica was formerly built, seems 
to be Bo-sujar ; which Sujar is the antient river, | 
though the name be almost lost. 

From hence we may in some degree forma judg- 
‘ment of the analogy that subsisted among some of 
the primitive languages; and of the true etymology 
of those places, that I have been speaking of in 
Ligypt. Cellarius thinks that the canals took their 
names from the cities that were built upon their 
banks: and it possibly may have been in some in- 
stances true. But, I believe, in general it was 
otherwise ; and I think it may be proved from the 
natural history of the country. Under AZenes the 
whole plain of lower Egypt was a morass—® em 
rare, many T2 OnGaine vows, wacav Aryumrov sivas idos: 
and it is still liable to be annually overflowed. To 
make it habitable, sluices were opened; and canals 
formed, that the passages of the Nile might be 


47 Shaw’s Travels. pag. 89. 
3° Herodot. lib, 2. cap. 4. 
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cleared: which canals were denominated from some 
deity or hero, such as Ammon, Osiris, Canouf ; 
who were supposed to have conducted the affair. 
Great part of the Egyptian mythology is founded 
upon these operations. When these works were 
completed, and the land became by degrees fit to 
receive inhabitants; cities were built upon those 
canals and rivers, and received their names from 
them. Thus Bisehor, the Bisehoris or Busiris of 
the Greeks, was the city at the mouth of the Schor 
or Siris: Bibeshet, the city at the canal of ” Be- 
shet : differing little from Mardike, Wansdike, and 
the towns of Sluis in Holland: but still nearer in 
analogy to Exmouth, Veymouth, Yarmouth, and 
towns of the like composition in Britain. Some 
of the openings and branches of the Niele were 
formed by the violence of the inundations: but 
there were others, that seem to have been the work 
of art; and were called by the Lgyptians nnp, 
Phacat, and by the Greeks dwevyss: the meaning 
of which is obvious. The Phacnammonis is no- 
thing else but the Phacat No Ammon, the dike of 
No Ammon: Phaccusa, though said to be the ca- 


é 


39 Beshah was a goddess worshipped originally in upper Egypt ; 
where there was a city of the same name, called afterwards from 
Antinous, Antinoopolis: and by Helladius the two names are 
joined in one, and the city called Besha-Antinous, See Photinis. 
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pital of a province as well as a “village, is origi- 
nally the dike or canal of Cusa. From whence it 
is plain, that these places were posterior in time to 
the streams they stood on; and received their 
names from them. | 

This canal of Phaccusa commenced at a village 
of the same name, which was situated towards the 
foot of the Arabian mountain; at the part called 
the hill of the quarries. Here it began; and, after 
taking a great circumference, it turned towards the 
east and south-east, and entered the Red Sea near 
Heroopolis. It was an amazing work, reaching 
above an hundred miles; and carried on with im- 
menseé labour and expense: and is said to have cost 
the lives of an hundred and twenty thousand per- 
sons, The completion of it is attributed to Sesos- 
tris, Nechus, and others: but to whom it may most 
justly be ascribed, it is not easy to determine. The 
account given of it by Herodotus is very precise 
and intelligible ; he gives the credit of it to Nechus. 
‘This prince was the son of Psammitichus, and 
“king of Lgypt; who first formed a canal of 
‘ communication between the Nile and Red Sea: 

which Darius the Per sian in aftertimes opened 
again. The length of it was four days naviga- 


sh 
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4° If Ptolemy’s account be quite true, there were two places of 
the same name opposite to each other. | 
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“tion; and it was of width sufficient for two 
“ triremes to pass and turn, without inconvenience. 
‘“¢ It was supplied with water from the Nile : which 
‘«¢ water was carried on in a direction a little above 
“ the city Bubastus; running close by Patumus a 
‘< city in Arabia, and from thence extending to the 
“ Red Sea. The first opening of the canal is at 
‘the great level or plain of Egypz, where it is 
contiguous to Arabia : above which plain, that is 
‘to the south of it, is the hill of the quarries, 
“ which extends upwards towards Memphis. At 
‘“ the very foot of this mountain is the canal first 
‘¢ dug, and passes from west to east in a long course, 
‘‘ and afterwards turns to those hollows and open- 
‘ings in the mountain, which afford a passage 
* southward, where it enters the Arabian gulf.” 
" Yoappiring de Neyws mass eyevero, xo eGacsrcuce Asyur- 
T2, 96 TH OlwOUN EWENELENTE TEWTOS, TH ES THY Eeubeny Ja- 
Anoray Pepuon, viv Aweetos 6 THeeons dEuTEga diwouge® Ree 
pemnog ecb WAoos WEP OL TETT UES EN_OS dr weuxen, We TeVn~ 
pens duo TAkEW ome chaspeomevecc, Hxtas dt aro re NetAs 
ro udwe ec wuTny. Hara de xatumeole orsyov BaBassos mo- 
Aves Tad Harepoyv rv Aga€sny ToAw* Eenes Of ES THY Eou- 
bony Sarucouv, Oeuxras de wewrov sv ra mediz te Aryuw- 
tis, ra mpos Agabiny exovra’ exeras ds xarumecb: ra media 
TO ULTH Mewouy TEivov opos, ev TW ws AsMoromsas everos, Tx 


wy dn ageos Tare mapa thy Vwweenv yxtas n dswpus aw 


4° Lib. 2. cap, 158. 
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someon’ PLKON TOS TNY NW, KOs EWETO TeIVeL eg Sargayas 
PECBT MS O70 TL BPEOS EOS peo oou.Seiny TE KOOL VOTOY AVEO, ES 
TOY KOATTOV TOY ApaBsov—rny EWS Neyo Bacianos epugTrovTEes 
Aiyumrion amwrovro duwdexa muerades. | 
The whole description is particularly clear and 
exact, as one would expect from Herodotus. Strabo 
is not quite so precise: and, as Hgypt abounded 
with works of this kind, he has confused and blend- 
ed different accounts together. As he is in one part 
sufficiently explicit, so as not to be misapprehended, 
I shall make use of it to illustrate farther what He- 
redotus has before described. “‘H ds aexyn rng dstopu 
yas tus exdidzons ess rnv Eeubpav, amo nouns aoyeras Daxnz- 
ons, ” TUVEY NS ESb UO n Dirwvos NWN TAETOS o EXEL WN 
xo exorov 4 diweuk, Babes J’ orev apxsr pueropopw vn. Vor 
Pidrwvos xwoun we should certainly read * @iSwvos xwyn 5 
and the purport of it will be this: ‘“ The canal that 
*‘ reaches from the Nile to the Red Sea commences 
‘at the village of Phaccusa, which has a communi- 
“cation with Phithon. It is an hundred cubits 
‘“ wide, and of a depth sufficient for a first rate ship.” 
Irom these accounts the situation of several places 
may be tolerably defined. It is pretty certain that 
the Patumus of Herodotus is the Philon, or rather 


#? Vol 2. pag. 1158) 

43 The situation warrants the alteration; which is confirmed 
by the evidence of Herodotus: besides, such a town as Philon was 
never heard of. . 
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the Phithon, of Strabo: both which relate to the 
Pithom of the Scriptures. This town was upon the 
Arabian canal, in the neighbourhood of Phaccusa, 
-and overagainst Budastus. Ail these places were 
more or less near to the hill of Arabia, at the foot 
of which the canal commenced. It is to be observ- 
ed, that the nome of Phaccusa is not taken notice of 
by Herodotus; and Strabo only mentions a village 
of that name: but Ptolemy speaks of a city, the 
capital of a province. It was very antient; and 
seems to have been by most Greek writers included 
in the nome of Heliopolis. ‘This nome is represent- 
ed by Herodotus as the uppermost in Delta ; ex- 
tending towards the mountain of drabia, where the 
country became most contracted. At the very point 
of Delta stood the city Cercasora, so described as 
not to be mistaken; being nearly overagainst the 
mountain afore mentioned, and being “ the place 
“* where the Nile was first divided :°-—xaS’ nv oye 
sas 6 Neiros. Strabo, however, places it in Lydia; 
and, as the Canobic brauch, which separated it, 
might in S¢radbo’s time be much impaired ; (in the 
same manner as it is at this day) he might esteem it 
no longer an island, and place it very truly on the | 
continent. But there are other difficulties in his ac- 
count, that cannot be so easily got over. As Strabo 
was upon the spot, and very inquisitive, and is very 
minute and diligent in his description ; we cannot 
suppose him to have been grossly mistaken: nor 
could there be originally that obscurity and incon- 
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sistency, which we now experience in this passage. 
After having spoken of the canal, together with the 
towns of Phaccusa and Phithom, he says; + cures 
d ob romos WAnoiaecs Ty xoeugn te AcAta* autre de nar 4 
BeGasos WOAIG, XL 0 BeBasirns VOILOS* xb Uarep aUTWY Oo 
"Hasorroairns vomos. Evraute 0° sow 4 re “HAiw mods. 
‘These places (the towns of Phaccusa and Phi- 
‘‘ thom) are situated not far from the vertex of Del- 
“ta; there too (towards that vertex) is the city of 
‘ Bubastus with its nome, and above them the nome 
“of Heliopolis, with the city of the sun.” After 
this he gives a very ample description of the last 
city, and its superb temple; and then concludes; 
svrevbev dn o Nesaas esi 6 UwEP te Arcara, ** you come 
“ now to the river above Delta.” Thus far it is 
plain: but afterwards, every circumstance is per- 
plexed and contradictory ; so that there is no inter- 
preting what he says with any consistency. * Evrev- 
bev dn o Nesaos ssw 6 Uwep te Acarat tere dy ru poev deb bac 
nares Asbuny avamAsovre’ WTWEp Kar TO WEL AaAskavdpevay, 
nar TH Mapewriv’ ra 0 ev apiston ApaBiav, “H poev By 
‘HAsomoairis ev 19 AgaBia ec, ev de ry As€un Keenerouga 
Wo, nara tras Evdoks HEMEVN ouawas’ dEMYUT OS yup 
TKOMN TIS WeO THS “HAis TOAEWS? nabawee Ub WI TNS Kyidz, 
xb” ny EonmersTo Extivos TwY BoaViWY TiVaS KIVHoELS. Ode 


vouos Astowodirns outros. ‘Lhe meaning is this : ‘t After 


/ ; | 


“* Vol. 2. pag. 1158, 
45 Ibid. pag: 1160. _ 
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“« Heliopolis you come to the Nile above Delta: 
‘“‘ and as you pass up the river, the right hand side 
‘“‘is called Libya ; just as all the country is about 
“ Alexandria and Mareotis: but the left hand side 
“is esteemed Arabia. The nome of Heliopolis is 
‘‘ therefore in) Arabia : and the city Cercesoura is 
‘‘ in Libya, lying near the observatory of Ludovus. 
“For they shew you an observatory just before the 
‘city Heliopolis, situated like that at Cnidus : 
‘‘ which observatory Hudorus, when in Egypt, made 
‘use of to contemplate the celestial motions. This 
“is the nome called Litopolites.” Here is a sad 
confused scene. We are informed that above De?- 
ta on the right hand of the Nile was Libya, on the 
left hand was Arabia ; in which last was situated 
feliopolis and its nome ; as Cercesoura on the other 
side was in Libya. The author marks out the situ- 
ation of Cercesoura, by saying it was near the ob- 
servatory of Hudovus : which observatory stood be- 
fore Heliopolis, the city of the sun, and in the nome’ 
of Litopolis. ere is a city in Libya described by 
an object in drabia; which could not well deter-— 
mine it, as it lay at a distance, though represented 
and applied to as near: and this object is said to 
stand before Heliopolis, the capital of a very consi- 
derable nome: and yet the author concludes that 
this is the nome of Litopolis: which is absurd and 
impossible ; for no such nome existed. ‘This pas- 
sage has been corrected by some unskilful hand; and 
the order of things has been inverted. A change of 
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place in two words, and a very slight alteration in 
one of them will reduce every thing to its original 
state, and clear up all this perplexity. The names 
Heliopolites and Latopolites, being pretty much 
alike, have been transposed, and should be made to 
change place again. But still there will remain this 
difficulty, that no such nome as “ Litopolites was 
ever heard of. Besides, what is the meaning of 1 
Airowodirng ? it is neither sense nor grammar; no 
more than 7 “Haswwoaitsc was before. ‘The passage is 
still depraved: but this feminine article, that is here 
retained, will lead us to the true reading as it was 
originally, which was “4 Asroworss, “The text then 


4° There was voj.og Anteaoartns towards the lower part of Delta 
to the west, called so from Antes wor, the city of Latona: but 
that was quite a different place from this, And there was Aeroe 
morss high up in Thebdis, likewise far removed from this city. 

47 “H ev ev Hawaoriris; it should have been 6 Hawaorrrns, if 
Heliopolis had been here meant: but the corrector, who changed 
the text from Lutopolis, did not know that the nome was mascu- 
line, though the city had been feminine: nor, though it was Airo- 
eoass with a single letter, yet it was “Haseoroass with a diphthong : 
he therefore left these remains of the original reading, which in 
some measure lead us to the truth and confirm it. Out of % Asro- 
moms they formed Hawworss and Hasoworrrns. Casaubon, in. a 
short note upon this passage, would have the place called Lato- 
polis, according to Ptolemy. But the city, which he speaks of, 
was not situated here; but, as I have above mentioned, in the 
Thebais. Whatever this city was called, it was a translation of 
the Egyptian name, which was taken from the nature and situa- 
tion of the place near the quarries. Latopolis, if it was so call- 
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will stand thus: ra pev defia xorvos Avbunv—ra od” ev 
apisepe Apabray’ 1 rev ev Asroworss ev ry ApaGice esi, ev Of 
vn AsGun Kepusoupe mors nara ras Evdoke ueimevn cxowas® 
. OfSMVUT HE yxe cxomrNn TIS eo TNS “Hass TOAEWS, xalowee MO 
@Weo THS Kuyide, xa) nv ETH MELSTO EXELVOS TWY BOAVIOY ThVaS 
xuivnoeis’ 0 de vorog “Hasowoditns cures. . “ On the right 
“hand of the Nile is Libya, as you sail up; on the 
“left, Arabia. Therefore the city Zitopolis must 
““ be esteemed in Arabia ; as Cercesoura, a place 
“on the other side, is adjudged to Libya. Cerce- 
“ soura stands near the observatory of Hudovus : 
“for they shew you in the front of Heliopolis an 
“ observatory, &c. that Eudorus made use of. Here 
“then is the nome of Heliopolis :” between which 
city and Cercesoura this edifice stood. By this 
small change every thing becomes clear and intelli- 
gible: so that Strabo’s account agrees with that of 
Herodotus, which it illustrates ; and he is no longer 
at variance with himself. 


ed, was named from the Latomig, quasi Aetopwv rors, from Aas, 
lapis: and Litopolis, which is the same as AsfoaoAss, is of the 
like original. It must be owned that Stephanus Byzant. calls this 
city urbs Latone : Antovs woass, worss Asyuarre ess de morpae Meys- 
$sd0¢: but he is certainly mistaken. It was Litopolis, that was in 
this province. Strabo’s authority must be valid ; he was an cye- 
witness of what he speaks of; and seems to have been very in- 
quisitive and exact. Harpocration mentions the same place by 
the name of Litepols : which is still a mistake for Litopolis, but 
nearer to the reading in Strabo. 


OF THE 


TEMPLE OF ONIAS 


CALLED 


HELIOPOLIS. 


Iris very manifest from what I have said, that not 
only the nome of Phacusa and Bubastus were with- 
in the limits of Delta; but that Heliopolis, which 
is so generally referred to Arabia, was really a me- 
diterranean city. Hence it is wonderful that so many 
learned men have determined it another way: who 
fell into this mistake by. not observing, that there 
were two cities of the same name: the one as Pliny 
terms it, interior ; * intus, et Arabie@ conterminum, 
claritatis magne, Solis oppidum ; the other without, 
of less note, really situated in Arabia, and modern 
in comparison with the former. It lay to the east 
of the Nile, and to the north of the Lossa Regia ; 
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* Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap, 9. 
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at the distance of x11 M. P. from Babylon, and 
xxv from Memphis. Hence * Harduin is unjust 
in his animadversion on Stephanus Byzantinus : for 
there were two cities of this name, though different 
from what Stephanus supposes. It is mentioned by 
several writers under the name of Heliopolis : but 
its true name was Onium ; which it received from 
Onias the son of Onias a Jew, who built it. The 
general history of this affair is attended with some 
mistakes. It is 3 said that Onias, having fled from 
his own country, had a great inclination to build a 
temple in Egypt in imitation of that at Jerusalem: 
or rather in opposition to it, In effecting this he 
found much difficulty ; and, before he could gain the 
assent and assistance of his brethren in that part of 
the world, he was forced to have recourse to @ pro- 
phecy, which he pretended was originally uttered in. 
favour of his scheme. * ‘In that day shall five 
“cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of 
“ Canaan, and. swear to the Lord of hosts : one 
“shall be called, the city of destruction. In that 
“day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the 
“ midst of the land of Heypt, and a pillar at the 


* Hinc Stephani error duas esse Heliopoles existimantis. Not. in — 
Pline lib. 5. cap. 9. 

* See the connection of the Old and New Testament by Dr. 
Pridecaux, Part 11. Book IV. ! 

4 Isaiah 19. y. 18, 19, 
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*“ border thereof to the Lord.” The learned * Sca- 
liger has a very ingenious conjecture, that Onias 
was led to the choice of this prefecture of Heliopolis 
for erecting his temple by this prophecy : but at the 
same time making use of an alteration that render- 
ed it more in his favour. Instead of ° Air haheres 
yeamer leachath, “ one shali be called the city of 
“ destruction ;” it is imagined that he read it, dir 
hacheres yeamer leachath, ‘ one shall be called the 
city of the sun.” This is a happy conjecture, and 
seems to be well grounded: but still must be ad- 
mitted with some limitation. For first, Onéas could 
not be led to the choice of that prefecture by this 
passage: ‘* the city of the sun” not being the place 
where he took up his residence ; nor was his temple 
founded in the nome of Heliopolis. It was certain- 
ly distinct from it; as I have shewn, and will far- 
ther prove. The name of Heliopolis was given to 
it by a mistake resulting from a similitude that sub-_ 
sisted between the true name Onion, and the an- 
tient On or Heliopolis. This he availed himself of; 
and endeavoured to make the passage in /sazah ac- 
cord with this lucky circumstance, and be prophetic 


ee 


5 Animadvers. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 144. sub numero MDCCCLVI. 
§ Aquila and Theodotion render this passage Civitas Ares. Sym- 
machus and St. Jerome translate it the city of the sun. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast retains both; crvitas sols que destruetur. 
G2 
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of ‘the establishment of his temple. The name was 
certainly given to it after it was built ; and the pro- 
phecy was made use of to support what was done, 
rather than to promote it. There seems to have 
been a collusion between Onias and those of his 
party, to impose this name upon the place ; in order 
that it might be intitled to the benefit of the pre- 
diction. ‘This is plain from the Seventy : where, to 
give it a proper antiquity, they have supposed it to 
have been built by their ancestors when in Lgypt ; 

and, that what Onias had done, was only a renewal 
of the antient place and name. For where it is said 
in the original that the Israelites 7 “built for Pha- 
“raoh treasure-citics, Pithom and Raamses ;” the 
passage has been tampered with, and has been ren- 
dered thus; Kas wxodouncay rorss ovens ry Dapaw, Tn 

ve lento, xar Paweron, nor Qu, 1 esiv Hassmodss 2 Some- 
body shrew - foisting in “‘ On, which is the city of 
“the sun,” to support the pretensions of Onias ; 
and to prove that this was the original name of the 
place which he had new founded. I make no doubt 
but this was the reason of the interpolation: and I 
think it a confirmation of Scaliger’s conjecture. Yet 
this passage should prove that it was a different 
place from the antient Heliopolis ; or else the trans- 
laters must be inconsistent with themselves. The 
city of Onias, according to this account, is said to 


7 “Exod. 1. Ve lle 
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have been built when the Zsraedi¢es had resided some 
time in Egypt: for they are presumed to be The 
builders. But there was another of the same name, 
the antient On, that 1s previously mentioned in the 
same translation ; and was prior to their coming into 
these parts. It is said that Joseph, before the com- 
ing of his brethren, had married the daughter of the 
priest of On at the recommendation of Pharaoh : 
which On the Seventy very properly translate fHe/r- 
q opolis. ® Kas edwnev our [aga | any Aceyed Juyarepa 
Tleregpn LEpEWS "HAerorews wuTW EIS Yuvan. ‘There was 
‘therefore another city called On, or Heliopolis ; an- 
tecedent to the city of Onzas, allowing it to be as 
antient as they pretend, and manifestly a different 
city. But, in truth, the whole of this interpreta- 
tion, that On was Heliopolis, is an impudent inter- 
polation, and calculated for a particular end, Some 
of the Hellenistic Jews therefore did not seem will- 
ing to have the credit of their place and temple yest 
upon this reading, ‘‘ one shall be ealled the city of 
‘‘ the sun ;” and at the same time the original read- 
_ ing, dir haheres, ‘ the city of destruction,” would 
overthrow all the good they intended to draw from 
the application ; so that it could not stand with their 
pretensions. There was therefore anotber expe- 
dient thought of; and, instead of the former reading, 
they substituted 47’ hazedek, that is, “ one of them 


fs 


$ Genes. 41. v. 49. 
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“ shall be called the city of righteousness ;” as if 
they were diffident of the grounds that they went on 
before ; and knew that the prophecy, as it was first 
moulded, could not relate to their temple. 

I cannot quit this subject, without some stric- 
tures on Josephus for the part he takes in the pre- 
tensions of Onzas ; and the mistakes he is guilty of 
in the process of this story. He informs us, that 
Onias the son of Onias petitioned Ptolemy Philo- 
metor for leave to build a temple in honour of God: 
and desired a grant of that ground that lay unoccu- 
pied i in the nome of £Zelzopolis, where had stood an 
antient Eg ypttan temple, that was now in ruins, It 
seems, “ it was the spot where Jsaiah, who lived six 
“hundred years before, had prophesied a temple 
should be erected by one of his nation.” °% Tero de 
Cuero, Teppay aAicm TW mreopnTy Hoan, 0s, ETETIY ElL= 
meocsev ELuKorsors TAY YEyouws, woveimey, ws des mavrws ev 
Aware osnodopanSnvecs voy TH mEYisw Ozw ver’ avdeos Tedasz, 
Onias therefore, on the strength of this prophecy, 
writes a letter to Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra: 
which, as it has never, as I know of, been animad- 
verted upon, I will quote at large, together with the 
answer that was sent in return. The letter was 
written from Alerandria. | 


° TloaaAas Hoes pmeyaros upMby XPEGS WETEAEKWS EV -TOIS 


° Jos. Antiq. Jud, lib. 13. cap. 3. 
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wore Mohtmov epyors petra tne TH Ose Conderas, nous yevone- 
vos ev. tn Kosan Zugim xai Doswinn, nas ess Asovrwy Oe woAby 
TW ‘HAsomwoAsrg cuv Toss Tedasois, Has BS HAARS TOTES ADs- 
xomevos Te elves, Kas wWAsices EUgwy moa To naburxay ExovT as 
ign, xa die TeTo duoves mAANAoLs, 6 xab Asyurtioss cuse- 
Bune dia ro mAndos Twy egw, Ra TO Weer THS SEnTHREIAS Ox 
omodogkery® emitndesoraroy ToTOY EUW EV TH WeoTaryoosevojnevg 
Tns Aypsas BeBasews onvewpratt, Bevovra womans VANS “UGS 
Tov bepwy Cwwv jresoy® deoas cuyywontas pol, To adecmoroy 
avanahapavtTs Eeov xo cummemrionos, oimodopne as yoo TW 
weyisw Oew, nad omoswow te ty Isporordumoss, Tors curious 
JET POSS, UTED TE TH KOI THS YUVHIKOS KOI THY TEXVOY IV EXWTIY 
és tv Avyuwrov xaromuyres Ledaior, 5 auto TUvsovTES HATH 
THY TEOS ZAANABS GpLovorcy, THIS THIS eLumneeresy KEELES. 
Kas yue Hoasas 0 meopurns Taro moosimev’ Eras Suosasngtov 
ev Asyumrw, Kvesy TW Ow’ xur Worre de WROEDNTEVTEY HAAG 
Tormure dim Tov ToTby, 

The epistle is so diffuse and lax, that it is not 
easy to reduce it to English. The tenor of it is 
nearly this. i 

“ Having in the war which you have been engaged 
“in, performed, by the blessing of God, many and 
** signal services in your behalf, both in Cele Syria 
‘and Phensia ; and having observed since my ar- 
“ rival both at Leontopolis in the proyince of [Heli- 
opolis, and at other places where the Jews reside, 
“ that most of them have temples contrary to what 
“they ought to have, and on that account are ill- 
*‘ disposed to one another; (a circumstance I haye 
‘‘ observed among the Lgyptians, which takes its 
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“rise from the multitude of their temples, and 
‘“want of uniformity in their worship) and having 
“Jit upon a most convenient spot, within an inclo- 
“sure formerly dedicated to the goddess called the 
“ Agria Bubastis ; which place is full of all kinds 
‘of materials, and abounding with sacred animals: 
“TI humbly beg of you to give me leave to clear 
‘this temple that has no owner, and is in ruins ; 
“and to build there a temple to the most high God, 
“upon the same model and the same scale as that 
“at Jerusalem ; for your sake, and the sake of your 
“queen and your children: that the Jews who live 
‘in Lgypt may be able to meet together in one 
‘place with proper uniformity; and be ready at 
“hand to perform any services you may require. I 
“must moreover assure you, that the prophet 
“ Isaiah foretold that such a thing should be: There 
shall be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God. He 
“ likewise prophesied of many other circumstances 
“relating to this place.” | | 

From this letter we may see the scope and inten- 
tion of Josephus in his history ; and with what cau- 
tion and allowance he is to be read. His design 
was to aggrandize his own nation, by giving an ac- 
count of their divine establishment originally : and 
by displaying a series of great events, that from the 
earliest times had happened in their favour. In do- 
ing which he had A/oses and the prophets before 
him. But, as he was to adapt his history to the turn 
and disposition of those he wrote to; he often de- 
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viates from his guides; and is apt to add, as well as 
to diminish ; according as he thinks it may best suit 
the taste of those to whom his writings are address- 
ed: being not sufficiently attentive to the strict 
truth, if he can but dress up his history to advan- 
tage. In respect to this letter; some people would 
except to the propriety of an address in this manner 
upon a subject of so great importance: especially as. 
Onias was at Alevandria, the residence of the court; 
and might have made his petition in person, It 
may likewise be thought particular to include the 
wife in an address to a king. It seems likewise im- 
probable that a ruined temple should be full of so 
many things necessary for his purpose ; Bevovrs rou- 
Ang vAnS, “ab ToD LEpCOY Corcav [AES OV 5 that is, “ variety of 
‘ materials, and beasts for the service of the altar :” 
especially, when we come to know that, if such a 
temple did exist, it was upon the verge of a desert. 
{t is hard to account for the many temples that the 
Jews are said to have had in Egypt; unless he 
means synagogues and weocrvyas: but those were 
not unlawful. Nor does it seem politic in Oxias, 
when he had a point to carry, to speak against the 
national worship of the Hgyptians, and the diversi- 
ty of their rites and customs: it is not probable he 
would make his court by such means. Besides, the 
Greeks adopted the gods of the countries they came 
to: nor could any thing be urged against the varie- 
ty of rites in Hgypt, but what would affect equally — 
those of Greece. But, setting aside appearances, 
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Jet us examine closer ; that we may get better hold. 
The purport of the letter is to obtain leave to found 
a temple, that a prophet of Israel had foretold. It 
was requested to be built at Leontopolis in the pro- 
vince of Heliopolis ; where the goddess Bubastis, 
the Agreuss ayese of the Greeks, had been formerly 
worshipped. Here is such a complication of mis- 
takes as one seldom meets with. If we may credit 
Strabo, Leontopolis was a capital city of a nome of 
the same name, that lay far to the west, and had its 
peculiar deity. ‘’ A’am says that they worshipped 
lions there: and Porphyry mentions the same thing. 
Bubastis, the Diana Agrestis, was worshipped at 
* Bubastus, the capital of a different nome; and 
Hehopolis was distinct from both: and, what is ex- 
traordinary, the place petitioned for was diverse from 
all three ; being neither at Leontopolis, nor Bubas- 
tus, nor in Heliopolis, but. in Arabia. And, as to 
what Josephus mentions, that a temple was foretold 
to be built, vac ro peyisw Oew; Lsaiah says not a syl- 
lable that such a temple should be built ; much less 
that a Jew should be the builder. 


*¥ De Animalibus, lib. 12. cap. 7—_-Kas 6 Aewy we Seog Spnoneve- 
TOL? ULE WEEDS Th TNS Abyvmre, oxaarcrs VOMoV, EG@TWYU LOY Eves AcovTOmO= 
avrny. Porph. de Abstinentid. lib. 4, Acovta de (Tipwor] AcevromoaAsTact. 
Strab. vol. 2. pag. 1167. 3 

32 Ey rn noes bpov ess BeBastoc—n de Befasis, nar’ EAAade yAwoooy, 


ast Agrepics Lferod. lib. 2. cap. 137. 
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The answer that was returned by Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra was gracious beyond measure. They ac- 
cede to his request ; but not without some scruples 
whether it can be acceptable to God to have an 
Heathen temple converted to his use. They there- 
fore beg of Onzas to look to that: for they would 
not take it upon themselyes. They seem to pay a 
great deference to the authority of the Jewish pro- 
phet ; with whom, however, they could have been 
but little acquainted ; and betray a care and cau- 
tion about offending God, that one could scarce 
have expected from the worshippers of Jupiter. A 
Jewish high priest, if he had been applied to, could 
not have shewn a more conscientious regard. Onias, 
who was to erect the temple, had not half the reve- 
rence and forecast. 


*3 Baciasus TITOAEMAIOS xan BaciAicow KAEONATPA 
Ovice, x areeive 

Avsyvapney ce THY THPUKANT SY, aE revros EMIT OUT NY HS To To 
ev AsovromoAss re HaAsoroaire bEgoY TUMTERTOXOS cvoncda- 
CKb, MOOT aYyopEVoEVOY dE THE Ayeras BsBacews, Ato xas 
SavuaComev, £b esas TW Ow ueyapiomevoy To xadidpuconmevoy 
begou EV MTEAYEL TOTW RHE TANCES Coswy LEQOV. Emes de ov ons 
Hoaiay TOV mpoonTny EX WOAAS Keave TETO WeoLIONM EVAL, ouy- 
MCB MEV TO, EL MEAAEL TETO ETET TAL RATH Tov YOLLOY, ase 


: € 
pendev nuns donesw ess tov Qeoy EEN GOTH KEV Oh. 
LC A agenesis 


"3 Jos. Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. cap. 3 
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‘King Protemy and Queen CLEOFATRA 
s 
*€ To Onias, Health. 


“We have read your petition ; wherein you re- 
quest that we would permit you to cleanse and 
* purify the ruinous temple at Zeontopolis in the 
- prefeeture of Heliopolis, which is called the tem- 
‘ple of * Bubastis the Huntress. In respect to 
‘“‘ which, we cannot help being under some doubt, 
‘¢ whether a temple built in any impure place, and 
‘* which is full of ” consecrated animals, can be ac- 
‘ceptable to God. ™ But since you assure us that 
‘ Tsaiah the prophet did a great while ago foretel, 
‘that such a temple should be, we accede to your 
“request ; with this proviso, that it be done con-. 


** The goddess Bubastis was an Egyptian deity, and never dis- 
tinguished by a Greek title. The Greeks imagined they saw a re- 
semblance between her and their manifold geddess Diana, espe- 
cially in one character. They therefore called her Apress Aypsae 
in their own language, Bubastes in the Egyptian. | 

“48 It is difficult to say what animals were not held sacred by 
the Egyptians: those that were particularly esteemed so, and most 
highly reverenced, were dogs, cats, moles, hawks, owls and ba- 
boons. 

*6 «¢ But since you assure us that Isaiah did a long time ago” 
People that invent will sometimes trip. » Onzas in his letter had 
not said a syllable about how long it was ago. Josephus had just 
before mentioned its being above six hundred years. This part 
of the letter is not an answer to Onias ; but to Josephus the hise 
torian, who had forgot himself, 
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** formable to the law: so that we may not be found 
*“ blameable before God.” 

Such is the evidence of Josephus ; and such his 
opinion about the prophecy, that Onias made use of 
towards the foundation and establishment of his 
temple. To which opinion the very learned and 
pious bishop of Auranches accedes ; and thinks that 
this prophecy could refer to nothing else, and was 
herein most assuredly accomplished: 7” Sczo aliter 
nonnullos sensisse, et hac ad Sennacheribi et Psam- 
mitichi tempora retulisse. Sed et res ipsa, templum 
nempe Dei in media Aveypto ; et locus ipse, civitas 
Solis ; et rei auctor tam perspicue designantur, ut 
alid torqueri posse prophetiam haudguaquam videa- 
tur. Cum presertim accedat Josephi auctoritas, 
guem duobus locis affirmaturum id non fuisse puto, 
nist communi inter Jud@os opinione receptum scis- 
set. But, with just deference to this excellent man, 
I take the prophecy to relate intirely to a circum- 
stance of more consequence than Onias, and his 
temple. Jsaiah, as I before observed, makes no 
mention of a temple: an altar is figuratively spoken 
of, that was to be in the midst of Hgypt: which 
can have no reference to the temple of Onius, that 


77 Huetu Demonstratio Evangelica ; propos. 6. The bishop 
thinks the prophecy figuratively, xara oyna, alludes to the call- 
ing of the Gentiles; but verbally, “ara Asgs, to the temple of 
Onias. | 
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was not in the midst of Egypt, nor properly in 
Egypt, but in Arabia. It is likewise contrary to 
the nature and tenor of the divine oracles ; which 
are never so revealed and worded, and placed in 
such a light, that a man shall co-operate as he lists, 
and verify them at his pleasure : much less that he 
should, like Onias, make it his request to an Heathen 
prince that he would give him leave to fulfil them. 
They are never made dependant on the will of man : 
but their illustration and completion is often effect- 
ed by persons ignorant of the part imposed upon 
them, and enemies to the cause that they establish. 
Such have been the means in general, by which Hea- 
ven has been pleased to fulfil its high and dark de- 
crees: to which great purpose the very enemy of 
truth and his emissaries are often made subservient. 

As to the authority of Josephus, which the learned 
bishop lays a stress upon ; it is not in this affair of 
the least estimation. ‘To shew the influence that 
Onias gained at the court of Alevandria, he repre- 
sents Ptolemy almost as an ideot; by making him 
assent upon such slender motives: sme de cv ons 
Heatav tov reoputny x. 7. a. ‘IT am not acquainted 
‘with fsazah,” says the king; “ but since you as- 
“sure me he did say so, I shall pay that deference 
* 10 his words, as to comply with what you desire ;” 
depending upon your veracity. Of the same nature 
is his concern about offending God, by suffering a 
temple to be built to him ina polluted place. How 
is it possible that Ptolemy, who worshipped Apollo 
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and Diana, should think that the temple of either of 
them, though in ruins, was impure? and that he 
should shew greater deference for the Jehovah of 
Israel, than for @s05 rarewos, the god of his country? 
It would have been happy for Ptolemy, if these 
had been his sentiments. ‘There is something con- 
tradictory in the original request of Onias. He 
complains to Ptolemy of the many ire, temples, 
that the Jews had in Egypt; and the ill conse- 
quences that ensued upon it: yet makes this his 
reason for building a temple, " such an one as was 
at Jerusalem. This plea must be absolutely incom- 
prehensible to any persons who had it addressed to 
them. How is it possible to conceive that adding 
to the mischief would remedy the evil? It, Sibel, 
required some explanation: as it stands now, it is 
a paradox. 

Besides all this, Josephus does not seem to be 
consistent with himself; and, if we look farther 
into his account, we may from his own words find 
matter sufficient to overturn all his evidence. Let 
us attend to the era of this affair, as he describes 
it in another place™. When Antiochus Epiphanes 


© 


‘7 To build such an one as was at Jerusalem was a bold un- 
dertaking. 7 

28 Qyias Lipwyos Ut0G, Ess Tuy EY “TepooAuposs LPN LEEW, Oeuywy 
Artioyoy tg Lueias Baciden worsuevta Toss ledasorc, axev ess AAsEav- 
Deesay nos de€aueve TI torcoes DiroPpovars auTov, die Tyy pos AvTioyon 


amex Svar, On TUMparyor auTw wongs To Tay Ledaswy EDvos, es wer oein 
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was king of Syria, he raised Alcimus to the office 
of high priest; though he was not of the race of 
the priesthood, nor had any title to the preferment. 
Onias, who clained by right of inheritance, was so _ 
irritated at this ill usage, that he fled to Egypt: 
resolving to throw himself at the feet of Ptolemy 
Philometor ; between whom and Antiochus there 
subsisted grievous animosities. ‘The king permitted 
bim to come to him, and received him graciously. 
He told the prince of the great injustice done to 
him: and begged, as he had been deprived of the 
priesthood in Judea, that he might be permitted to 
maintain that character in Egypt: and that the 
king would give him leave to build MOY, somewhere 
or other, a temple for that purpose. He seconded 
his plea with a political reason: and assured Pto- 


Tors vor avre Azyop.s9066. iiebs Oe ta duvatra Te BaosrEws omoroyn= 
THVTOS, nEwwoev emiTeemery auTo, vewy Te TIOY t2¢ Atyurrs xarae 
CHEUATATI A, HALE TOES TUT CLObS EEC Seowaevery cov Qeove Ovrw yap 
Aslioxyw fAev ETS jnceADov EXTOAEUWTETIOE tes ledares, roy ev TeporoAvuposs 
vEeuy Gemopnxars WeOS aUTOP oe EVYOIAWTEOUS NEE, WAL’ BDOAARS cor aden 
evaoeBeras wo avrov avaArAryncecdas. De Bell. Jud. lib. 7. cap. 10. 
‘O te CPHbEpEwS Noywvos TR Owmat8 vb06 Orsac—AwuGarves TOMY ev TH 
‘Havwronirn voyw, x. 7.4. Zonaras. vol. 1. page 207. edit. Paris. 
1086. In Heliopolitano pago. Euseb. Chron. lib. 2. ‘This is all 
a mistake: and Yiwwvros svg both in Josephus and Zonaras is erro- 
neously put for Owe dvs. The former in Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. 
Cap. 3. styles him One ve CPX SEpEwS Viosy Opwyyjrog oe wy Fw meres. 
These different accounts misled the learned Selden to imagine that 
_ Josephus spoke of two temples: but it is certain he alludes always 
toone. Selden de Succes. Pontificum Hebreor. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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femy, that nothing would influence the Jews more 
in his favour, and wean them more from his enemy 
and rival, than being permitted to enjoy such a 
temple. It would necessarily draw many of them 
into Hgypt; and Ptolemy in both places would 
be sure of their good will and assistance. ‘This was 
speaking to the purpose. He founded his request 
on reasons of state; which had more weight with 
Ptolemy than the testimony of Jsaiah could have 
had, or of all the prophets put together. These 
two accounts are different, and, I think, not con- 
sistent: and from hence we may infer, that the 
letters quoted by Josephus are not authentic. For 
if Onias gained access to Ptolemy, so as to lay 
before him his plea; and (shewing the advantages 
that would necessarily accrue to the king and his 
people from the proposal) got his request ratified : 
this circumstance precludes all epistolary corres- 
_pondence; and renders the letters, before suffi- 
ciently suspected, to be unnecessary and vain. Not 
a word of what is principally urged in the letters by 
way of plea is mentioned here ; and what is pleaded 
in this place is omitted in the letters. Yet both 
means are said to have had the desired effect: 
which is incredible. For one of the addresses must 
have been unnecessary, and the account not true: — 
which that was, I leave the reader to judge. 

I took notice above of the just censure that Jo- 
scphus had passed on the Greek writers, for not 
being sufficiently attentive to the truth; but endea- 

VOL. VI. H 
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vourmg to make their histories rather agreeable 
than authentic. I am sorry to say of Josephus, 
that, as he manifestly imitates the Greeks in other 
respects, so he too frequently copies them in this: 
aid is liable to have what he imputes to them re- 
torted upon himself. He 1s too apt to accommo- 
date his history to the disposition of the very people 
he blames: and sometimes does not scruple to sa- 
crifice his veracity to the taste of the times that he 
lived in. . This justice must, however, be done him ; 
that in the main he is a very useful historian: and, 
in respect to the age he lived in, and the circum- 
stances that came under his own cognizance, he 
seems to have used great diligence and impartiality ; 
and his accounts are very interesting and true. 
Hence Bochart’s character of him may be fairly 
admitted: who, after having mentioned some mis- 
takes that he had found in him, concludes, how- 
ever, with a compliment to his merit. " Tot Jo- 
sephi cparpore tam paucis verbis docent ill scrip- 
tori fidem non esse temere adhibendam, cum versatur 
mm exotics. Alioyui enim fatendum est nos illi 
plurimum eo nomine debere, quod sue gentis histo- 
riam summa fide et sedulitate scripserit. 

It is manifest from what has preceded, that the 
place allotted to Omas was not at Heliopolis, as has 
been pretended. It is called by Josephus and others 


OT ree ee tte eee 


“® Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. lib. 2. cap. 26. 
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wee Oviz; and its true situation is described in that 
passage where AZithridates marches from Pelusium 
to Memphis. * Before he could get ta the last 
place, the Jews of Onium, os Thy Cvs Acyorevny x Me cay 
xoromevtes, Stopt him in his march. His rout was 
not through the land of Egypt ; but, as we are told 
afterwards, ro Asara wegieAbwv: so that Onium was 
exterior in respect to Meypt: which situation is 
agreeable to that which is allotted it both in the 
Itinerary, and by Ptolemy. have shewn that the 


29 Jos, Antiq. Jud. lib. 14. cap. 8. We find that the Jews at 
Heliopolis (the same as Onium) were so very numerous, that they 
withstood Mithridates Pergamenus at the head of his army, and — 
disputed with him the passage into Egypt : OvexwAvoy Gs Iedesos 
Aliyu@rsot, os Tyv Ove Asyouevny Nwpey xaTormeytes. Such was the 
state of the place, which was inhabited by the Jews. Let us turn 
to the other city of thesame name. Strabo paid a visit to it, and 
speaks of its former splendor: but says that, when he saw it, it 
was quite ruinous and desolate: vy» mev ovy ess maveenitos 9 WoAIG. 
vol. 2. pag. 1158. He could not have said this, if it had been 
the place where the Jews lived, and were so numerous. He 
moreover mentions the antient temple at Hed:opolis, and the apart: 
ments of the priests, and particularly those where Plato and Ev- 
doxus studied; but speaks of the whole as little frequented. 
Some few priests remained ; but of a lower denomination, who 
still sacrificed there, and performed the more servile offices: but 
the antient priesthood and college were no more. Could this 
possibly be the place where the Jews founded their temple? 
where the law of Moses was observed, and the Jewesh rites cele- 
brated? It is plain that there were two places of the same 
name; and that Onium was not the antient Hehopolis. 


H Q 
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true name of it was Ontwm ; which was so similar 
tothe antient On or Heliopolis, that it began to 
obtain that name. ‘This was caught at, and propa- 
gated industriously. Many of the Jews were very 
averse io the erecting this temple; and held it as 
much in abhorrence as that on mount Gerizim. 
Vor the sake of such the prophecy was appealed to ; 
and, with a very slight alteration, made to speak a 
language to the purpose. And, to give the place a 
_ proper antiquity, they pretended it was called Heli- 
opolis of old; inserting in the translation of the 
* Seventy, among the cities built by the Jsraelites 
for Pharaoh, ‘‘ On, which is Heliopolis.” Which 
name however it never received, till after it was 


** The translation of the Seventy is certainly of great service, 
and should be allowed its weight. But, as it ought not to be 
undervalued ; so neither should it be over-rated, nor brought 
into competition with the original. In the preface to the Vatican 
copy, published at Rome, the editors speak of the first translators 
as inspired persons. Constat enim cos Interpretes, natione quidem 
Jud@os, doctos vero Grecé—Spiritu Sancto plenos, sacra Biblia 
interpretatos esse. And again; Septuaginta Interpretum editio— 
instinctu quodam divinitatis elaborata—Septuaginta Interpretes 
Spuritis Sancti auctoritatem secuti ediderunt. After all, there are 
many gross mistakes in it: and it not only varies sometimes from. 
the Hebrew, but from itself; the interpretation being neither uni- 
form nor true. his translation is supposed to have been made 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus : but it certainly was not all 
done at one time, nor by the same hand. See Prideaux’s Con- 
nection. part. I], book, I, 
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built; and then, through a mistake that they took 
advantage of. So that this prophecy was never 
thought of previous to its being founded; nor in- 
troduced to encourage the work: but was made use 
of by Onias and his friends to establish the temple 
when finished, and to sanctify their proceeding. 

That it was generally called Oniwm, may be like- 
wise gathered from the strange mistake that took its 
rise from this name. For the Greeks in Egypt, 
hearing that the chief temple of the Jews was called 
Ovov, Onium; and, as I have often observed, catch- 
ing at every similitude of sound ; imagined that this 
name was derived from the Greek word oves; which 
in their language is well known to signify a parti- 
cular animal. ‘They therefore concluded that they 
’ had found out the secret object of the Jewish wor- 
ship; and that all their devotion was paid to an 
* ass. This notion was soon propagated: and it 
was asserted, that in the vestibule of every Jewish 
temple there was an ass’s head. Hence those saty- 
rical verses ; 


ura, verpe, per Ancharium ; i. é. asinum. 


~ 


22 Tanaq. Fabr. Epist. Critice. Spanheim is of a contrary 
opinion; and /7aseus in his treatise de Onolatreié, which I have 
not seen. 

#3 Mart. lib. 11. Epigr. 95. 
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and in another place, 


4 Judeus licet et porcinum numen adoret, 
Li Cilh summas devocet auyiculas ; sc. asini. 


Nor did this ridicule stop here: it reached even 
the Christians ; between whom and the Jews there 
was a wide disparity: but the Greeks did not trou- 
ble themselves to find out the difference. Hence 
arose that idle and blasphemous notion about the 
God of the Christians, Deus Christianorum Ono- 
choirites ; and the title that was given them of 
Asinarii. They likewise had the credit, as well as 
the Jews, of having an ass’s head in their churches 
for an object of their worship. All which took its 
rise from the name of this temple, and the mistakes 
in consequence of it. 

As this temple was built in imitation of that at 
Jerusalem, so it survived it not long: and there 
seems to have been something extraordinary in its 
catastrophe. Our blessed Saviour and the prophets _ 
had foretold the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
destruction of their temple at Jerusalem: which 
temple Vespasian had been very desirous of saving, 
but could not prevent its being destroyed. For it 
was the determined will of God, which he had de- 


*4 Petron, Fragmenta. 
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clared by the prophets, that the daily sacrifice should 
cease, and the Jewish polity be no more. If the 
temple of Onias had remained, this decree might in 
some measure have appeared to have been evaded ; 
and the prophecies would have beer rendered less 
complete. It was situated so remotely ; and was 
so obscure, that one would have imagined it could 
not have alarmed the jealousy of the Romans, nor 
have deserved their notice. Vespasian, however, 
was moved to destroy it; and, hearing of some dis- 
turbances among the Jews, gave orders for its * de- 
molition: acting herein as an instrument of God's 
vengeance, to the consummation of these prophecies 
upon the Jewish nation; which were thus far fully 
completed. 


[aie OD POS a ee ee Tee maa. a 


23 Asoas [Rascup]| pon wary ens Ey aSpoos ovArsyuoi——mporerake v0 
Asgrw Tov ev TH Ove xarvuevn vewy eSthey rav Txdemwy. “Jos: Bell: 
Jud. lib. 7. cap. 10. Some defer the destruction of it to the 
reign of Trajan. The temple upon mount Gerizun had “been de- 
stroyed long before; eee when Hyrcanus took Samaria. 
See Jos. Bell. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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SHEPHERDS IN EGYPT, 


LAND OF GOSHEN. © 


MY endeavour has been, throughout this argu- 
ment, to shew that there were no provinces of lower 
Egypt to the east of the Nile; which I have been 
obliged to prove by all possible means, As many of 
the antients speak of provinces in those parts; and 
all the moderns place the Arabian nomes there ; 
without knowing that there were two cities of the 
same name; they have caused great confusion in 
the geography of Egypt. Ptolemy seems to speak 
only of one Arabian nome, Phaccusa: but, as 
others add to it both Heliopolis and Bubastus ; 
and they are all three referred alike to that part of 
the world; I shall join them together, It is to be 
observed, that these are the only provinces that 
have been styled Arabian. It may therefore be 
asked, how they came to have this particular mark 
of distinction; to which at first sight they seem to 
have little pretension? There were many pretec- 
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tures downward upon the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, that were rather more advanced towards Ara- 
bia: and there were others above, that were really 
situated in that country, and yet not termed Ara- 
bian. Whence then came the provinces we are 
speaking of, above all others, to be thus denomi- 
nated, and to be continually referred to Arabia ? 
What could be the cause of this remarkable dis- 
tinction? My answer is, that they were called so 
from the Arabian shepherds, who had formerly set- 
tled in these parts; and held them for many years. 
This leads me to a very intricate piece of history, 
which has employed the wit of some of the most 
learned men; and has never been happily discussed. 
And I shall think myself particularly fortunate, if I 
can clear it up to the satisfaction of the reader. 
~The drabian nomes are nothing more than the 
land of Goshen, called by the Seventy Veccen rns 
AgeBsac. We are told by Syncellus* that Egypt 
had been in subjection to a threefold race of kings ; 
who are termed the durite, the JJestrai, and the 
Egyptian. Syncellus places the Aurite first of 
the three, because he thought they were first in 
time. The Alestr@i were undoubtedly the genuine 
descendants of J/izraim, who first gave name to 
the country: the traces of which are not yet *7 ef- 


6 Chronograph. edit. Parisin. 1652. pag. 51. 
*7 See the authors cited at pag. 49 of this Volume, note. 7. 
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faced; Al Cahira, and, indeed, the whole of Leypt 
being called Mezré at this day... The Aurite were 
the Arabian shepherds,.and their kings; who 
reigned here a considerable time, maintaining them- 
selves by force; till, after many struggles, they 
were finally expelled by the natives. The original 
‘account of these people we have from Muanetho ; 
whose words I shall quote at large. 

*“ Eyevero Bacsreus nusv, Tiacs oven’ ems tare, ax od" 
omws, 0 Osos cevremvevcev, nar mapadoews en TWY TOS ceyc~ 
ToAny jusguv, cvbewmor ro yevos wonuol, navraluponravres sms 
TY Kweav EcoaTEvTay, “aL padiws auuynrt TaUTHY Kore 
HOUT OS esAov. Kat rx NYEMOVEUTAYT ES ev KUTN Xe eura~ 
(AEVOL, TO AOTOY TUS TE MOAELS WHAWS EVEMENTAY, Hab To bega. 
tov Seow xareonorbav, Taos de ross emiywprors exbporara 
MUS EXONTAVTO, TES atv THACOVTES, Tuy JE Mab TH TEnve nos 
yuvarmas eis daderav ayovres.  Tlepas dz nar Baucrrew iva sf 
CUTWY ETONTHY, W ovouc nv Lararis. Kar curos: ev sar 
MeuQidt nareyiweros, THY TE MUW Kob xoTW Kweay bar 
POACYWV, KOS PeseaY EV TOKE emirndEeoT eros Karersiron To- 
TOs’ puadise OE nab TH Moos avaroAny noparioaro juepn, 
weoogwpuevos, Agcupiwv, tore ptiGov soyvovrar, ET O(MEVAY 
emiupsav rns aurns Bacrsias epods. “Evewy de ev vom rw 
LUT TOW LWiKaICOTUTHY, KEIMEVKY [LEY TEOS aYuTOARY TH 
BePasirs waraus, xarvuevny d como Tivos wpyosms Seoroyras 
Avaew’ rovurny ExTiogv TE, “al TOIS TEV STI oKUEwIUTHY 


¢ 
EWOINTEV, EVOLKLT HS KUTY XK WANTOS OWAITWY £15 ELwOTL Kas 
4 ' 


3 Joseph Contra Apion. lib. 1, § 14, edit. Havercamp. 
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Teroueus preradas wvdowy Tes guAauny, Eviade nara 
Sepeiay noyero, re ev THTOMETCUY Ka ELTtoPoIaY mape~ 
Mopevoc, Tax df nar Taurs E¥omrArcrose moos pofsov Trav eFabey 
emimehws yumvacov. Apkas J” sweanuidena ern roy Giov 
evehevtncey, Mera rerov de ereoog eCacirevoey TETT HOM KDE 
TeTloanovras ern, uarepevoc Bnov, MeS’ dv aarog Anayvas, 
EG Mob TeLaxovTa ETH net” unves emt. Emerra dt noe 
Amwpis wv nas e&nuovra, war lavas mwevrynovra nos pnvee 
sve, Ere moor de noes Aoois evven noes Teco upanovres Hob 
penvos Ovo. Kas eros mev E€ ev avrois even Incay Towros 
aKoyvavres, TOXE MBYTES EL HOt molsyres eaAoy THS Avyuwre 
eEaour tv picav. Exadrerro de ro cummoy avrwv bvos 
TRKEQS, Taro ds Est Purirers mosses? ro yuo ‘TK xa? 
sepav yrorcav Barre onrarver® to dt LOD wowmny ecru 
Wowmeves nara THy KoWwny JiarExrov, xo sre ouvrisepevoy 
yer TKLOX,  Tweo de Asyaow avres Apa@as ervecr. 
‘We had formerly a king named Zimaus: in 
‘“ whose reign, I know not why, but it pleased 
‘God to visit us with a * blast of his displeasure : 
‘“ when, on a sudden, there came upon this country 
“a large body of obscure people from the east ; 
‘and with great boldness invaded. the land, idl 
“took it without opposition. The chief of our 
“people they reduced to their obedience; and 
then in a most cruel manner set fire to their 
towns, and overturned their temples... Their be- 


*9 2 Kings. 19. v.7. “ Thus. saith the Lord—Behold, Twill 
send a blast upon him pPbndachedie # 
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haviour to the natives was very barbarous: for 
they slaughtered the men, and made slaves of 
“ their wives and children. At length they con- 
stituted one of their body to be their king, 
whose name was Salatis. He resided at Afem- 
phis ; holding all the upper and the lower Egypé 
tributary, and having his garrisons in every place 
of consequence. He took particular care to se- 
cure every part to the east: as the Assyrians 
were then very powerful; and he foresaw that 


upon his kingdom. And having observed a city, 
that lay particularly commodious in the nome of 
Sais ; being situated to the east of the Bubastite 
river; whose name was * Avaris (a name that 
had some relation to the antient theology of the 
nation): this city he built, and strengthened 


of two hundred and forty thousand men. Hither 
in sammer he resorted; to receive the corn 
ts mov BL 


3° Avagiv, vel (quod idem est) AGapwy in libris omnibus. Haver- 
camp’s note at pag. 445. Avaris and Abaris are to be sure con- 
yertible, and likely to be put one for the other, according to the 
Grecian manner of writing. But, in this passage, they must be 
carefully distinguished ; being different places, and not of the 
same etymology: asI shall hereafter shew. Avaris was in Delta, 
and was a city and province: dAbaris stood without in Arabia, 
and seems to have been only a large town, See Additional Re- 
marks. 


with very strong walls; placing in it a garrison’ 


= 


they would one time or other make an attempt 
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“which he exacted, and to pay his army: and at 


the same time to make a shew of exercising and 
“ disciplining his troops, by way of terror to other: 
“nations: » This king, after having reigned nine- 
“teen years, died: Beon succeeded him, who'- 
“ reigned forty-four years: then Apachnas, thirty- 
“ six years and seven months: after hiny Apophis, 
“sixty-one years: then Janias fifty years and one 
“month: and, last of all, Assis forty-nine years 
‘and two months. These six were the first of 
© their kings; who were always in a state of hos- 
** tility with the natives; and were endeavouring, 
if possible, to root out the very name of an 
“ Lgyptian. ‘The whole body of this people were. 
“called Huksos, that is, Royal Shepherds. ~ For 
“* the first syllable, in the sacred dialect, signifies a 
hing ; as the latter, in the popular language, 
“signifies a shepherd. ‘These two compounded 
“ together constitute the word Huksos. These 
* people are said to have been Arabians.” 
Josephus, having given us this extract from J/a- 
netho, dissents from him in the signification of the 
above name of the Shepherd Kings; and deduces 
it from an etymology more agreeable to his own 
“opinion. THe then proceeds to inform us farther 


&¢ 


ee ere 


ee oe a a oat 4 . —~ 


** He supposes it to signify.a captive: which, however, is less 
applicable to the Zsraelites than the other-title, in the room of 
which it is substituted. 
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from Adanetho, that the Shepherds maintained 
themselves in Eeypé five hundred and eleven years. 
At last the people of upper Egypé rose in opposi- 
tion to them; and under Halisphragmuthosis de- 
feated them; and having beleaguered them in their 
strong hold * dvaris, after some time expelled 
them the country: which was effected under the 
influence of Thummosis, or Tethmosis, as he is called 
in another place, the son of the former king: that, 
upon their departure, they were afraid of going 
towards Assyria; and therefore betook etic 
to the country called afterwards Judea, and built 
Jerusalem. 

After this, there occurs at some interval a piece 
of history relating to another set of people, who 
were sojourners in Egypt in the reign of Ameno- 
phis. These were in absolute subjection to the 
prince of the country, and treated by him as slaves; 
because they were infected with the leprosy. As 
they increased in numbers to a great amount, he 
employed them in the stone-quarries that were on 
the east side of the Nile, in company with some of 
the Egyptians. It is said of this prince, that he 
longed much to be admitted to the presence of the 
gods, as Orus, a former king, had been. But it 
was told him that his wish would never be accom- 


34 Katanrsrodnvas 0° eb Tomoy aPUpuY EYOITR UEIUY THY TEOs MET ECOY 


AUAOIY GVOKE TW TOT. Xe Fe A. Jos. contra Apion. rd a ee. a 
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plished, till he purged his land of the distempered 
people. He sent them therefore to the Arabian 
quarries: and, as they laboured under great incon- 
veniencies in that place, upon a remonstrance made 
to him, he granted them for a retreat the city 
* Abaris, where the former Shepherds had resided, 
that now lay desolate. *“‘Hobevra de roy CactrEn, 
WAVTASG TES TH TOMATO AchwEnpeves EX TNS Aiyurre ouUva~ 
yuyew" yevertoar dere wandes pupiadas ontw’ nas TTBS 
sig TaS AWoTomins Tad Ev TW EOS aYaTOAnY peeoes TA Nesrx 
ceuborey aurov——Tev do: reic Awrourass WS ypoves ixavos 
dunadev Torasmeoavtmy, wf roles o Baoireuc, tue woos xara 
AVM AUTOM KOOL. CHET HY ABD OMECLTN, TNY TOTE TWY TObMEVOY 
Epymalerray wrod, Avaeiv cuveywoncevr, Est & 4 orts, 
xara Tay Jeoroyiay avwlev, Tudavios, 

The whole quotation fronr Afanetho is too long 
to be given at large: and it besides contains many 
confused circumstances, that are not necessary to 
be related here. Let it suffice, that this people 
‘* chose themselves a leader; one who was a priest 
‘of Heliopolis, and whose name was Osarsiph. 
He enjoined them to pay no regard to the gods 
of the country, nor to the animals which were 
held sacred by the Lgyptians; but to sacrifice 


66 


66 


33 It was. the city 4baris which was given to them at this’ 
season, and for this purpose. Some MSS read Ava»; but the 
better have APapsy. : 

#* Josephus contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 96, 
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rs 


‘ and feed indifferently: and not to have any con- 
‘“¢ nections out of their own community.—In short, 
this priest of Heliopolis was the founder of their 
“ republic, and their lawgiver: and after he had 
‘« listed himself with this body of men, he changed 
“ his name to Moses.” *‘O. de sis rauray f Avapsy | 


“a 
nw 


EMoEAUOUTES, “Ob TOY TOmOY TETOV ES CoMoSMoW EyovTES, 
RY EMO QUT WY AEYOMEVOY Tha TWY ‘HAtorodiray legewoy 
Ocupoipoy esnoavre” nas Term meidtaoynoovres ev roriy 
sienomornoay. ‘O dt mewrov mev auross vomov elero, panre 
meoonuvey Sexs, ponte tov porisw ey Avyurrw: Semissva- 
poeviav tepov Cwwy amexsodar pandevoc, movra ve Duew nas 
avenroww’ cwamtectoas de endevs ANY Tey CUVWpOTMEVWY— 
Asysras 0 ort THy TOAITEaY Kas TeS VOMES AUTOS xaTE- 
Exropeevos LEGEUS, To yevos Hasomoastns, avojuce Orne, amo 
72 ev Haw mone Sez Osigews, ws. nm £66 .T8TO TO pen; 
perer hn Tivouc, nos meornyagevin *° Maiions. 

From hence we learn that there was a twofold 
_race of people, who sojourned in Egypt: and, 
however their history may be in some respects con- 
fused, yet much light may Le obtained from it upon: 
a close examination. ‘They were each of them’ 
esteemed Shepherds ; as will be found upon farther 


- 35 Joseph. contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 26. 

36 We see here the traces of the history both of Joseph and 
Moses ; which are blended together: as they are by almost every 
writer. in. profane, history who mentions them, or alludes to their 
transactions. 


VOL. VI. i 
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inquiry. The first Shepherds were lords and con- 
querors: the others were servants; and had the 
very city given them to inhabit, which the first had 
evacuated. These latter are manifestly a separate 
and distinct people: and, though they may have 
some circumstances blended and misplaced ; yet, 
from the name of their leader and lawgiver, it is 
plain that they were Israelites. As to the first, 
they are supposed to have been Arabians ; and are 
said to have come from the east. Indeed, every 
nation, that ever came out of Asia into Ligypt, 
must ultimately come from the east: there being 
but one way into the country, which was by the 
isthmus between the two seas. If this was the 
sense of Munetho, it was saying nothing, It was a 
circumstance common to. every nation that way, 
which visited the land of am. His meaning was, 
that they came from a country situated eastward, 
in respect to that which they came to. They were 
undoubtedly the durit@ : and the city they founded 
was Auris, called by the Grecians Avagss and some- 
times ABegis (Avaris and Abaris) by an easy and 
natural inflection. ‘The city Avaris is no other 
than the city? wx, Ur or Aur, which eignifies 


37 The Avapis of Tatian, from “yx. See §. 59. edit. Oxon. 
1700. the same as the Ovgim of Eupolentus, and the Aovaess of 
Ptolemy Mendesius. 
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light and fire; of which element the * durite 
must have been worshippers, as all the drabians 
were. The chief god was Alorus: supposed to be 
the Lephestus of the Greeks, and the Alulciber or 
Vulcan of the Latins, and by some esteemed Bac- 
chus ; but answering nearly to their Ouranus and 
Ourania, which were derived from it. Arrian says 
that ‘‘ the Arabians worshipped only two gods, 
“ Ouranus and Dionusus :” 9 Aguas duo povay Toney 
Seas, TOV Ovgavov Te xas Tov Asnoieal: Herodotus speaks 
much to the same purpose; but calls these deities 
Dionusus and Ourania : * Asovveov de Seov [novoy uous 
Thy Ovgavsny NYEOVT Os £1V 0b .—=BV OLAS BT de Tov ev Arovucoy, 
Ougotaarr’ rnv de Ovgavinv, Amsaar: that ‘ they called 
“« the first of these Ourotalt, and the latter Alilat.” 
‘I wonder that “ Bochart and other learned men 
should be at all puzzled about the name Ourotalt : 
for, though there is a redundancy of one letter, yet: 
it is nothing else but mux °x, d4/* Orath, the 


38 Various have been the opinions of the learned about this 
people. Auritarum nomine intelliguntur Du Semiderque, qua tem- 
pus historicum precessere. Marsham. sec. VUI. And yet he 
supposes that they received their name from the city Abarvs. 
Perizonius, vol. 1. page 24. allows only the gods to be the durite ; 
which is a very nice distinction of a point not to be distinguished. 

39 De Expedit. Alex. lib.7. 

49 Lib. 3. cap. 8. 

4" Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. lib. 2. cap. 19. 

42 Instead of Al Orath or Al Orat, Oratal. 

as 
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Alorus of the Greek writers misplaced. The mis- 
take arose from Herodotus, or the person he co- 
pied from, not being used to the eastern way of 
writing from the right to the left: who has there- 
fore been guilty of this little miscarriage in reduc- 
ing the words to order. The other deity, Adlat, 
has ever been in vogue among the Arabians, whose 
name they introduced upon every occasion. It is 
mentioned by “ Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; 
as well as by Euthymius Zygabenus, and the au- 
thor of the Szracenica, with an invocation of the 
goddess at large. The last of these calls it an im- 
pious and detestable address, which is recited in 
the following words; Allah, Allah, Oua Coubar 
Allah. Yt is moreover said that “ Oua signifies 
‘ greater, and Coubar great; by which is meant 
* both Venus and the Moon:” “Eye de 4 Ackis rns 
fAUTUPAS KUTWY UAE rnvesenrs TOOTEVY AS ourws, Ara, 
Ardrw, Ova KeBae Addu. “O pev AAAw iomnveveror eos, 
ro de Ove [LELC OY, +o Of Kabae PEYHAN® EIT BV N Lednvn, 
xai 1 Agoodirn® Jeos. ‘This is not expressed, nor in- 
terpreted quite truly: but I shall say more con- 


43 Eleacevyovras O: Mab EIS TO TNS AQpoovrng LSLOV, 0 HaARCt Kelap. 
HA’ LYVKDWISTbY EV TH TWEOTEUKN AUT WY ouTasg: AAAa Gua KovBae: f) ETby 
6 Seog 7 AMpodirn. De Administr. Imp. cap. 14. 

44 Anom ym. Auctor de Saracenorum principe et historia, una 
cum Euthymii Lygabeni Lib. Elench, Secte Ismaelitice. pag. 70. 
opera Sylburg. 1595. | 
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cerning it hereafter. It was an invocation of so long. 
standing among the Arabians, that Mahomet could 
not make them lay it aside; and therefore adopted 
it into his own religion: wisely admitting, what he 
- could not hinder ; but it was with some alteration ; 
Il Allah Allah, Mohammed Resul Allah: “ God is 
“ great, and AZahometé is his prophet.” 

The true meaning of the above names is obscured 
by their being interpreted and explained by the dei- 
ties of the Greeks and Romans; who strove to find 
a similitude between their own gods, and the gods of 
every country they came to: persuading themselves, 
that they were all the same under different * deno- 
minations. ‘This was the case with respect to the 
gods of the Germans and Gauls, as well as those of 
Syria and Egypt; which they adopted for their 
own. And had they travelled to the Ganges or to 
China, itwould have been all one: they would have 
done the same by Wistnou and Ixora, Brama and 
Somonacodoma, or by IV itzli-putzli at Mexico. 
They presumed io have an acquaintance even with 
the Jenovau of the Jews: and “ Plutarch assures 


le tem TOT 


45 They adopted so many different deities, that there were no 
less than three hundred gods of the title of Jupzter. Varro tre- 
centos Joves (sive Jupiteres dicendum) introducit. Tertul. Apolog. 
cap. 14. 

4B Lupnmorryosy ope, eDny TU Tov MaTELMT YY cov, co Amperct, EvbOr, O0~ 
OVYVIAKAs, fABEVOMEYVAIG avbecouTa ThAAITHs Asovucay A ah ROS UG o= 
MOVES TONG “EG paswy LOOppnTos 5 1 Tw OVTs Aoyos EF4 THs O TBTOy ExebwW TOV 
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us, he was no other than Bacchus. “ Tacitus men- 
tions it as a received notion. Such was their vanity 
and ignorance. In the place before us they esteem- 
ed Alorus both as Dionusus and Vulcan : which is 
inconsistent. But if an antient Chaldean could 
have spoken in the affair, he would have disclaim- 
ed all resemblance or connection ; and would have 
thought both himself and his deity injured by such a 
comparison. He was, doubtless, guilty of idolatry 
in worshipping the supreme Deity, the dispenser of 
light and every other blessing, under a resemblance: 
yet there are degrees even in idolatry. He was not 
so gross in his worship, or in his conceptions, as the 
Greeks and Romans were ; who pretended to a part- 
nership with him in his religion. His Alorus had 
no resemblance to the * god of grapes, nor to Ml- 
ciber the blacksmith. He would have deemed such 
a comparison an abomination. The superstitions of 
old were not uniform; nor were the gods of diffe- 
rent nations the same. It is therefore wonderful 
that ® Christian writers should run into the same 


_ eUTOD TOD ceryary 5 ‘Od Moteuyevns Yerorabwy, ea TFETOV, ELEY EY Yup 
APnvectos cay ATWOXEVOiLLE TOL KOb Asyu, penjdevae AAAOY Ebb. Sympos, 
lib, 4. probl. "5. 

47_Hist.: lib. 5. 

48 The name of Bacchus came from them ; but his base attri- 
butes were the produce of Greece and Rome. 

See Hyde, Huctius, Bochart, and even the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, 
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errors: copying the Greeks in their idle notions ; 
and making inferences from a supposed resemblance 
and identity, which never existed. 

The meaning of Al Orus is “the god of hire: 
as El Allath is “god the sun.” The Shepherds 
were called Aurite from the chief object of their 
worship : and their kings were styled priests of * Alo- 
rus; according to the Greeks, the priests of Mul- 
can: which title often occurs im the antient annals 
of Egypt. From these particulars we may infer 
that they came from Babylonia, a country that lay 
due east from Egypt ; and which was the original 
seat of the genuine Arabians, and the true source 
whence their religion flowed. The two principal 
cities of that country were Ur, or, as it is other- 
wise written, 4ur, and Babylon. In memory of 
which they built two of the same name in Lgypt. 
The place of residence, where their kings held their 
court, was Memphis : but the provinces, that they 
were particularly seised of, were Phaccusa and fleli- 
opolis. In all these places they introduced the 
Tzeba Schamaim, or Zabian worship, together with 


ing mci ap REA ALLA LAE DALAL 


56 Diod. Sic. libs 1. pag. 8. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 3. 

5" Alorus is originally a Babylonish god and hero. As a god 
it represents the sun, the supposed god of light and fire: when it 
betokens a man, it seems to refer both to Chus and Nimbrod ; but 
more particularly to the latter, who was the first monarch upon 
earth, and the first deified hero. 
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the worship of fire. Hence we learn from [Zerodo- 
éus, that Vulcan was particularly honoured at Heli- 
opolis and Memphis. Both these places they are 
said to have built: and to the latter they gave the 
name of din Shems or Shemesh, that is, “the foun 
“tain of the sun:” which the Egyptians seem. to 
have pronounced On, and sometimes Aven. The . 
temple was called Beth-shemesh : and they are both 
frequently alluded to by the prophets and sacred 
writers, together with the neighbouring province 
Bubastus. *“ The young men of Aven and Pihi- 
“beseth shall fall by the sword: and these cities 
“shall go into captivity.” He [ Nebuchadnezzar] 
*“ shall break also the images of Beth-shemesh, that 
“is in the land of Egypt ; and the houses of the 
“gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire.” 
These names given to the places, and the worship 
introduced there, bespeak them of Arabian original. 
And * Pliny tells us, that Juba in his history parti- 
cularly maintained that Heliopolis was built by Ara- 
bians. Juba tradit—Solis quoque oppidum, quod 
non procul Memphi in Agypti situ divimus, Arabas 
conditores habere. And * Diodorus Siculus alludes 
to the same circumstance, when he says, that Ucho- 


SP Eek) Oa AF, 
53 Jerem, 43. v. 13. 
** Nat. Hist. lib. 6. cap. 29. 
5§ Lib.2. pag, 9@f) | natil: 
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veus, or the prince Orus, was the founder of AZem- 
phis 5 Ovxopeus extice worry Meugiy, ETIDAVESHTNY THY HAT 
Aiwwro. For Orus is a name of Chaldean origi- 
nal; by which their chief deity was signified: as 
well as some of their kings, who assumed the name 
to themselves, or had it bestowed upon them by their 
‘subjects.. The worship of Orus was brought into 
Egypt by the Arabians, and superadded to the re- 
jigion of the country. And as the Grecians called 
the city ° Aur in Neypt Avaris and Aouaris ; so 
they liquidated and changed the name of Orus, 
whom they called Aoueris, by the same inflexion : 
whose history we have epitomized in * Plutarch in 
the same manner as I have represented. Tu me 
weurn Oorew yeverSai—rn de deurege rov Agunow, cv Awor- 
Awa, ov XKb meecSuregoy ‘Qoay EVIOL KAABOL. 


The Greeks and Romans called these people A ra- 


36 The city Ur in Chaldea is called Ovpia : Ev wore ts Balvaw- . 
vos Kaccovny ny Teves Avyery wor Oupiny. Eupolemus apud Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 17. edit. Paris. 1628. 

57. De Isid. et Osir. Esvous de cov ev Oorgwy e& HAswe nace Tov Apenptv. 
Ibid. Evsos oz Pars nab Tov Apengsy 6 OUTH YEYOVEVAb, HOt uarssorvas pega 
Curepov Qpov im Asyvatiuv, ArodAwye 0¢ vo “EAAnvay. Ibid. It 
should be corrected from the above, and written Aevew. That 
Aoucris and Orus are no other than ")x of the Hebrews is plain 
from Manetho ; who calls him by that name, and says, that he 
was admitted to the sight of the gods, and that Amenophis desired 
the same privilege, Sew yeverdas Searny woweg OP.—so it stood in 
the old copies. Joseph. contra Apion. lib, 1. cap. 26. 
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bians: but their true name was Cushan or * Cu- 
seans ; the same that they gave to the province 
where they settled. ‘This is evident from the etv- 
mology of Phaccusa, which is compounded of nnp, 
wea Phacut Cusan, or the canal of Cushan ; be- 
ing called from the canal that it was bounded by, as 
many places in Hgypt were, such as Athribis, : 
Cnoufbis, Bebesitis, Phithom. Now Cush: and 
Cushan in Scripture almost always relate to dra- 
bia. 

Some, indeed, have thought that H¢hiopia is 
meant by Cushan : but ° Bochart has proved past 
contradiction that it signifies drabia. © “I saw the 
“tents of Cushan in affliction: and the curtains of 
“the land of Madian did tremble.” Where the 
two places are put as icodwape: and what the land 
of Madian was, is well known. Zipporah the wife 
of Moses, is termed © Cusitis ; and she was of AL- 
dian. But nothing can shew it more clearly than 


58 ‘The people here mentioned are spoken of under the names 
of Arabians, Ethiopians, Cuseans, Cutheans, men of Cusk and 

utha. 

There must have been two places of this name, one a village 
upon the canal, the other a city and eapital of a nome, if Ptoéle- 
my’s account be quite true, which last was situated in Delta at 
the extremity opposite to Babylon. 

°9 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. lib. 4. cap. 2. 

69 Habbak. 3. V.7. 
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the Psalmist %“ Behold Philistia and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia :’ where the arrangement points out the 
nation alluded to. And, % “I will make the land of 
‘« Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from the tower 
‘“ of Syene even unto the border of wa, Léhiopia a 
A turri Syenes usque ad terminum Chus. - Where 
Chus must signify Arabia : for Syene stood upon 
ihe borders of Ethiopia proper; therefore that 
country cannot be meant here. There would be a 
ereat distance implied, and no interval. °+ ET de Dunvn 
‘nar EAcQovrivn, 1 meV Ets Tey OEY ang AsSvomias, uae TNS 
Aiyurrs WoAts, n 0 ev tw Neidw weoxelmern. It had 
therefore been rendered better Arabia ; for that is 
here meant. However, there is not that difference 
jn opinion, which Bochart imagines: for they that 
suppose Chus to signify L¢hiopia, mean not Ethio- 
pia proper; but Arabia. Lor many of the antients 
placed Ethiopia in Arabia Felix: others extended 
it to Persia and India: Ethiopia being with them 
in acceptation like Jidia with others; a very lax 
and undefined term, that they used in a most unli- 
mited manner ; of which many * instances might be 


62 Psalm 87. ve 4. 

63 Ezek. 29. v. 10. 

64 Strab. vol. 2. pag. 1171. 

65 Philostratus speaks of Ethiopians that were Indians : Awsowes 
perv wnovy evravSa, yevos Ivdixove De vit. Apollon. lib. 3. cap. 20. 
AiSioares cae Ivdov woramou. EKuseb. Chron. pag. 25. 
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produced. Josephus was aware of this error, and 
therefore makes a proper distinction ; telling us, 
that, though some of the Arabians were injudicious- 
ly called ® Ethiopians, yet their true name was Cu- 
sedans: °7 AiStores ye, wy noce [Xzc], ers xas vuv vo Ewu- 
Twy TE Hab Tov ev TH Agie mwavrwy, Xuoosor xergvras. 
Hence we find, that all these who were descended 
from Chus, and whom some people termed /thio- 
prans, were styled among themselves, and by all the 
people of Asia, Cuseans. Chus is called his self an 
Lthiopian, which cannot be construed a native of 
Africa > ® Xs Aso" Xzs, e€ eAitiores. The Aler- 


*° Sec Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 2. pag. 37. Marsham Canon 
Chron. Sect. XIU. 7 
*7 Antiq. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 6. 
© Syncelli Chronograph. pag. 47. edit. Paris. 1652. The 
Arabians are generally styled Ethiopians by Procopius, xs, 2§ ov 
AiSsores: Euseb. Chron. p. 11. edit. Scalig. Kas agonrdooay ex 
poeu Xvo Xvocesore AsSsowes suros exos. Lonare Annales. lib. 1. cap. 
5. Bochart goes too far in supposing that Cushan refers always to 
Arabia. As the Arabians were in situation near to the land of 
Canaan, they were better known to the Israelites than the western 
Ethopians could possibly be ; who were however descended from 
Chus, as well as the others, and sometimes alluded to in Scripture, 
and called Cuseans. Therefore in these cases the sense of the text 
must direct us. ‘ Can the Cusean change his skin, or the leopard 
“his spots?” Jeremiah 13. v.23. This relates to the western 
Ethiopians. So does the passage in chap. 46. v.9. of the same 
prophet: ‘ Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots ; and let 
‘“ the mighty men come forth: the Ethiopians (Cush), and the 
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andrine Chronicle speaks to the same purpose: 
Eyewndn de ua BAAS EK TUS OUAns TE Xam, Keo ovomects, 6 
AiSiod, osts EVEVUNTE TOY NeuGpwd YsyuvTn. The Cuseans 
then, however they may be sometimes styled £thzo- 
pians, were no other than Arabians. And hence it | 
was that the Cusean provinces in Hgypt were thus 
interpreted. It is now very plain why Phaccusa or 
Cushan, together with the nome of Helzopolis, (of 
which it seems to have been a portion) were called 
Arabian: even from the Arabians, or, as they were 
originally styled, the Cuseans, who possessed them ; 
and at their departure bequeathed their name to 
them. The Greeks therefore expressed themselves 
ill, when they first distinguished these nomes ; which 
they should not have styled Nojmos TUS AcaGias, but tev 
AeaGwy : not Arabian nomes, but nomes of the Ara- 


“* Tabyans, that handle the shield; and the Ludim, that handle 
“ and bend the bow.” Cush is not here Arabia or the Arabian : 
but, as it is rendered, the Ethiopian. The Ethiopians were of the 
same family as the Arabians ; and, like them, came from Baby- 
fonia ; of which there are many traces. The first province of 
Ethiopia from Egypt is the land of Sennaer at this day. In short, 
the Cuseans were twofold, both called Ethiopians ; 


“Os poey duocomeve “Yaepsoves, 6s O avsovTos. 


The eastern were more generally termed drabians. Of both these 
nations Herodotus gives a very distinct and satisfactory account, 
ib. 7. cap.70. Hyde is therefore wrong, cap.2. pag. 28: x 
dictis constat qudd Cush semper in §. Biblits sit Arabia, 
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bians : which would have been a truer interpreta- 
tion of Zabir Cushan ; as they were not denominat- 
ed'trom their situation, but from the nation that 
once possessed them. 

‘These strangers therefore who settled in on ype 
were no other than the Cuseans; and have been 
styled Arabian shepherds : for all the primitive dra- 
bians were nomades or sbepherds. ‘This people be- 
coming lords of the country, undoubtedly chose 
where seemed most eligible; and their profession 
would lead them to the best of the land for pastur- 
age : in which respect Goshen had not its equal. 
For it was part of the wediov Airyuwrs, the rich cham- 
pain of Egypt: so that this circumstance among 
others would induce one to suppose that they set- 
tled here. This is confirmed by the worship which 
they established in these parts ; the cities they built, 
and the name that they bequeathed to the province. 
In the AVesaic account, the land of Goshen is re- 
peatedly said to be in the land of Egypt, “in the 
“best of the land:” and yet the Seventy call it 
Peooeu TS AgaBics : which could arise from no other 
reason but its being the land of Cushan, which was 
interpreted drabian: for in © Arabia it was not 


69 Many have thought, that the place given to thé children of 
Tsrael for their abode in Egypt was at Heliopolis, or in the vicini- 
ty of it: which was the situation of the Cusean nome, called by 
Ptolemy Phaccusa, But they were at a loss to determine where 
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situated. In our translation we call the place, where 
T suppose them to settle, Goshen ; which may per- 
haps sound somewhat remote from what I suppose 
it to represent. The original is ywa, and may fairly 
be rendered Gushan : which amounts only to a dif- 
ferent dialect ; and, like Coptis, Kuptis, Avyurros, 
Al gyptus, relates to one and the same place. This 
is plain from Bar Bahlul, the Syriac Lexico- 
grapher; who always expresses Goshen by qa, 
Cushan ; and interprets it Cushatha, or the land of 
the Cuseans. Oriental evidence must in this case 
be esteemed of consequence ; and is a confirmation 
of what I maintain. “i 
According to the above determination, the place 
where the children of Jsrael resided in Egypt was 
in the principal Arabian nome; at the extreme and 
highest part of lower Lgypt, called Cushan. This 
agrees well with what is said of Joseph ; that he 
7°“ made ready his chariot, and went uP to meet 
“ Israel his father, to Goshen :” which term of go- 
ing up must have its weight ; and cannot be made 


either Heliopolis itself was, or its environs, Which they continual-_ 
ly misplaced. Zonaras, speaking of Pharaoh’s admitting Jacob 
and his family into Egypt, says, that he placed them at Helzopolis : 
Kas poarteoy TOWUAEVAS EVOL TRS wer AUTRE, TUVEKUiDNTEY HUTOIG THY EV “HAse 
Tones xerorwmorr. VOl..1. cap. ii. According to the later division 
of the couutry, it might not improperly be esteemed to have been 
part of the Heliopolitan nome. | 
7° Gen, 46. ¥. 29. 
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to agree with any other situation, that has been at- 
tributed to this land. And it is a circumstance not 
to be overlooked: for the sacred writer speaks 
always with meaning and precision. ‘That the resi- 
dence of Pharaoh, and the chief scene of all the 
wonderful transactions was in lower “gypt, may be 
inferred from many passages in Scripture. This part 
of the country, being very broad at its basis, and by 
degrees tapering towards a point, was supposed by 
® S¢rabo to be like the Greek letter » inverted. Scy- 
lav Caryandensis thought it resembled an ax or 
hatchet : 7 Est de 4 Asyurros rosade ony SOE CY jpronce were 
xe. But the natives esteemed it to be more like the 
section of a pear : on which account it was styled by 
them, and by the Hebrews, Rab and Raab ; and by 
the drabians ib and Airib, Tellus piriformis : 
and this very part of the country, that now reaches 
from overagainst'Cazre downwards towards Rosetta, 
is called ? vib at this day. The sacred writers, in 
speaking of the wonderful occurrences which their 
forefathers had been witnesses to in these parts, refer 


FEV ole @s qpagelig3: 

7 Geogr. Vet..vol. 1. pag. 43. 

73 Leo Africanus calls it Errif. Ab Alcatro Rosetum oram vo- 
cant Errifiam: ab Alcairo ad Bugie confinia Sahid—TLota Angyptus — 
cum sit fertilissima, Sahidica tamen provincia reliquas partes, omnes 
generis leguminum, animalium, pullorum, linigue copra antecellit : 
Errifia fructibus et orizé, lib. 8. This is the wedsov Aryowrs of 
Herodotus. 


tt 
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them sometimes to the land of Ham in general: 
but at other tithes they are more determinate ; and 
speak of them as particularly transacted in Raab or 
lower Egypt. 7 “Iwill make mention of Rahad 
and Babylon.” 7‘ Thou hast broken Rahab in 
“< pieces, as one that is slain: Thou hast scattered 
“ thine enemies with thy strong arm.” And /saiah 
still more expressly; 7° ‘‘ Awake, awake, put on 
“strength, O arm of the Lord ;—Art thou not it 
“that hath cut 7” Rahab, and 7 wounded the Dra- 
gon?” i.e. Pharaoh, who is often alluded to un- 
der that name. This may be learned from a similar 
passage in Ezekiel:  ** Speak, and say, Thus saith 
“the Lord God; Behold, I am against thee, Pha- 
“ raoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that licth in 
“the midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river 


74 Psalm 87. v. 10. 

75 Psalm 89. v. 10. 

eg A 

77 Among the Punic remains at Malta is a hill, which is still 
called Gibel al Rahab, for the same reason that the country of 
lower Egypt was so named; being of a conical or triangular 
figure, like the cowl of a monk’s hood. Gilelal Rahab sic ditus 
ratione et occasione figure, que ad instar cucullata curcunque mare 
de subter transeunti apparere videtur. Abele Malta. pag. 49. cap. 
68. edit. Lat. 

78 In the Vulgate, Numquid non Tu=culnerasti: Draconem ? 
«Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : thou brakest the 
“‘ heads of the dragons in the waters.” Psalm 74. v.13. 

7 Chap, 2 #8. 

VOL, VI. K 
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“is mine own, and I have made it myself. But I 
“will put hooks in thy jaws.” But nothing can 
prove the situation of the Israelites more plainly 
than the words of Moses. I have mentioned before 
that lower Ligypt differed from the upper; inas- 
much as it was all a flat, but the upper had hilis and 
declivities. It is observed by travellers that 1t scarce 
over rains here: but this want is amply supplied by 
the waters of the Nile; which annually overflow, 
and render the country amazingly fruitful. ‘These 
are circumstances that are peculiar to Egypt, and 
which are not observable in other regions. JZoses 
therefore, to prevent any disappointment among the 
Israclites on account of the different soil and cli- 
mate where they were going, tells them before hand 
what they were toexpect. “° ‘‘ For the land whither 
‘thou goest in to possess it is not as the land of 
‘“Eeypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
‘* sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as 
‘a garden of herbs: But the land whither ye go to 
““ possess it is a land of hills and valleys, and drink- 
‘eth water of the rain of heaven.” ‘This descrip- 
tion can relate only to that part of Lgypt called 
Delta ; for the other had bills and mountains, and 
springs of water. ‘The soil of the lower was very 
little above the surface of the river: on which ac- 
count in early times they were continually making 


aren ete 


$9 Deuteron. 11. vy. 10, 11. 
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artificial mounds (ywuerx), on which they raised 
their cities. It was likewise of a soft, yielding na- 
ture ; dweov rz rorayz, composed of the sediment of 
the Nile ; so that a person might easily with his foot 
make a channel; and the water would in many 
places flow in, or rise up towards the surface. All 
these passages relate manifestly to lower Lgypt, 
which was triangular, flat, and abounded with canals 
and rivers: and they afford strong evidence in fa- 
-vour of what I have been proving. ‘The situation of 
the children of Zsrae/ at the vertex of the country 
agrees well, as I before mentioned, with the place 
of residence of Joseph, which must have been be- 
low: and it is therefore with great propriety said, 
that ‘ he made ready his chariot, and went up to 
** meet Israed his father.”’ It agrees likewise with 
the account given by “ Josephus ; who makes the 
general rendezvous of the children of fsrae/ at their 
departure to have been at Latopolis or Litopols. 
He calls it indeed Letopolis: but that was an in- 
Jand city, to the west; far out of the way for people 
who were taking this journey: ** Anrzs rodss pecoyasos. 
But he explains himself in such a manner, as not 
possibly to be mistaken. ‘‘ They journeyed from a 
“city, that was then in ruins where Babylon was 
*‘ afterwards built:” but Babylon was built upon 


3: Antiq. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
*2 Ptol. Geogr. lib. 4. 


K % 
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the hill of the quarries, close by Latopolis, which is 
the city meant here : and so it should be read in Jo- 
séphus ; Tay de Topsray erorevto umra Awromorry Epnisoy 
gray ey Tors tore’ BaBuAwy yxe Ustpov uriCeroes exer. ‘Lhid 
Latopolis is the same that is mentioned by * Strado, 
overagainst Cercasoura, and the province of Cushan. 
The next place that the Israelites came to was 
Succoth, or Tabernacula, called by the Greeks Sxnvas; 
which lay directly in the rout. The Greeks should 
rather have interpreted Swccoth by =nxo, which 
more immediately expresses the meaning, and is 
probably derived from it. All these circumstances 
correspond matvellously to the establishment of 
what I have been endeavouring to prove. 


3 Tatopolis, or, as it is called in the Ttiinerary, Latopolis, was 
originally a town where the people who belonged to the quarries 
dwelt. Babylon, when it was rebuilt, was made use of fer a gar- 
rison, and was close to Latopolis: so that they are mentioned as 
the same place, Bubvawy Geuprov epuurov. Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1160. 
Latopolis was at that part of Egypt where it was narrowest; at 
the junction of the upper and lower country, overagainst the 
apex of Delta. It was of so particular a situation, that people 
could not well come from any other part, but the province of 
Cushan or Goshen, to make it a place of rendezvous; it lay so 
much out of the way of other places. See also Herodotus, lib. 2. 
cap. 8. of the hill of Arabia. Strabo distinguishes between Li- 
topolis and Latopolis. The former he places close by Babylon, as 
I have shewn: the latter he mentions, vol. 2, pag. 1171, in the 
vicinity of the city of Crocodiles, above four hundred miles higher, 
almost as far as Syene, 
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Here then was the land to which the children of 
Fsrael succeeded, after it had been abandoned by 
its former inhabitants: but at what interval is un- 
certain. It seems pretty plain, from the tenor of 
the Scripture, that they came into a vacant, unoccu- 
pied district. And, as it was the best of the land, 
there is no accounting for its being unoccupied, but 
by the secession of the Caseans, whose property it 
had lately been. Joseph, when he instructs his 
brethren what answer they were to give to Pharaoh, 
when he should inquire about their occupation, lays 
this injunction upon them: “ “Ye shall say, thy 
“ servants trade hath been about cattle, from our 

youth even until now, both we and also our fa- 
‘thers: that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen ; 
for every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
« Eeyptians.” From whence Le Clerc very justly 
collects, that this land must have been in possession _ 
of shepherds or herdsmen before. Qui enim collt- 
gere potuisset Josephus fratribus, arte editd, eum 
tractum incolendum concessum iri, nisi, &c. The 
inference he makes is good, that there must have 
been shepherds in those parts before ; otherwise Jo- 
seph could not have foreseen that, upon telling their 
occupation, this land would necessarily be given to 
his brethren. But, that the shepherds were Lgyp- 
tians, as he affirms, is unwarrantabie to suppose ; 


Ca aa a a aR A ER a AT 


84 Gen. 46. v: 34. 
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and, as to the national custom that he alludes to it, 
is all matter of groundless surmise. Authority for 
it he has none: nor can any reason possibly be given 
to suppose that the Heyptians deserted the best of 
their “land. They were undoubtedly the drabian 
shepherds, who were before in possession of it ; and 
were called Cushan or Cuseans, from Chus, the 
founder of their race. ‘They gave name to this part 
of the country, which was called from them Cushan 
and Gushan; by Ptolemy Phaccusa, Saxxere ; 
which is supposed to have been the name both of 
the city and province. ‘They deserted it at last, be- 
ing expelled by the natives: and the land lay for 
some time desolate : which accounts for the words oi 
Joseph, which cannot otherwise be explained. It 
likewise affords a satisfactory reason for the Lsrael - 
i¢es finding such easy access into the country ; sO as 
not only to dwell in it, but to have the land of Go- 
shen given them for a possession, even the best of 
the land of Egypt. “<* And Israel dwelt in the 
“land of Egypt in the country of Goshen ; and they 
“had possessions therein.” gk 

It is supported strongly by the evidence of MJa- 


55° The words of Le Clerc are these : antea etiam eam regionem 
Pastortwbus MEgyptis attributam, qui sejuncti ab aliis tivebant. Qué 
enim colligere potursset Josephus, fratr bus, arte edit, eum tractum 
CONCESSUIR U2, NISL EX more gentis ? | 
£6 ; Gen. 47, v. 27. | 
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netho ; who tells us, that the second Shepherds suc- 
ceeded to the places which had been deserted by the 
former: and mentions particularly that the city 
Abaris, which had been built by the first Shepherd 
king, was given to those of their body who were em- 
ployed.in the * quarries. The Zithotowue or quar- 
ries were close to the deserted city; which for that 
reason was called by the Greeks in after mes L/- 
thopotis or Litopolis. | 

Josephus, out of a desire to aggrandize his own 
nation, supposes that the Shepherds who bere rale 
in Egypt were his ancestors ; and that hence arose 
the hatred that the Egyptians bore them : ™ or: xare 
Tiny Kweav aura sduvacevocy nov o1 meoyovor. Tor this 
reason he makes no difference between the twofold 
race of shepherds, which Afanetho, even as he quotes 
him, sufficiently distinguishes. ‘The first were the 
Cuseans and their Pastor kings, who held the coun- 
try in bondage: the others were the Jsraelitish 
shepherds ; who succeeded to the first, and were 
themselves in a.state of “ slavery, 


87 Joseph. contra Apion. lib, 1, §. 20. 

*8 Ibid. §. 24. 

#9 Many are misled bya mistake of Manetho in making the first 
Shepherds retire towards Syria and build Jerusalem: from whence 
they conclude they were Israelites. out this is a trifling cireum- 
stance to go upon, in opposition to express evidence to the eontra- 
vy, And even here they argue upon a false principle 3 as if Je- 
rusalem was built by the children of Lsrael. Jebus was a eity of 
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We are informed by Afanetho, that the Shepherds 
who came first into Egypt were called ‘Yxews, Hyc- 
sos; the first syllable, in the sacred dialect, signify- 
ing a lord or prince; and the latter, in the national 
common tongue, a shepherd. This is not satisfactory ; 
though taken, as Josephus assures us, from MManetho. 
‘There are few instances of words compounded from_ 
two different languages. Besides, the etymology 
was probably to be looked for in the language of the 
people who were called so. Husebius has given us 
this title somewhat different, and deduces it from 
one language only: °° Exwagiro ds ro cujsmray autwv elves 
"Yuscows? Tato O¢ eotty. Bacirsic roipeves. To yoo ‘YK, nad 
isa yhuoody, Barirce onuaivers’ to de OYELQX, woipny 
est. “ This whole nation had the title of Hukoussos 
“or Royal Shepherds: for the first syllable in the 
‘“ sacred tongue signifies a prince, and the two last a 
“ shepherd.” Eusebius seems to have taken some 
pains, to give us a more genuine ” reading than that 


the Jebusites before Israel came into Canaan: and it was never 
fully in their possession, till Joab took the strong hold of Szon, 
The Israelites therefore did not build it: nor did the Shepherds, I 
imagine, who were before them ; though there is no proof of this, 
and it is unjust to make any inference either way. } 

9° Prep. Evang. lib. 10. cap,13. -He makes the whole word 
to be a compound in the sacred language. From whence we may 
learn that the language so called by the Egyptians was the Cusear 
or antient Arabian ; the same as the Chaldee. 

8* Ile probably bad corrected this passage from Apion, who, as 
well as A/unetho, wrote the history of Egypt. 
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which is found in Josephus ; and, from the light that 
he afiords us, we may possibly arrive at the true 
meaning of the word, though contrary to his deter- 
mination. The Grecians were very unfortunate in 
their etymologies ; and bad copiers of every thing 
from the orientals: so much so, that there is scarce 
an instance of their representing things truly. ” 
Manetho his self was an Egyptian grecised: and 
the mistake may be originally in him; as he was as 
little acquainted with the sacred language of his 
country as a foreigner; the knowledge of it being” 
in his time lost. The Cuseans were certainly shep- 
herds, and were generally termed so by the Lgyp- 
tians. But this must not be esteemed their Gentile 
name: for they were denominated from their coun- 
try, and distinguished by the name of their fathers. 
That name was Cush and Cuskhan; which the Greeks 
expressed by Xove and Xeees. This Husedius has 
preserved ; but has not transmitted the name entire- 
ly pure and unembarrassed. Ue or Quc certainly 
sivnifies lord or prince, something great and noble. 


9? How should they possibly be happy in their etymologies of 
foreign words, who go so wide of the mark even in their native 
language, when they undertake to define any thing ? Plato in his 
Cratylus says that aSpemes is quasi arabpor & omwme, contempluns 
que videril : LV pte, Waa Try ceved ponu yun, quusr youn, fatus 
BUecvoc, Tape TO aye opey" Seov noes Sees, TL 0% FO Sees, OME ETE TPE EL. 
This was one of the brightest geniuses that ewr Greece saw. See 


Euscb. Prep. Evang. lib, 11. cap. 6. 
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It is a Babylonish word ; and was adopted by the 
Egyptians, and occurs often in the name of their 
kings. The original which Josephus copied was 
"Yxxous, or, with the Greek termination, ‘Yxxovos ; 
that is, the great Cush, or lord Cusean. It is true, 
‘Yxxoueos, Or, as it had better be written, “Yxyzces, 
relates to a people who were shepherds: but that 
profession is not necessarily nor originally included 
in the name. Josephus having said that Zws signified 
a shepherd, induced Eusebius to retain it, and to 
write the word ‘Yxxovcws : a mistake that is easily re- 
medied. pe Fas | | 
The Egyptians had several terms of honour, 
which they prefixed to the names of great person- 
ages: such as Petah, Caen or Cohen, and the title 
that we are speaking of, Uc, Ouc, or Ouac ; for so 
it is often written. The first is to be found in Pe- 
tiphra, Potipherah, Petisonius, Petosiris, Petar- 
bemis, Petubastes the Tanite, and ® Petesuccus 
builder of the labyrinth. Petis, called Peteos in 
Homer, the father of Menestheus the Athenian, 18 
ef the same original ; % roy yue Ilerny rov mareoa Me- 


©3 Sce Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 36. cap. 13. 

94 Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. pag. 17. Ev ross xpovoss Os 2 Mucews eBac- 
ovrevory Accupiwy Epsyvens’ Asyuariwy os eBactAcuoe eticwvios, 6 vas 
dapaw. Cedren. Compend. Historiar. pag. 46. edit. Paris. 1647. 
See also pag. 41. Chercemo, as we learn from Josephus, says that 
the Egyptians called Moses Tisithen, and Joseph Peteseph. Aryumrsa 
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VETTEWS TE SPUTEVTHYTOS ELC Teorwy, Paveows Asyurrsov urap- 
Sayra x. tA Cahen likewise, or Cohen, signifies a 
prince or ruler ; and also a priest. For both the 
antient Cuseans and the Hgyptians are said to have 
chosen their kings from among the priests. It some- 
times signifies a great officer: for Jra the Jairite is 
styled * Cahen. We read in Artapanus, as quoted 
by * Eusebius, that the Caen of Heliopolis had a’ 
daughter that married one Canebro: in which the 
history of Joseph is obscurely alluded to; who mar- 
ried Asenath the daughter of Potifera or Petifra, 
called by ” Eutychius the Caen of Heliopolis. Ca- 
nebro is "ay 13, the Hebrew prince or ruler ; * Caen, 
Cohen, Con, having in many languages that signifi- 
cation. Sabacon the Ethiopian means Sabe Rex, 
“the Arabian king of Saba ;” and is not properly 
the nate of the person ” mentioned. Canoubis, or, 
as it should be expressed, Can-Ouph, is “ the lord 


Of wuToss OVA LATH ELV, TH) LEV Maven Tiowev, Tw Be Iwona, Tlerece®. 
Contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 32. Peteseph is Petah Oseph or Joseph. 

95 2 Samuel 20. v.26. The same title is given to Zabud the 
son of Nathan. 1 Kings 4. vy. 5. : 

a Hist. Synagog. pag. 230, edit. Scalig. Amstel. Janson. 
1658. 

97 Annales. edit. Pocock. tom. 1.. p.87. Gen. 41. v.45. | 
8 472, the Cahen of On. | 

9? Chaan augustum nomen est regum Tartarie appellativum. 
K aimpfer- Amenitat. Exotic. pag. 136. 

99 In lke manner Conchares, Tarracon, Sarracun, &ce 
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“¢ Quph ;” of which I may say more hereafter. 
Chiniiadanus, the name ef a king of Babylon, is 
Caen al Adon or Adonai. TFhonos Concoleros, 
whom Africanus specifies by his twofold titles, 
- Oavos Koyxoregos, 6 xas EAAnuos Lapdavaw arog iS. (like 
Sabe Con) Thonos Con Ouc Al Orus: which last 
has been by inexperienced writers contracted to 
Coleros. Thamas Couli, the late conqueror of 
Persia, was distinguished by the same title, and 
ealled Coult Chan: which is still in use in great 
part of India and Tartary. The German koning 
is similar to it; and we seem to retain it in our 
word hing, but more apparently in the feminine. 
Maundevile® calls the emperor of China the 
Chane of Cathay. He speaks of the sege or re- 
sidence of the great Chane: and says, ‘“ the lordes 
* here han folke of certayn nombre, als they may 
‘* suffice: but the grete Chane hathe every day 
‘« folke at his costages and expences, als withouten 
* nombre.” Chingis Chan, the celebrated Tartar 
emperor, called Changius Chan by Hatho, is in- 
terpreted the king of kings: for such is the pur- 
port of Changis Chan; answering very nearly to 
words of the same signification in * English. 


a 


109 Travels. pag. 257, 264. 

* The plural inflexion is now lost in most English words: but 
three hundred years ago we should have written and pronounced 
king-es king, what is here expressed Chingis and Changes Chan ; 
that 1s, BacsAeug BaosAcwy. The inscription of this prince’s seal is 
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The other term of honor mentioned by Josephacs 
and Lusebius, which is most te the present pur- 
pose, is found prefixed to many names both of Ba- 
bylonish and Egyptian original. Chus, the great 
founder of the Cusean race, is called Oucchus, 
Quachus, Hvechus ; from whence came the Lacchus 
and Bacchus of the Greeks and Romans. It is 
sometimes written Ochus, and compounded Selo- 
chus, a@ name assumed by several eastern princes. 
Achoris, Achorus, and Uchoreus the name of the’ 
person who built Afemphis, is of the like compo- 
sition; and is properly Ouc Aur, the great Oras, 
the prince of light, and the deity of fire. There 
were several kings in Egypt of the name of Cheres: 
some are styled Acheres or Acherres; which is 
“* the mighty Cheres :” others are stiled Conchares 
and Achencheres ; that is Ouc Cahen Cheres, “the 
“ oreat lord and ruler Cheres.” Of this many in- 
stances may be found in the Alexandrine Chronicle, 
as well as in Eusebius. Acheres and Achencheres 
is, according to the Greek acceptation, “‘ the great 
“lord Afars:” but properly it is arez, a lion; 
from whence the wens of the Greeks was derived. 


a 


mentioned by Johannes de Plano Carpini; and, according to his 
translation, is this: Dominus in ceelis;.et Cuynch Chan super ter- 
ram. Johan. de Plano Carpiniy cap.8. He was in Tariary 
anno 1246, being sent thither by Pope Innocent 1V. See also 
the Travels of William de Rubruquis, anno 1253. ch. 27. 
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* Aduns juev nos pouns cuuforoy auras 6 Aww. It was a 
title first conferred on the third king of Assyria, of 
whom I shall treat hereafter. The Hgyptians, who 
called Ham, Cham, pronounced Arez, charez and 
cherez : hence Acchencherez, or Ouc-cahen-charez. 
So Hala, Habor, Haran were at times pronounced 
Chala, Chabor, Charan. These titles were re- 
tained by the Egyptians even in later times. Hu- 
doxus, who resided at Heliopolis, is said by * Laer- 
fius to have studied under Iconuphy, a priest of 
the country. Ixovegv was not, I apprehend, the . 
name of the person, but of the deity that he was 
priest to; whose name and title, properly ex- 
pressed, was *Ouc Cahen Ouph, “ the mighty 
“ prince Ouph ;” or, as the Greeks would have 
called ‘him, Canouphis. Plutarch mentions this 
person expressly by this name, and stiles him Cho- 
nuphis, *Xovzegss weogntnc. And in another place, 


—— 


* Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. 5. Pag. 671. edit. Potter. 

>. Vib. 8. 

* Ouc and Ouac, signifying something great and splendid, was 
not only admitted as a title, but by some supposed to have been 
areal name. Hence Marbodeus, in his poem upon stones and 
gems, mentions a king of Arabia so called: Eoar, Rex Arabum, 
fertur scripsisse Neront. 

The Arabian name Evaw is the same as Ouac differently pro- 
nounced. Marbodaéi pocte veteris de lapidibus et gemmis carmen. 
Colon. 1539. 

5 The priest that was applied to about the interpretation of 
the characters found on a tablet in Alcmena’s tomb was called - 
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he tells us that he was of ALemphis : ° Evdofov jaev 
sv Xovegews gags Mewouira OLauuo oes § and at the same 
time mentions that Pythagoras studied under 
Ocenuphis of Heliopolis. Neither Chonuphis nor 
Oenuphis are properly the names of men ; but of 
the god Anubis, to whom the priest was sacred, as 
well as the college at Heliopolis, where Ludoxus 
and Pythagoras studied. There is a passage to 
this purpose in the same writer, *where he is en- 
deavouring to shew that Bacchus and Osiris were 
the same deity. One reason, and that a plausible 
one, is that the same plant is sacred to both; the 
ivy of Bacchus being called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage chenosiris : which he interprets the plant of 
Osiris. But he makes a wrong reference of the 
terms of which the word consists; and does not 
give the right interpretation. ‘The true reading 1s 
Chan Osiris ; and, in the original, Cahen or Cohen 


a ree re Sn ea 


Chonuphis. This was about the time of Agesilaus. Plutarch de 
Genio Socratis. Vide Opera. vol. 2. pag. 578. edit. Xylandr. 

6 De Isid. et Osir. 

7 Chonuphis and Oenuphis are the same names differently writ- 
ten; answering to the Anubis of the Romans, and the Canoubis of 
the Greeks. “Isopervras de Tlvdayopas prev Loyynd to Aryvortiw werys- 
meopntn padylevoas UWAclwy de LegeveQsds ta HAsoworrrn’ Evdo£og de a 
Kisdsos Xovagids rw nas avtw Aryvatiy. Clem. Alexand. Stroin. 
lib. 1. pag. 356. edit. Potter. 

8 Ets o¢ Tov KIT TOV, éy EAAnves Te na0sepoves To Arowwerw, xas DAL 
AbyumTboss AgyeTas HEVOTEOSS ovonelerras, TNLUVOYTOS TH OVOLHTOC, we 


Lact, Duroy Ocsesdos. Plut. de Isid, et Osirid. 
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Sehor, the lord Sehor or Osiris. Ttisa name given 
to a*vegetable; as among us plants and flowers. 
have names given them from great personages: but 
it does not originally signify a vegetable; being the 
title of the god it was consecrated to. 

I have before mentioned the triumphal exclama- 
tion of the Arabians to the two deities which they 
worshipped, Aadw, AdrAAa, Ove KsGue Aaaw It is 
found in Constantine Porphyrogennetus; but the 
passage is imperfect as he quotes it; and the right 
division of the two principal words as Ovex Oubwe : 
for, as Bieyiivos is put for Virgilius, ZeCneos for Se- 
verus, so is the word Ove for Ovae, being the samé 
as MN; fire or light. There is good reason to think 
that Jehovah, the name of the God of Israel, une 
derwent a like change, and was converted to Twa, 
Juba, by the natives of Africa, especially the Mau- 
ritanians. They conferred it as a title of supreme 
honour upon their kings, whom they are said to 
have deified. Juba, Mauris wolentibus, Deus 


{ . 


° The Eygiptians gave the names of their gods to sundry plants 
and animals; and took them likewise themselves. This last cir 
Cumstance is mentioned in Lucidn’s dialogue Pro Imaginibus. 
Ew yee te¢ Aiyuaries, Osmep Hat derosdwrpeover dros eros Marty, buws 
ToS Besors CVOLLATIY ELS xOp0y EMTS PWILEVES" oxedoy your Ta wAeica Kuro 
tf wgavov esi. Hence they had the names of Horapollo, Serapion, 
Mermapion, Chonuphis, Manetho, &c. 

*° Minuc. Felicis Octavius. pag. 25, edit, Ouzel, 
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est. ™ Mauri manifest? Reges colunt ; nec ulla 
welamento hoc nomen pretexunt. _ The true read- 
ing then of the above passage is undoubtedly this ; 
Ii Alla Alla, Ouac Oubar Alla; that is, “ god 
“ the sun is god, and the great lord Ouar” (the 
same as Orus and Ouranus) “is god.” ‘The Gre- 
cians were persuaded that one of these was the 
planet Venus or the Moon: and ” feliodorus has 
_translated this passage, and applied the latter part 
accordingly, making it a feminine deity ;. Q Agcrora 
"Hass, was Deanvn Asorowa. They are the words with 
which Hydaspes, a king of the western Ethiopians, 
approaching the altar at AZeroe to sacrifice, invokes 
the two deities of his country; and which would 
have been rendered more properly, 0 Ascwora “Hise, 
nar ov y Oveave Atorora. Il Alia thes Ouac Oubar 
Alla. 

That I am not mistaken, will appear from a 
similar. passage in /Hesychius ; though it is some- 
what depraved. “x, dur, signifying light, was 
thought to be applicable to many of the a oetial | 
bodies, as I have shewn: on which account the 
Greeks interpreted the word differently, Among 
others, Hesychius informs us that the planet Ju- 
eal alee ene en TE ee 

© Cyprian. de Vanit. Gentium. See also Lactant. Apologet. 
cap. 24. edit. Cerdan, Selden de Diis Syris. Syntagm. 2. cape 1, 
and Ouzelii Animadvers. ad Minuc. Fel. pag. 154. 

12 Tthiopic. lib. 10. 

VOL. V&. I, 
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piter was called by the Chaldeans MoroBoBag. Mo- 
AosoBae, Aros asne WHE Xardasos: which Vossius 
“alters to Moacy Bawa. In the first word, or part 
of the word, he is certainly right: but in respect te 
the second, he is guilty of a bold and, at the same 
time, an unnecessary alteration. The text is right 
as it stands: and, if there be any thing seemingly 
uncommon, it arises from the different manner of 
describing the same word, x; a circumstance that 
must happen, when there is a variety of transcribers 
from one tongue to another. OfGae, like Ovfap, 
ABapis, Aseeis, &c. relates to light, and is of the 
same radix: on which account it is made a repre- 
sentation of Venus, Jupiter, and other planets, 
The original reading in Hesychius was Morxox (the 
same as Meaty.) ” Obwe* Atos COSND ToL Xardasors : 


*3 De Orig, et Progr. Idololatrie. lib. 2. cap. 33. 

*# In respect to the antient invocation of the Arabians, it may 
be worth while to attend to the different accounts of it. Euthy- 
mius Zygabenus says, that they worshipped the morning star, 
which they called Chabar or great : ELowWADARTeOUY, wpogxvyovyTes Ta 
Ewe Pogy ASPs HEE TH AQeodsrn, nv On nats Xap Tn fautay smrovopaCuuc 
yAwrrn: Ondos de 4 Assis aurn thy peyarny. pag. 1. edit. Sylburg. 
1593. We learn from the author of the Saracenica that Allah 
Allah signifies God, that Oua is greater and Coubar great; that 
1s, the Moon and Venus: AdaAe, AAA, ova xxCap AAAa. Kas ro 
ev AAAa, AANa, tpunveverar 6 Oroc, 0 Osage To de ova, presCwe? To de 
KuGscp, peyarn, nros Deryvy scoer Agpodvrn. pag.70. In the Cate- 
chesis Saracenica, sive Saracenismi Anathematizatio, it is described 
in this manner, AvwOrparicw rus te Tewsyn TpCoKYYOLY Tees cespH nour 

? 
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that is, “ the Tord of prince of light is a name 
« oiven by the Chuldeans to thé planet Jupzier.” 
There is little difficulty m the passage; yet it has 
‘been the cause of much perplexity *. : 
Tt is apparent, from what has been said, that 
what is termed Owe Oubar by one autlior, 1s ex- 
pressed Melech, “ the lord or prince” by another : 
whence we may arrive at the true meaning of this 
oni < st Mh ia eisai het eae lomo 


To twoQope nar tn AQpodsrn, nv nave Tay Agabur yAwroay XaSae ovo- 
paluor, THT ect, weyarny. pag. 85. “ I held accursed all those 
“ who pay any adoration to the star of the dawn or morning, 
and to the goddess Venus, whomt in the Arabian tongue they 
«© eall Chabar, that is, great.” So likewise says Cedrenus. Con= 
stantinus Porphyrogennetus supposes in like manner that the planct 
Venus was worshipped under the same name of Choubur ; but 
makes ova a connecting particle only. Upecevxorras Oe nas sks To 
TNS Ageodvrns Cs COV, 6 HGASSS KeCae'—To Me ova ayTh TH Keb CUVOET LE 
tidewos. De Administ, Lmp. cap. 14. There being such a word 
as Chobar, which signified gréat, these writers were led to imagine 
that it was necessarily the true reading here. But they did not 
consider the redundancy that ensued from two words of the same 
signification being joined together in so smalla period. Con- 
stantine Porph, tried to rid himself of this inconvenience, by mak- 
ing the first a copulative: but that was contradicting the inter- 
pretation given’ by every person who had treated’ of the subject ; 
and at the same time did not make’ sense of,it. In short, Ovx or 
Ovex Ov€ap is the same in acceptation as the Méasy, O8ue of He- 
sychius: and the true reading and interpretation may be from 
thence confirmed. Ovx OvGap, * the great Ouranus or Alorus.” 
5 See Selden de Diis Syris; Syntagm. 1. cap: 16. and the 

readings quoted by the learned Joh. Albertus upon this word, in 
“his edition of Hesychius. 


Le 
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title of honour, though it be sometimes differently 
written. The term then ‘Yxovcews, which should 
have been ‘Yuyovecos or Ovxyouccos, the same in 
analogy as Uchorus, signifies the lord Cusean: 
and it might easily have been mistaken for a shep- 
herd. For, as the Egyptians hated the memory of 
the sons of Chus, who were of that profession; it 
was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cu- 
sean: so that a Cusean and a shepherd might have 
been taken for synonymous terms: but the true 
meaning is as I have represented it. 

_L hope I have given a satisfactory account of the 
Arabian Shepherds, who came from Babylonia and 
settled in Hgypt; where they introduced the wor- 
ship of their god Alorus, and whose kings were the 
original priests of Vulcan. It has always been es- 
teemed a dark and abstruse subject: yet many evi- 
dences of this affair may be farther obtained upon a 
diligent inquiry, as they lie here and there scat- 
tered in the vast field of history; where the Cuseans 
are alluded to under the names of Assyrians, Ethi- 
opians, Chaldeans. By this means the place they 
originally came from is sufficiently pointed out; 
though the accounts are sometimes intermixed with — 
circumstances foreign to their story. Mustathius 
has this remarkable passage about antient Kgypt. 


ae) e € 
Exandn de WOTE, KATH THY SSOP LAY, H TOAUTYH XeC% Pal 


wae a nee 


*© Schol. in Dionys, Perieg. ad y. 232. 
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Agora, «ot Tloropsce, was AsPsomsa, dim ras exer Arbsoras® 
wees OY WOAACL Tav TarGIUY isopaoh, ‘The true meaning 
and interpretation of this may be explained in the 
following manner. ‘ This antient kingdom was 
“called of old 4éria:” which name it received, 
not, as the Scholiast on Apollonius surmises, rae 
TO prEhovay Ear Thy Yn¥; which is a vulgar error: 
but from the city Auris and the Aurit@, whe gave 
it the name Auria, changed by the Greeks to Asgia. 
It was called ‘‘ the river country,” becaise it was 
all acquired soil, and the gift of the river ;  eararos 
ze yn, xo dwpov te moraue. Lastly, “it was called 
“ Ethiopia” from the Cuseans, who were called 
Ethiopians; the history of which people was, ac- — 
cording to Kustathius, very antient. That the 
land of Egypt was not called Aéria from its colour 
is, 1 think, plain from the very passage that Ue 
Scholiast alludes to: | 


10 7 ee eee 
7 Kas worapos Teirwy xardinpoos, w v0 warm 


Agdsras "Heo : 


where the last word is a proper name, and cannot 
be interpreted werwiwn; as it would not ve sense or 
grammar. It was, we find, an antient and almost 


17 Ad lib. 1. v. 580. 
*8 Herodot. liv. 2. cap. 5, | r 
*9 Apollon, Rhod. Argonautic. lib. 4. v. 209. 
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original name; and mentioned as coeval with that 
of Ethiopia or Cush: and an early name of Lgypt 
must be almost prior to Greece and its language ; 
at least, it could not be borrowed from it. It 
was one of the Names, mweos wy TOAAQL THY WAAGLwY 
‘“ mentioned in the antient histories of the 
“* country:” its meaning must not be looked for in 
Greece. The Greek writers thought Aur to be the 
same’ as ane; and thence formed acgie, through 
ignorance of the true meaning of the word. The 
same mistake prevailed among the Romans. Hence 
arose the error of * Julius Firmicus; who, in 
speaking of the antient Chaldeans and some of the 
Africans, says that, “of all the elements, they 
‘“* paid the greatest deference to the air:” Assyria 
et pars Afrorum aérem ducatum habere ele- 
mentorum tolunt: wherein he was misled by the 
sound. Jt ‘was not the air (4ér or Ang), but x, 
Aur, fire, quite a different element, that was the 
principal object of their worship. The people 
whom Eustathius alludes to under the name of 
Lithiopians, Tacitus mentions as Assyrians. ~ Sunt 
gui tradant Assyrios convenas, indigum agrorum 
populum,. parte éigypti potitos, ac mox proprias 
urbes Hebreasque terras et propiora Syria coluisse. 
Eusebius calls them, as Lustathius has done, Ethi-_ 


isogact, 


7° De Errore Prof. Relig. pag. 5. edit. Argent. 1562. 
u Tot. Histeliped. cap. 2. Marsham. sec. XL. pag. 335. 
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opians (a name I have shewn the Cuseans to be 
often denominated by); and says they came from 
the Indus, and took up their habitation in Lgypt : 
*2 A Siomes aro J Iyde moras avasavres woos TH Avyurry 
wuncav, There is a passage of the same author as 
translated by St. Jerome which is very short, yet 
contains an epitome of all I have been saying. 
4 Sub Acherre in Agypto regnavit Telegonus, Oris 
Pastoris filius, septimus ab Inacho. Telegonus is 
here put as a proper name of the prince who 
reigned. But it is not so: it is a Greek com- 
pound; and means only an alien, one born in 
another country, and that came from a great dis- 
tance. ‘This being settled, the purport of the his- 
tory is to this effect. “ When Acherres was king 
“in Egypt, there likewise reigned there a foreign 
“ prince, who was descended from Orus, and was 
“of the shepherd race:” which Orus or Alorus 
was, we know, originally of Babylonia. So that 
the whole of this short account relates to the Cu- 
seans. But it is said at the close that this foreigner 
was in descent the seventh from Inachus. This 
seems to be an interesting part of the story, which 
ig here obscured. What connection can a son of 


22 Fusebii Chron. pag. 25. edit. Scalig. 
3 By the Indus they mean the east, or a place towards the 


east. 
24 Eyseb. Chron. Hieron. Interpr. pag. 14. edit. Scalig. 
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Orus have with a king of Argos 2 What relation- 
ship could possibly subsist between them? Carry 
the antiquity of drgos as high as it will possibly 
bear; and make Jnachus, if ever there was such a 
man, contemporary with Abraham: yet the arrival 
of the Shepherds in Egypt, which is here alluded to, 
must have been prior to it: at least we may venture 
to affirm that it could not be seven generations 
“later. But there is otherwise no correspondence 
between the terms: nor can they possibly relate to 
one another. The original history, of which the 
above is a bad copy, I imagine was this. Sub 
Acherre in Agyptum se recepit, et partem regi- 
onis occupavit Rev alienigena Pastor; ab Oro 
Babylonio ortus, et septimus a Noacho. This last 
word had been probably transposed to Onacho ; 
from whence the Greeks altered it still farther, and 


\ 


75 Iwoneeros, nar lesos, Kansans 0 bepos TewpAarers, TaTiavos re, xat 
AQpinaves cuvoporoyeor xara Ivanov yevnOnvas Mwcea. Syncellus. 
pag. 121. edit. Paris. 1652. “O% mpwros Acyerwov nyeirat [Tvavos] 
HATH TOV WMEmoITOV mET aL Lepspapnsy Acoupioy Barras» xa. e Usepoy 
aperey auras Fs ner Mogens. \ Luseh.:Prepe Evang. lib. 10;. caps. 
The king who reigned after the expulsion of the first Shepherds 
was but equal in time with Inachus: how could a person that 
preceded some centuries be the seventh from him? Amosis laid 
the city Auris in ruins: xerecuabe Os rny Adveray (Aovpiay) Anwors, 
nate tov Apyssav yevorevos Ivaxev. Apion apud Clement. Alex. 
Strem. lib. 1, pag. 320. edit. Potter. ‘O d¢ Apwors eyesile var’ 
Tvayov Bactrew. Ptol. Mendes. apud ‘Tatianum. § 59. edit. 
Oxon. 1700, See Theophilus ad Autolycum, lib. 3. 
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reduced it toa name they were acquainted with. 
If this be, as I imagine, the true reading, it makes 
the migration of the Shepherds to be about the 
time of Serug or Nahor, What is extraordinary, 
this is the very time when it is supposed by that 
very great chronologist archbishop * Usker to have: 
happened: who refers it to the year of the world 
1920, according to the Hebrew computation; in 
the hundred and first year of the life of Serug the 
seventh from Noah; and in the forty-second of 
Terah, eighty-eight years before the birth of Abra- 
ham. But this is a degree of exactness that I da 
not pretend to arrive at. Let it suffice, that near 
this period I imagine this event to have happened. 


a 


26 A.M. 1920. Ex vicind Arabia irrumpens gens eorum quos 
Hyc-sos, zd est, Reges Pastores, Agyptii vocabant, Memphim cepe- 
runt, &c. Usserii Annales. pag. 3. edit. Paris. 1673. Bishop 
Cumberland supposes that the Shepherds invaded Egypt A. M. 
1937; in the time of the same patriarchs, according to the 
Hebrew chronology. Remarks on Sanchon. pag. 170. 


% 


OF SOME 
EVIDENCES STILL REMAINING, 


WHICH ILLUSTRATE 


THESE EARLY OCCURRENCES. 


"THE lower part of Heypt being annually over- 
flowed, must have been liable to some alteration in 
a long course of years. Among other changes that 
- it has undergone, it has suffered some in respect to 
its streams and canals.. One of the principal of 
these, if not the very chief arm of the Nile, was the 
Canobic, or great channel; which is in many places 
dry, except at the time of the inundation: by this 
means, all the interamnian country which we have 
been speaking of, the nome of Cushan and part of 
the Heliopolitan province, is joined to the firm 
land, and constitutes a portion of Libya. The Nile, 
that was first divided at Cercasora between Ba- 
byfon and the pyramids, is not separated ull you 
come eighteen miles lower; so that the extreme 
part of Delta is now formed by some broken land, 
that probably belonged to the inferior part of the 
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antient fZeliopolitan nome. By this means the ex- 
tent of lower Hgypt is in some degree abridged. 

It may seem wonderful, if, after an interval of so 
many ages, and after such alterations, any traces 
should now remain of those early transactions that 
we have been speaking of.. Yet I think some evi- 
dences may still be found amid the ruins of this 
antient kingdom. * AZarcellinus observes that, 
though the Grecians, and particularly Seleucus 
Nicator, rebuilt many cities in Asia, and arbitrarily 
imposed names taken from their own language and 
country; yet the antient and original names given 
by the first. founders of those places, and which. 
were in the Assyrian tongue, were never intirely 
effaced. ‘The same observation will hold good in 
respect, to many places in Egypt. Ina province, — 
that seems to have been formerly part of the Helio- 
politan nome, is a village at this day called Cofru 
Cossin, or ‘village of Cossin:” which, from its 
sttuation and the similitude of its name, I should 
think. had a reference to the antient land of Goshen. 
The temple at Heliopolis was called Beth-shemesh 


_ 77 Nuator Seleucuseabusus muititudine hominum, quam tran- 
quillis im rebus diutius revit, ex agrestibus habitaculis urbes con= 
struxit, multis opibus firmas et viribus: quarum ad presens ple- 
reque licet Grecis nominibus appellentur, que tisdem ad arbitrium 
imposita sunt conditoris, primogenia tamen nomina non amittunt, 
que eis Assyria lingua mstiiutores veteres indiderunt. lib. 14. 
cap. &. 
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er “house of the sun;” and din-shems, or she- 
mesh, the fountain of the same. In this district 
there is a place remaining, called Beer Shems ; 
which is of the same purport: it signifies ‘ the 
*“ well of the sun;” and is a lasting memorial of 
the antient religion of the place. I have men- 
tioned that the 4rabian nome was so denominated 
from Cushan, which was the same as Goshen. The 
Seventy calls this Gessem and Gesem; Artapanus 
“Keron and Kaisa: and it is called by St. Jerome 
*? Terra Gesen: where each writer denominates the 
place by the name that it went by in his own time. 
I make no doubt, but in the town of * Geeza we 
see the remains of the antient Gesen and Goshen ; 
as it has been at different times expressed. This 
may be proved from Herodotus. I have shewn 
that Goshen was the province of Cushan, and had 
a city of the same name: and that this province 


? 


28 Tipwrov wev thy Keooay ssacdouncas. Apud Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib. 9. cap.97. Mera Of TauTe mapayever dacs Tov Fe WaTEge 
nob TES BOLADSS nopasCovrag BoAAny vorcepeiv, ues xaT OMIT I nVas Ey ve 
wore: Kasoay. Ibid. lib. 9. cap. 23. Constantine Manasses calls 
it Gosem: Ev yn Tocey osnileras, wpe ts ApaPras. pag 40.. edit. 
Meurs, 

29 Vol. 1. pag. 49. edit. Benedict, Paris. 1693. In the book 
of Judith of the Vulgate translation chap. 1. v. 9. it is called 
Jesse. . 

3° It is called Grzéy by Vansleb, Gize by Dr. Pocock, Geeza by 
Shaw, Chist by Egmont and Heyman; and is the Algize of the 
Nubian geographer. 
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and city were the uppermost in lower Egypt, wheré 
the Nole divided. In this very nome Herodotis 
mentions a principal city, called by him Cerca- 
sorum, but by Strabo Cercasoura: which has un- 
doubtedly suffered some change in its orthography 
and pronunciation ; yet it is not so far sophisti- 
cated, but that its true etymology may be arrived 
at. The original name was Caer Cush Aur, “ the 
“ Arabian city Aur :” the last term was the true 
name of the place, which was the antient city of 
Orus : the other, Carcusha, as well as Phaccusa 
(by which it is called by Ptolemy) being accidental 
terms, and gentile marks of distinction; the oné 
given to distinguish its inhabitants, the other to dée- 
note its situation. Carcuwsa is therefore no more 
than the Cuscan city, as Carour is the city of Ur 
or fire, by which it was sometimes called. Car or 
Caer, “p, Kir, in most of the oriental languages 
signifies a city or fortress; as appears in Carche- 
mish, Carthaida, Carteia, Carnaim: and, among 
the Britons of Phenician extraction, in Carlisle, 
Cuerdiff, Caerphilly, Caernarvon, and Cacr-uriak 
in Cornwall. Herodotus is very particular in his 
description: of Cercasorum, which he mentions as 
situated at the very extreme point of Delta; 
> THK TO ofu TE Agata, was WOpoe Keoxarweov TOALW. 


And in another place he describes it still more ex- 


3* Lib, 2. cap. 97. 
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actly, by saying that it was at the point where the 
Nile was first divided ; * AEX eH Keoxaowpe WoArsos, xaT" 
ny ox iCeres oO Nevdos, es ro IIndacsov pewv as ts KoyeGov. 
This is the exact situation of Geeza; which stands 
Overagainst the pyramids (that are called from 
thence the pyramids of *Geeza) at the extreme 
part of Delta, in the antient Cusean province, 
where the Nie was of old divided into its two 
principal streams. If then there was no similitude 
of sound remaining, and the name had been totally 
changed or obliterated; yet the identity of the two 
places might be indisputably ascertained. 

Tt is true, the town of Geeza, whicl: I suppose to 
be situated at the extremity of an island, is by later 
writers mentioned as upon the western bank of the 
Nile ; the Canobic branch, which once separated it 
from Lydia, being much diminished, and sometimes 
dried up. But * Dr. Pocock still places it in an 
island; and at the vertex, as it stood of old. Whe- 
ther this be the exact truth, | do not know; as it 
does not appear like -an island in the account of 
that curious traveller * Norden. But it is a point 


wT RED. .2« CDs 2d- 

33“ Chi vuol videre le Piramidi, bisogna che passi il flume, 
“et vada in un burgo, che gia ft Citta rimpetto al Cairo vec- 
** chio, hoggi nomato Geza.” Viaggi di Bremond. In Roma: 
1079. 

% ‘Travels. vol. 1, plate 7. 


35 Voyage d’Egypte et de Nubie par F, Lows Mardis. Rol. 
yol. 1. Planche 17. 
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of no great consequence: for while the pyramids 
remain on one side, and the hill of Arabia on the 
other, whatever lay in a “line with these may easily 
be known. ‘They are sure and lasting landmarks ; 
and nearly between these was the apex of lower 
Egypt, and the city Cercasorum. So that, if not 
only the Canobic branch, but the Né/e itself was 
to fail, yet the antient situation of the places, which 
I have been speaking of, might by this line of di- 
rection be made out. The great Astuary, between 
the Isle of Thanet?’ and the main land, is in many 
places reduced toa ditch: yet not only the island, 
but the towns upon it, together with those that they 
correspond to of antient date, are known and de- 
scribed: nor has any obscurity ensued, 

T think then, we may rest satisfied that the pro- 
vince of Cushan was the land of Goshen ; and that 
the chief city in that land was the Carcusha of the 
antients, the Cesa of Artapanus, and the Geeza of 
the moderns. Cercasorum or Cercasoura was called 
Car Cush Aur, the city Ur of the Arabians ; just 
as the sister city was called mwa x 7p Car Aur 
Casdim, the city Ur of the Chaldees, Ptolemy 
indeed calls Phaccusa the metropolis of the Ara- 
bian nome: but Strabo, who is in this point very 


38 Sce Pocock’s large Map of Egypt, which is far preferable to 
the maps of Norden. | 
37 See Batte/ey’s Antiquitates Rutupine. 
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partictlar and exact, makes Phaccusa only a vil- 
lage; and. places it very properly upen the Arabian 
canal, to. which its name alludes, and on the-easterna 
side of the.Vile. There is therefore reason to 
think, that the province of which we have been 
speaking was termed ‘simply Cush and Cushan, 
without the word Phacat, to which it. had ,no re-. 
lation: and the chief. city was called Cushan Aur,, 
as I. have before shewn. I am confirmed im my opi- 
nion by the testimony of the antient historian E’pho- 
rus, who mentioned this city by that name: Kac- 
TAVWOOS, WoALS Aiyurria, ns MELUNT O68 EgQoeos, Goltzius 
has'a coin of Vespasian with an inscription to the 
same purpose, KAXZANQOPITON... And Stephanus 
Byzantinus, from whom this testimony of Lphorus 
is taken, adds.to the above, ro s$vixov Kaccavwestns 5 
“ the name of the people is Cassanorite.”’ Who 
can, after this, doubt whether the durite of Egypt 
were Cuseans ? ) : 
Some of the Grecians, who first visited Egypt, 
spoke of the city Cercasorum as the city of Orus. 
But others, instead of expressing it Qes or Qeo 
roaw, altered it to ‘Hewwy woaw. . The Seventy there- 
fore, when they say that * Joseph went up to. meet 
his father, and render what is in the original Goshen 
by Hewwy soars or Herowm, misinterpret the place 
that they are referred to; which was not Hero- 


— 
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opolis on the Red Sea, but the city of Orus in Egypt. 
So that the place which is really alluded to by them, 
and that which I treat of, are the same; though 
they have changed the name, and by that means 
been the authors of much confusion. Just above 
the town of Geeza is a little island called Aurea ; 
which certainly is not a name of Roman original, 
though at first ‘sight there may be some appearance 
of it. It is bounded by a canal called Calg Al 
Cusherah ; which is undoubtedly a name of antient 
date, and witnesses the true etymology of the other. 
The Romans, finding the place called Aur and 
Aurah, imitated the Greeks in adapting it to their 
own language ; and called this island and the ad- 
jacent country durea. The later Arabians, who 
succeeded in these parts, have been misled by this ; 
and given the island the name of * Guzarat or 
Gieziret Edahab, ‘ the golden island.” But the 
situation of this place, and the name of the canal, 
Al Cusharah*® (both near the point where stood 
the antient 4ur) manifestly prove that they have 
been esteemed appendages to that antient city, and 
‘have received their names from it. Indeed, the 
whole country where the Cuseans principally re- 
sided was called Aurah, by the Greeks changed to 
Aéria: of which there are many tokens. The py- 
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ramids near Fuiume are called the pyramids of 
+" Havara; which is the same word, though a little 
diversified. Such variations must happen in a long 
course of years. The modern Grecks, who pro- 
nounce ares, «ores, and aurum, avarum, would call 
Aurah, Avara at this day. These are wonderful 
memorials of former times; and certainly relate to 
the histories which I have been treating of; ta 
occurrences, that happened in the most early ages : 
such as no length of time has been able to cancel. 
There are many places to be met with, which 
terminate in Ur and Our; all manifestly denomi- 
-nated from the same element that the Carour of 
the Cuseans was derived from; as may be proved 
from their history and situation: whence it is plain 
that I am not wrong in the etymology of that place. 
The city that was the boundary of Phrygia and 
Caria hada name of the like purport; which was 
given to it on account of its situation. For it was 
built in a most inflammable and sulphureous soil, 
and in the neighbourhood of hot fountains; so that 
every object betokened fire. It was called Carour 
and Caroura; and the country all around termed 
Kexauwevn OF burnt. * Kapouga OE ogtoy &ob TUS Dovyias 
xe THS Kaoras* xwan QD esi avin wavdoyem exyuoa, xa 


Esswy vdarwv exBoras*—Lyedov de Tor evoessos Ess nas TATE 


4* Vansleb’s State of Egypt. 
* Strabo. vol. 2. pag. 867. 869. 
: Mm. 2 
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homeps rov Masavdeov ywea, nes Urovopos mugi re xo Udare 
expr rng peroyases——Kas dn nas ra wees rov Tupmva 
moabn evravda pulevect, war Tes Agius, “as THY Karaxe- 
HOUPEVHY THUTHY Eas DUC. There was likewise a tem- 
ple of the same name in the vicinity of the above- 
mentioned city; and denominated from the same 
circumstances. “MeraSu de rus Aacdimeras “as Tuy 
Kagovgwy tegov ess Mnvos, Kagou (Kapoue) xarupevoy, 
ripwouevoy a€soroyws. It was called the temple of 
Ifenes ; and was probably built by some of Lgyp- 
tian race, that settled here: who came either from 
Colchis or Cappadocia, where were the two most 
antient colonies from that country. The temple . 
was called Carour : and it was probably erected in 
honor of the first king of Egypt, who was called by 
that name, and in memory of the city that we have 
been treating of. ‘There was another city of lower 
Egypt towards the sea, that was likewise called 
Carour; and is mentioned in the Notitia Lccle- 
siastica: by some it was termed Achoris. 

Such are the evidences of the Cuseans having 
resided in Egypt; who left behind them traces, 
that are not to this day. erased. In the antient 
histories and monuments they occur very fre- 
quently ; so that Scaliger might well say, * Multa 
Arabica in wveteribus monumentis A’gyptiacis ob- 
servacimus ; yuk nobis ignota querant studiost. 


43 Strabo. vol. 2. pag. 867. 869. ° 
44 Animady, in Eusedb. Chron, 


SOME 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED; 


PROOFS PRODUCED a 
WHEREIN 1S FARTHER SHEWN, | 


THAT THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS WERE HDISTiNc®. - 
FROM THE ISRAELITES, AND PRIOR TO THEM, 


No history has been esteemed more diflicult to 
settle than that of the Arabian Pastors: which 
difficulty has arisen from not considering that they 
were a twofold race, and essentially different in 
almost every circumstance, When the Arabians 
came into Lgypt, they are said to have been 
240000 in number: the Israelites were but seventy 
persons. The former took possession by force: 
the latter were invited; and had all they possessed 
granted to them. The one held the people in 
slavery : the others were theirselves inslaved. The 
Arabians were driven out of the land: the Js- 
rachtes were not suffered. to depart. Notwith- 
standing this, Josephus among the antients, and 
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* Witsius, Perizonius and others among the mo- 
derns, think that this history relates to the Jsraelites 
only. Adanetho, who is the first that speaks of 
these Shepherds, and from whom Africanus, Eu- 
sebius, and Syncellus have chiefly borrowed what 
they produce, plainly distinguishes between them. 
Josephus, and those of his opinion, have no other 
way to set this evidence aside, but by supposing 
that JWunetho had an utter aversion to the Jews, 
and would not mention any thing in their favour: 
a supposition so ill grounded, that it is wonderful 
how persons of any reflection could advance it. 
For what is it that JZanetho can be supposed to 
have suppressed out of prejudice? If we were to 
allow that the Israelites were the Shepherds who 
got the sovereignty in Egypt ; what would be their 
history ? ‘They were in the land of Canaan during a 
famine, and in very great distress: but were invited 
into Egypt, where their wants were supplied: and 
ihey were permitted to settle in the very best of 
the country, and had part of it assigned them fora 
possession. As they increased in number, they 
forgot their obligations: and, rising in arms against 
their benefactors, subdued them by force ; and for 
a great while ruled tyrannically over them; burn- 
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48 Hermanni Witsti Leyptiaca. lib. 3. cap. 3. He imagines 
that the first Shepherds were Abraham and his retinuc ; and the 
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ing their temples and cities, and overturning their 
altars; till, by a reverse of fortune, they were de~ 
feated in their turn, and at last driven out of the 
country. What is there in all this detail, that 
Manetho could suppress out of ill will to the 
Jews ? There is not a circumstance, but an enemy 
would enlarge upon and aggravate. All this scan- 
dal Josephus would gladly entail upon the memory 
of his forefathers; merely for this empty gratifica- 
tion, that it might be said, that they once bore rule 
in Legypt ; 4 ors More THY KWOmY HuUTwY SOUVASEUE OLY 
Niway Ot Teoyoves, If this history had really related to 
the Jsraelites, I do not see what could have hin- 
dered Manetho from prefixing their name to it: I 
am sure he could not omit it out of prejudice. 
The Royal Shepherds were certainly a distinct peo- 
ple from the Israelites ; and likewise prior in time. 
This I have already shewn: and it will farther ap- 
pear from the disgust the Mgyptians had enter- 
tained for people of that profession, when the /s- 
raelites went first into that country. ‘ Every 
‘“¢ shepherd was an abomination to the Lgyptians.” 
It was not a bare dislike, but an abhorrence ; which 
must have arisen in great measure from the cruel 
treatment the Lgyptians had experienced. Some 
indeed, among whom is 7heodoret, imagine that 
their antipathy was owing to the different customs 
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46 Contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 25. 
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of the two nations: the Shepherds occupation. be- 
ing to rear and tend sheep, which they sacrificed 
and fed on; while the Egyptians abstained from 
this food, and held it in abhorrence. But this cus- 
tom of abstinence, if ever it existed, was never uni- 
versal. ‘The people of Thebes three hundred and 
fifty miles above Delta held it criminal to sacri- 
fice, and perhaps, to taste the flesh of sheep: but 
others made no.scruple to feed on it, particularly 
the Mendesians ; and they on the other hand ab- 
stained from goats, *7 "Coos prev On Aros OnBasz Louvres 
ieov, nN vous Te Onbais ELOb, OUTOL fuey vUY TavTES olwy 
amevouevos, csyas busor.—Ooor dn ra Mevdnros exrnvros 
beov, y vous te Mevdnoig éso1, ovror ds ayer KIEV OMLEVOL OFF 
Qvacr, This custom therefore was local and partial, 
and could never be the cause of universal abhor- 
rence, It is contrary to the account given us by 
Diodorus Siculus ; who speaks of the fertility of 
their meadows, and the manner of their managing 
them ; together with the numerous flocks, of which 
they were possessed. He mentions that “ their 
‘‘ sheep were wonderfully fruitful; that they had 
‘* young twice in a year, and were shorn as often 
‘“* in. that: season.” « 48‘Oi. de Meerevey sxoayres THY 
EDIKEXAUT EVN XLC KV, XXL TOS WORWVLOLS avEevTes enroCoror, 


Oia To wWAnSo¢ Tus youns, dis Texovrc nos dss UT ORC LEVTA To 
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47 Eats lib. 2. cap, 42. 
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apobura xapravtas. And, i another place, describ- 
ing the early ages and the customs of the first in- 
habitants of the country, he says that ‘* they fed 
‘“upon some sort of cattle, and cloathed them- 
“selves with their skins:” *opoiws de xa rwv 
Cornnprarav Evia capnoparyey, uot THIS dopais THY RaTET~ 
Sromeveov ecdnts yencse. What they fed upon, and 
what they abstained from, is pretty plain from the 
latter part: they fed upon oxen and sheep, whose 
skins are best adapted for cloathing: and they ab- 
stained from horses and camels, which are included 
in the term Pooxnuare. It is moreover expressly 
contrary to the account of Moses: where Pharaoh, 
hearing that the sons of Jsrae/ were shepherds, not 
only permits them to bring their fiocks and herds ; 
but * appoints them to take care of his own cattle, 
wherein his flocks were undoubtedly included. And,, 
to put the matter out of all doubt, the flocks of the 
Egyptians, as well as their herds, are expressly 
mentioned by Moses; where he speaks of the ex- 
“change that the people made for corn in the height 
of the famine. ‘*‘ And Joseph said, Give your 
“‘ eattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if 
‘““ money fail. And they brought their cattle to 
‘“ Joseph: and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 
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change for horses, and for the rLocxs, and for 
‘ the cattle of the herds and for the asses.” To 
what purpose could they rear so many sheep, if 
they never fed upon them? Grotius supposes for 
their wool. But is it possible that the wool only, 
or the milk, would answer the trouble and expense 
of keeping such numerous flocks, that each year 
more than doubled their number? And can any 
account be given of what was done with the super- 
numerarics? For, w ithout thinning them, the land, 
fruitful as it was and extensive, would not have - 
sufiiced for pasturage. The skins they could not 
have to make use of, till the animal died: and they 
then must have been of no service. Yet the 
figyptians are supposed to have made use of their 
skins. Without all doubt they fed upon sheep, as 
all other nations did. It cannot be supposed, if 
the Lgyptians disliked sheep and abhorred shep- 
herds, that they would have been troubled with 
either of them. Diodorus, indeed, says that sheep 
were held sacred on account of their great utility + 
but it does not follow that the Lgyptians never 
fed upon them. It is hard to pronounce what ani- 
mals were not sacred among this people; and as 
dificult to determine what was the consequence of 
their being esteemed so. The words of Diodorus 
are as follow. *Ta de meoiara dss pev TIKTEV, X% 


? Lib. 1, pag. 54, 
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TOS EOLOLS THY OREMHY Coin Ot Mob THY EUTMNUOTUUHY TEpiToleiy® 
vy JE YUAUKTI Ka To TCH TeOHAS MAgEXETIas wWeornvers 
aja nor dorbirsis. On these accounts they were held 
sacred. But this was common to animals that they 
fed upon*. Male cattle were sacred to Lpaphus. 
Buc) ree tocevas tx Erages sivas vouslzas t yet they 
were universally eaten: * Tas fuev vuy xadaoss Bas TES 
Eorevas, ua Tas mores os mavtes Asryuarios Guscs, And, 
as it was an heartening food, the soldiers were 
allowed two pounds a day : Srsrocs O wy rads wapes 
Toy apzpewy arhrAw edidoro ew austen ixasn’ owre cits 
FUT [0S MEVTE fave Exasw, xoEwY Bown Jvo veo, owe TEC- 
geees wousnesc. So that this antipathy could not pro- 
ceed from any difference in diet; for no difference 
is discernable. Care must therefore be taken, that 
we do not confound what Herodotus says about 
things sacrificed by the Egyptians, with the things 
that were ordinarily eaten by them: for there were 
many species of food that they never offered to the 
gods, which they made no scruple to feed upon; 
‘otherwise they must have starved. We are told by 
Alexander Sardus* that they originally used no 
other offerings in their temples than frankincense 


53 Tiva wey yap Tuy Coy aU aYT ES HOY THLWOY Asyuarsos, nacbarmaep 
Toy aeCuv nev Tera, Bey, xvve, arzupoye Straub. vol. 2, pag. 1166. 

$4 Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 38. 

95 “Thid. lib. 2. ‘tap. 41; 

7 Ibid. lib. 2. cap. 168, 

57 Lib, 3. cap. 15. 
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and libations, attended with suitable thanks and 
praises: but no body can suppose that in these con- 
sisted their diet. The priests were particularly ab- 
stemious: yet, from what they were allowed, we 
may form some judgment of what was permitted to 
the people, who were under less restraint. . Che- 
remo the stoic, as we learn from * Porphyry, gave 
this account of their food, that it was very simple 
and plain, daira dt Aitn nas aperans; that they tasted 
no wine, and abstained from all fish, xa TET puTodwy, 
orm fewuuyea % moruryson, n pun >? (2 pn) xEpac Popa? mrnvwy 
df ace gTxexnopuya,  °* They abstained from all four- 
“ footed animals, that were either solid-hoofed, or 
“ that divided the foot, unless they were of the 
‘“ horned species :” that is, they abstained from all 
quadrupeds, but sheep and oxen; “ and all carni- 
“ vorous birds.” And even among these they had 
some exceptions: the flesh of a cow or heifer they 
never could be induced to taste: © Tope yey Avjuw= 
Thos xas Dowiks Sarroy av rhe ovbeumesiay xOEwy YevTuiro, 
a aE SUT SEL” 

5° De Abstin. lib, 4. " 

°° In the original it is thus: “ They abstained from all qua- 
““ drupeds, that were either of a solid hoof, or that divided the 
* foot, or that had not horns :” but this includes all fourfooted 
beasts. Here is a seeming exception made, and no allowance 
given: a remainder supposed, where there is nothing left... It 
should therefore be « pn, unless they were horned.” By this 


means hogs and camels were excluded. 
°* Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. 
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n nrtias Boos. Plutarch however does not allow the 
priests the latitude I have mentioned ; but says that 
they lay under an interdict in respect to sheep: 
Nrapoitecta1—nos Toy noe TH pNrere. Supposing 
this to be as Plutarch represents it; we plainly 
learn from it, that this practice of abstinence did 
not reach to the common people: for he would not 
have mentioned a circumstance as peculiar to the 
priesthood, if it had prevailed universally. 

We find then, that what the Egyptians abstained 
from in those early times, was not thé eating sheep 
or oxen, but the using them for sacrifice. ° Mado 
@ av ris emiBrsbus res Aoyiwrares ravrwy Aiyuwrizs’ 6s 
“Tore roy AWE OY TE Movers TE Tov AoiTrav Cwwy, ge TUS TSH 
TOY ELNOVAS pbunnaTa tev Yewy exoinvTe—an HOM NS prev 
ye Gs TWy NUOT WY evivovro TOL Geos Juric. td ‘Tsega ey 
TOWUY Hab vVEwWraTH 4 Ole Twy Ceawoy sugie. In short, they 
shed no blood in their temples, nor brought victims 
to their altars. And, though Herodotus does make 
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6 Porphyr. de Abstin. lib, 2. | 

*3 Ibid. Prisci homines soli et sideribus, quos. existimabant 
Deos, herbam cum foliis et radice comburebant : mittebant etiam 
awapyas, frugum primitias ; nam animalia occidere nefas arbitras 
bantur, £t dicebut Pythagoras se aliquando concilio Deorum inter- 
Suisse ; eosque didicisse Zgyptiorum sacrificia probare, que libation- 
ibus constant, thure et laudibus: non placere animantium caedes. 
Alex, Sard. lib. 3. cap. 15, Sce Eused. Prep. Evang, lib. 1. 
caps 9. 
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mention of bloody sacrifices in his time; yet it was 
not so of old. And, even when he wrote, they were 
not universal. | For when, in the time of the Ptole- 
mies, the Mgyptians were in some parts obliged to 
admit Saturn and Serapis as gods; “ Ita tamen im- 
perio paruerunt, ut non omnino religionis sue ob- 
servata confunderent. Nam quia nunguam fas fuit 
Meyptiis pecudibus et sanguine, sed precibus et 
thure solo placare Deos, his autem duobus advenis 
hostie erant ex more mactande ; fana eorum extra 
pomerium locaverunt ; ut et alli sacrificit solennis 
sibi cruore colerentur, nec tamen urbana templa pe- 
cudum morte polluerentur. The situation of this 
temple, where Serapis was worshipped, was in the 
Nitriotic nome, as we learn from Strabo. He tells 
us, conformably to what is said above, that this was 
the only place in Egypt where a sheep was sacrificed. 
$5 Thwaros o evraula 6 Lapawss* Xa WHO % fAovors TErois 
Queras ev Avyurry meosarov. When Pharaoh therefore, 
to prevent the children of Jsraed from going three 
days journey into the wilderness, tells A/oses, that 
they may sacrifice to their God in Lgypt ; he is an- 
swered, © “ It is not meet so to do ; for we shall sa- 
** crifice the abomination of the Lgyptians to the 
‘“* Lord our God: lo, shall we sacrifice the abomi- 


64 Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
“ Vol, 2. pags 1155, 
$6 Frod. 8. v. 26. 
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“nation of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will 
“they not stone usr” The abomination was a sacri- 
fice of blood: which offering was so offensive to the 
Egyptians, that the Israelites, during their sojourn- 
ment, do not appear to have once ventured to sacri- 
fice after the custom of their fathers. ‘They seem 
to have been under a prohibition from the princes of 
the country : as we may infer from the repeated re- 
quests of Moses ; who, unless he went three days 
journey into the wilderness, did not think it safe to 
offer a burnt-offering to the Lord. In respect to 
sacrifices in those early times, it was usual for peo- 
ple of every profession to make some returns to the 
gods for the benefits they enjoyed. This acknow- 
jedgement was generally made out of the increase, 
that they were particularly blessed with. Among 
the Lgyptians it consisted originally in handfuls of 
corn, grass, and of the lotus, with other fruits of 
the earth. In process of time they added myrrh, 
frankincense and casia for the service of the altar. 
Such were the offerings of the antient Egyptians. 
On the other hand, the shepherd’s increase was from 
the fold only ; and his offerings were the firstlings of 


$7 Ov cuuging, woe xaos, net AiCavare nponw pry Sevtav amapy as. 
WOAAALS yae ysveass USEPH mre peran Dn THVT mou TET wy efvey WEOT EDO!» 
aria xronc. Porph. de Avstin? 1b. 22. 
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his flock. This made the Lgyptians dislike shep- 
herds; not their occupation; for nothing was more 
innocent or necessary. Besides, they had flocks of 
their own, and consequently people to tend them. 
But they disliked foreign * shepherds on account of 
their different rites and customs: which hatred must 
have arisen from an intimate intercourse: for we do 
not abominate what we are little acquainted with. 
We may dislike at a distance, and disapprove : but 
this was a total abhorrence. It was a general and 
national disgust ; to promote which, many things 
must have concurred. In the first place, the Egyp- 
tians were a fastidious people from the. beginning ; 
and held every nation but their own in low esteem. 
$9 Baeaess Oe MuvTaS ot Asyumrios MANETS TSS PN THICs 
spoyhwooes. This contempt was carried into a dis- 
‘gust. by the contrariety in their religious customs: 
and this still heightened and imbittered by the ty- 
Yanny of the Pastor Kings, and the cruel usage 


“* Scaliger differs from me in opinion about the Shepherds of 
Egypt. See Animadvers, in Euseb. Chron. pag. 18. 

°9 Herod. lib. 2. cap. 158. See also lib. 2. cap. 41.—Gen. 
43. v.32. “ And they set on for him by himself, and for them by 
“themselves, and for the Egyptians that did eat with him, by 
“‘ themselves: because the Egyptians might not eat bread with 
“the Mdebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” 
~not the eating bread, but the eating it with the Hebrews. 
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that the Egyptians experienced from them ; parti- 
cularly, when they broke down the shrines of their 
gods, and overturned their altars. Hence arose that 
fixed hatred we have been speaking of; which was 
prior to the coming of the Israelites. “ For every 
« shepherd was an abomination to the Lgyptians,” 
before they knew Joseph: the reigns therefore of 
the Cusean kings were antecedent likewise. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS. 


IN these early times there were no large monarchies 
formed. The Assyrian and Babylonish empires, as 
they are termed, were distinct, and in reality of 
small extent. All countries seem to have been di- 
vided into petty ’ principalities. Every city for the 
most part had its particular king. A powerful ene- 
my had forced Egypt to unite itself under one head: 

but that grievance being removed, the people of that 
country seem to have soon lapsed again into a state 
of independency. At least they were divided ; and 
under the jurisdiction of different governors. Ar- 


* Quemadmedum Lgyptus, priscis hisce temporibus, inter drcersas 
distributa est regulos, ita etiam in Asié regna vetussima sunt angus- 
tissima.——Urbes singule suos habebant tomapyas. Marsham. Canon 
Chron. Sec. V. pag. 76. a 
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tapanus says, that there were many kings in Egypt 
in the time of Moses: * moaazs Yue TOTE TNS Aiyyors 
Pariasvev. ‘One of the principal of which was 
“* Palmanothes, who built Kessa or Goshen, and the 
“temple at > Helzopolis.” But both Goshen that he 
alludes to, and the temple at Heliopolis were built 
before the time he speaks of: and Palmanothes, or, 
as his true name was, Phamenoth, the Amenophis of 
the Greeks, reigned according to Manetho before 
Moses ; being the prince who first began to distress 
the Israelites, when as yet Moses was not born. 
And there is reason to think that the variety of go- 
vernments in Egypt was in great measure abolish- 
ed by Joseph, and the better part of the nation re- 
duced under one king. This leads me to consider a 
passage in Scripture, which the enemies of revelation 
have made a bad use of ; and which in general has 
not been understood. ‘The part that I allude tois 
in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; where, in the time 
of the famine, Joseph is said to have purchased the 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh. I have mentioned be- 


- 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 27. 

_§ He certainly confounds the story of Joseph with that of Moses, 
as Manetho and others had done before. Scaliger, though it makes 
against his opinion, is obliged to allow that Egypt originally was 
- undér the dominion of’ different ‘princes’ at the same time: patet 
diversos Reges eadem tempore in Lgypto in diversis partibus impe- 
rium obtinuisse, “Isagog. Chron, Cans. pag. 312. 
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fore; that this country. was. divided into many dis- 
tricts and provinces called by the natives Zabir, but 
by the Greeks Now: which were. originally inde- 
pendent of each other.. We read of L’heban, Mem- 
phitic, Diospolite, Tanite, Bubastite and other 
kings; whose reigns are not to be estimated by a 
series in’succession, but by synchronisms, as Mar- 
sham and others have observed. The land must 
necessarily have been weakened by this division of 
the supreme power : and it. probably was the reason 
that the Cuseans got such easy footing, and main- 
tained themselves so-long. Joseph therefore, when 
he came to have full authority under Pharaoh, 
seems to have immediately entertained a view of 
uniting-the whole nation. And as there was no 
other government, that we know of, in those times 
-but that of monarchy, he was resolved to establish 
it universally through the land ; and make every 
province subservient to one head. Artapanus speaks 
-of such an establishment effected ; and says the Js- 
_raelitish chief took great pains to bring it about, in 
favour of the prince he was concerned with: for be- 
“fore this the populace raised and depressed kings at 
their pleasure. ° Tavra de mavra romeo Xeow TH THY 


4 See Marsham’s wodrvnosparin Beype in Canon, Chronic. 
Secul. XVI. pag. 470. 
> Apud Eused. Prep, Evang. lib, 9. ¢ap» 27. 
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povocoyrav EeCorav ro Xevepon diapurakas® mgorepov yar 
adiaraunras ovras THs ONABS, WOTE fev ex QaNAciy, OTe Ob 
xabicuve Caorrcis. But he attributes thrs to Moses 
instead of ° Joseph. Now there‘is reason to think 
that Joses was very little engaged in the business of 
‘the nation: he seems to have sacrificed all views 
that way: and, throughout ‘the whole account that 
‘he gives of himself, he appears in a private capaci- 
‘ty; having renounced the advantages that might 
‘have accrued by adoption, and returned to the stock 
of ‘his fathers. But Joscph, we know, was invested 
with high power. ‘The management of the whole 
realm was intrusted to him: 7 “ only in the throne,” 
says Pharaoh, “ will I be greater than thou.” It 
was Joseph therefore that brought about this weighty 
affair. He availed himself, during the famine, of 
the necessities of the people; and made them pur; 
chase their subsistence at the-price of their mdepen- 


® The history of these two great men is often confounded ; not 
only by Pagan writers, but, what is extraordinary, even by Chris- 
fians. The author of the Alexandrine Chronicle gives the nameof 
Sophom Phaneas or Zaphnah Paaneadh to Moses, which is well:known 
from Gen. 41, v.45. to belong only to Joseph; and makes a 
wrong application of the purport of it. Tov Maven, eT TO EW. 
yoyey avroy Tas DAnyas, os Asyvarios Foptou-Pav- yon reornyogeveay, 
d epunveveTas, w amExHAVOIn [LEAAor. pag. 178. edit. Rader. Che- 
“remo is guilty of the same confusion-of ‘these two persons.; as is 
Manetho likewise. 2 

7 Cem 41, y." AOD oe kee 
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dency. °** Wherefore shall we die,” say they, “‘ be- 
‘« fore thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us and 
“ our land for bread, and we and our land wiil be 
“servants unto Pharaoh: and give us seed, that 
‘‘ we may live, and not die, that the land be not de- 
“solate. And Joseph bought all the land of Lgypt 
*‘ for Pharaoh: and as for the people, he removed 
“ them-to cities from one end of the borders of 

“ Egypt, even to the other end thereof.” And, to. 
maintain the supreme authority in one person for 
the future, he laid them all under an obligation, when 
he gave them seed for their lands, that one fifth part 
of the produce should be ® Pharaoh's. This was a 
noble and salutary scheme, carried on with great 
policy and justice; which was the foundation both 
of the grandeur and the perpetuity of the Egyptian 
name. There were no means of effecting this union, ~ 
but those that were made use of ; which were exe- 
cuted with great forecast and sagacity. The state 
of the Egyptians at that time may be known from 
the words before quoted: “‘ buy us and our land for 


® Gen. 47. v. 19, &e. | 
9 Hence we find that, though there were several princes in 
Egypt, yet there was one of superior power, called Pharaoh ; te 
whom several princes paid more or less homage: but many ®ere 
independent. Kas woAawr CacrAcwy nyenerwr, aruovsdng eCagsrcves 
 rav wep Hasem@orw tomwy. Chron. Pasch. pag. 63. The chief 
monarch lived near Heliopolis, in the vicinity of Goshen. 
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“© bread, and’ we and our land will be ? servants,’ 
i.e, amenable, “to Pharaoh.” It seems plain that 
this people must have been before independent, and 
their lands riot liable to fine or taxation. They suf- 
fered therefore no injury from what was enjoined 
them ; -being only reduced, from a state of misrule, 
to be on the same level as people of all other na- 
tions were, that lived in obedience to a king: for be- 
fore they were licentious and lawless. This’ distri- 
bution of land in Egypt, and the happy conse- 
quences that ensued upon it, are mentioned by the 
above cited author ; who tells us that Joseph taught 
the: to separate Wield fields, and to distinguish them 
by proper boundaries ; which put an end to the 
many feuds and acts of violence that had before 
subsisted among them. ™ Kae, WeOrepoy aTAXTwS Tuy 


"© « Am not I a. Philistine, He ye seryants to Saul 2” that j is, 


subjects. L Sam. 17. v..8: ; 

"* Artapanus apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9, cap. 23. This 
could not have been effected by Joseph, if the kingdom had been 
‘still in a disunited state: his influence could not have reached 
‘from one end of the borders of Egypt even .to the other end 
thereof.” He therefore had reduced the people under one mion- | 
archy :“and it is from hence plain that Artapanus has mixed the 
accounts of two diferent persons ; and has, in the former pas- 
sate, attributed to Moses what relates only to Josephs He more- 
“over says, that Joseph appointed a particular portion of land for 
the priests: but, according to Moses, he meddled not with their 
Jands : nor de they seém to be considerable: for the priests were 


ieee 
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Aiyuariov yromoesytwy, Jie TO THY Nwgay adraivercr ELvoes, 


: © c \ i 
Kab THY EAATTOVWY UTO TwY KeeLToOVWY AOMOUMEVwY” TETOY 


[wong] mpwrov rny Te yay Oieresv, xo Cpors diaonmnvactas, 


“Hb THY DWOAANY. NM EPTEVOMEVY YEWOYNTI MOY AMWOTEAET AS, Us 


TIVAS THY HPYPWY TOIC segevoly HT OUAN OWE HS, By this com- 
promise and establishment, which. /osepi so happily 
enacted, the king was invested with the property of 
the land: but four parts out.of five of the produce 
was secured to the people. All this was done for 


the general good, to which each particular in his 


turn was obliged to contribute. — And this tax for 


dependent on the king, and “ had a portion assigned them of 
““ Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 


‘“‘ wherefore they sold not their lands=—The land of the priests 
‘only became not Pharaoh’s.” Gen.47. v.22. &c. In after 


times the lands of the soldiers, as well as those of the priests, were | 


held under peculiar exemptions: the soldiers had assigned them 
each man 12 aroure, is ¢. a square of 100 Egyptian cubits every 
way. Teeea ds os [Karacuptors] ay wade ekoepasenmcve mevoros Avyvor~ 
Thuy wapee Tw igswy' aeEeas eLaspeTor Oumdena Excrw arerges 4 de apega 
ixatoy anyewy ess Aryuarion avtn. Od: Anyvarries arnyus tuyryaver 
soos ewy TH Zapsw. lerod. lib. 2. cap. 168. 12 aroura’ are equal 
to 9 acres and 165 millesimals. See Bp. Cumberland on Jewish 
measures and weights, pag. 16. Some interpret this passage 
(Gen. 47. v. 22.) in a different manner. bes ae AD ada arcvTwv re 


| QUTEAEKC, Mats devrepevoyTes meta Tov Baowree Tog OF Ook cers Hob Tos 8&e- 


giass. Diod, Sic. of the Egyptian priests, lib. 1, pag. 46, Ain By 


ye Avyuarrios wy voy On eunobyy, nate THs Fpnoxesces Tas oPwy sons ctvras. 


Clement. Alev. Cohort. ad Gentes. vol. 1, pag. 33. edit, Potter. 
H& Jy EL cnperns Tuy ipwyy KOEN HALTS, BAAN Week HAAG ipov.oQs maresnne.. 


Herod. libs 2. cap. 40. 
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the services of the crown, and maintenance of so 
great a monarchy, was certainly a light one. The 


removal of the Egyptians into new and different’ 


allotments; from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, was an instance of great policy. It was the 
very thing that many ages after was practised by 
that consummate commander Hannibal ; in which 


he was copied by the Romans. The kings of s- 


syria are observed to have acted in the same man- 
ner. It was a sure way to prevent innovation and 


rebellion. That Egypt had originally many diffe- 


rent tribes, if not nations, we learn from Scripture; 
and that they were not all equally subordinate to the 
principal person of the land, but had their separate 
attachments and jurisdictions, I have shewn. It ap- 
pears farther from the many various and opposite cus- 


toms which prevailed among them, even tothe times of 


the Romans. Each of the portions into which the 
Jand was cantoned out having its particular succession 
of kings; there has arisen from it great confusion 
and uncertainty in the chronology of Egypt: which 
seems to be inexplicable. From the first peopling 
of the country I imagine this variety of governments 
to have subsisted ; which defect in the national esta 
blishment was in great’measure remedied by Joseph : 
whence arose a very powerful monarchy, and one of 
the longest duration in history, It is not however 
meant that Aeypé after the days of Joseph continued 
always uniformly under one head. It was at times 
divided, and lapsed into a kind of oligarchy: but 
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still it recovered itself, and flourished for many ages: 
and the means of such recovery, and the original 
form of their government, which they returned to, 
were owing to the primeval institutions of this great 
patriarch. Some have thought that the memory of 
Joseph was preserved in the Egyptian rites and 
symbols, though it has been long obscured ; and that 
divine honours were paid to him. ‘This may perhaps 
be doubtful: but thus far we may be assured, that 
every honour that a grateful people could in reason 
pay to a benefactor, this wonderful man deserved at 
the hands of the Egyptians. 


2 See Marsham Morvxoipavn Aeypti, ad Sec. XVI. pag. 470. 
Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idol. lib. 1. cap. 28. 


SOME 


FARTHER ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


ARABIANS WHO RES§DED IN EGYPT. 


Ir may perhaps be expected that I should say 
something of the time, when the Arabian Shepherds 
first made their migration from Babylonia ; and of 
the reasons that induced them to leave their native 
country, and betake themselves to the land of Ham. 
This is a very remote inquiry; and both the time 
and the cause of their coming obscure. Yet there 
are means left us to trace it out to a degree, though 
not perhaps precisely ; and the grounds on which I 
shall proceed may, I think, be warranted. 

Upon the dispersion of mankind, it is observable 
that the sons of Shem had the pre-eminence, either 
by the allotment of their great progenitor, or else by 
divine appointment: which latter is pretty plainly 
implied. Hence Hlam, Aram, Ashur, and Ar- 
phavad retired to their several provinces, which were 
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not very far removed from the place whence all set 
out ; and which for many ages retained their names. 
The sons of Japhet were removed farther ; but did 
not hesitate to obey. As to the lot of dshur, it 
seems to have been the region between the two great 
rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates ; and that particu- 
lar spot which was the centre’ of the general * dissi- 
pation. But it appears that the sons of Chus, un- 
der the influence of their imperious leader Nzmrod, 
stood their ground, and maintained themselves in 
opposition to the general partition. They usurped 
the lot of Ashur : and Nimrod, to secure what he 


 * 


“® Tt seems, as if the design of Providence was thatthe three 
branches of Noah’s family should divide the earth between them : 
that Asia was to be allotted to the sons of Shem, Europe to Japhet, 
and Africa to Ham. America.was too remote to be then consi- 
dered. These three large continents were in great measure peo- 
pled according to this ni paaehcthm The only. exception was Nim- 
rod together with his people, and the sons of Canaan; who went 
contrary to the general allotment, and, as it seems to be implied, 
in opposition to the divine decree : which was the reason that the 
Canaanites and Amorites, and all the collateral branches, together 
with the Amalekites, were so particularly obnoxious, and devoted 
by the express ordinance of God to destruction for their rebellion’ 
and impiety. See Syncellus. p.45. Newregionro 6 T2 Xap vsog Xa~ 
voccev, emeen Toss Sptoss TH Lnphy x. Ts Ae taken from Euseb. Chron. p. 10. 
Newrepioas 0 Te Keeps vroo Xavaay earen Tots. Gebors TH Laney Has HOTURNTED 
ExEt ma paas rn eyTOAnY Nwe, oUY Tos ez, UUTL YEVOLEVOLS eAveosy & BOTT Ob y—— 
ue va Muang Hab Inge T# Nawun egurobgsuorey & 0 Oro, Hb % OT Ob Tas 
uct pes Na For K pray Brune Foss Ds0Ks Icgenr Thy Wavpwcy yn, dvuasos 
“as ev Tere Devers 6 Geog. Gee Additional Remarks. * ¢ 
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had unjustly seized upon, immediately set about for- 
tifying the country. He built Babylon, that famous 
city of old; also Erech, Accad and Calneh, all in 
the land of Shinaar : which land was occupied ori- 
ginally by Ashur ; but he was forced to quit it, and 
leave the kingdom he had laid the foundation of to 
others. *“* Behold,” says Isaiah, ‘‘the land ot the 
“ Chaldeans ; this people was not till the Assyrian 
“ founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness” 
(i. e. the Cuseans or Arabians :) “ they set up the 
towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof; 
“ and he brought it to ruin.” And accordingly we 
are told in Genesis ; ‘“ Out of that land went forth 
« Ashur,” that is, went by compulsion ; for all went 
out of the land originally; but be went out of the 
place of his allotment ; and having so powerful an 
enemy to deal with, and not knowing where his en- 
croachments would end, set about fortifying in his 
turn; and built a chain of cities, equal both in 
strenoth and number to those that had been found- 
ed by Nimrod. He * “ builded Nineveh, and the 
“ city Rehoboth, and Calak, And Resen between 
“© Nineveh and Calah: the same is a great city.” 
* Bochart and Hyde, men of most excellent learn- 


ee ad ea eet Ee ae ree ee ree eee 
* Jeqah. Jou V~ 13. 
Gen. 10. v. 14,12. 
Hyde chap.2. pag. 41. Bochart Geogr. Sacer. pars prior. 
lib. 4, cap. 12. ‘ , 
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ing, interpret this passage otherwise: and, instead. 
of “out of this land went Ashur and built Nineve,” 
they translate it, Nimrod went out of this land into 
Ashur or Assyria, and built Nineve. Whether the 
original will bear this interpretation, let those de- 
termine who are sufficiently skilled in it. The chief 
objection made by these writers to the common ac- 
ceptation of the passage arises from this ; that dshur, 
they say, is here mentioned out of his place : which 
is the most frivolous and ill grounded allegation that 
could be thought of. Nothing is more common with 
the sacred writers, in giving a list of people, than to 
introduce some little history of particular persons, 
as they mention them: of which many instances. 
may be ‘produced. The person here spoken of is 
Nimrod, of the line of Ham; who is mentioned as 
an extraordinary character. As he trespassed upon 
Ashur, and forced him to leave the land of Shinaar; 
his history is so blended with that of dshur, that one 
could not be mentioned without the other. What 
is ‘said is so far from being introduced out of its 
place, that nothing could come in more naturally, or 
with greater propriety. It was impossible to omit 
it, without rendering the history defective. Cush 
begat Nimrod: he was a bold and powerful man. 
He seized upon Babylon, and forced Ashur to leave 


St SeetGenslO iweb jy 18,°19,°30. dpeGaen BO D.e v.24, 30. 
1 Chron. Fu-¥i2hes 
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that country, who went out of. the Jand, and. built 
Nineve and other cities., This is the,amount of i lig 
and what can be more natural and pr oper,?., These 
circumstances are not introduced as belonging to the 
history of Ashur, but of Nimrod, to. which they are 
an appendage. If the genealogy of; dshur. had 
been here spoken of, it. might have been excepted to 
with more shew of propriety. But figs resery- 
ed to its particular. place... en 
We may therefore venture to sb to. nye inter- 
pretation of the Bible according to our present trans- 
lation; and say that Ashur built Nineve,..as Baby; 
Jon was founded, by Nimrod. The differences that 
must have subsisted. between these,two states are 
not recorded: but it.is pretty certain that the. sons 
of Ashur got possession of Babylon very early, and 
recovered the place of their original destination. It 
was in consequence of their being. expelled from Ba- 
bylon, that I imagine the. Cuseans went into Lgypt, 
and occupied the best of the country; to which 
they gave their name. Whether it was immediately 
upon their retreat, and at once, or at different times, 
is uncertain. Here they certainly settled; and 
built cities in memory of those that they left behind: 
a circumstance of all others the most natural, and 
of which we have many instances. Here they had 
a succession of kings, who were called the Pastor 
Kings ; for all the Cuseans were nomades or shep- 
herds. It is observable that, during their whole re- 
VOL. VI. Q | , 
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sidencé in this country, they seem to have beew in 
perpetual fear of the Assyrians. They had one 
king in particular that was named Salatis ; who is 
represented as very cautious and vigilant ; placing 
garrisons in the most convenient places; but espe- 
cially forti ing all to the east, for fear the Assyrians 
should form any dessign of making an attack upon 
them that way. : Dpzpay ev Tors ENNTIDELOTRTOKS “HATA 
AEVTWY TOTOKS” MAAS ds ua Te Teas avaroAny NTPUAITATS 
we0n, mevopiopevae Accuetwy, tore perCov toy voTMY, ExomENnY 
trluprav rns avrns Baorssas epede. In process of time 
this people was expelled from Egypt : and it is said 
at their departure, when upon a compromise they 
were obliged’ to leave the country, that they were 
greatly distressed where to betake themselves, for 
fear of the Assyrians. What other nation, but the 
sons of Cush, had any reason to be afraid of the 
Assyrians ? Aud why should the Cuseans themselves 
be afraid of this people, unless, as I said before, 
they had been grievous aggressors; and Babylon 
was now in the hands of their enemies? The Assy- 
rian was for many ages quiet: they contended not 
for empire till long after: and the first acts of vio- 
lence began under? Pul of Nineve, and were con- 
tinued by his successors. But in these early days 
there was nothing toe be feared from that quarter, 


**Maneth. apud Joseph. contra Apion. Hb. I. §. 14. 
? 2 Kings. 15. ve 19s 
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except by this nation of the Cuseans, who had made 
the Assyrian their professed enemy; from whose 
resentinent they had fled; and within the verge of 
whose vengeance they were afraid of returning. 
From all which we may conclude, that Babylon at 
this time was not in the hands of the sons of Chus. 
They must have been ejected by the Assyrians ; 
otherwise there would have been a safe retreat for 
this people to their original place of residence: they 
might at least have put themselves under the protec- 
tion of their brethren ; so that there could have been 
no grounds for their apprehensions. The Assyrians 
would have been too remote to have hurt them ; as 
is evident from the situation of their country, that 
lay upon the upper part of the Zigris; between 
which and Egypt many nations intervened. The 
sons of Ashur must therefore have regained the 
place which was so unjustly held from them; and 
were in possession of ° Babylonia. That this was 
the case, while the Cuseans were in Lgypt may, | 
think, be farther proved; and their fears at their de- 
parture justified by a passage in the A/osaic history, 
which will give, and at the same time receive, much 
light by being compared with this extract from dZa- 
netho. Weare informed ? of a very early warfare, 
undertaken by four kings against many tributary 


5 Ninus conquered Babylon. Diodor. Sic. lib, 2. pag. 04. 
§ Gen. 14, y. 1, &c. . 
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nations, that had withdrawn themselves from their 
allegiance: ‘‘ And it came to pass in the days of 
‘* Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, 
“ Chedorlaomer king of Hlam, and Tidal king of 
** nations; That these made war with Bera king of 
‘* Sodom, and with Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shinab 
“king of ddmah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, 
“and the king of Bela, which is Zoar. All these 
‘‘ were joined together in the vale of Siddim, which 
‘‘is the Salt sea.. Twelve years they served Chedor- 
‘‘ /aomer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled. 
‘“And im the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, 
“and the kings that were with him, and smote the 
“ Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims 
‘“in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, 
‘ And the Horiées in theirmountSeir unto E-paran, 
* which is by the wilderness ;—all the country of the 
‘© Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in 
“ Hazezon-tamar.”’ We have here an account of 
an early and formidable confederacy of four potent 
princes in order to make war upon their tributaries, 
and to reduce them to their pristine obedience. This 
union seems to have been no other, than a grand 
alliance of the house of Shem. The king of Elam 
was confessedly of his lineage. rioch Melech El- 
lasar is the same.as Arioch Melech al Asur, and so 
it may be read; that is, “ Arioch king of Nineve :” 
for both the country and the capital were called by 
that name: and Jfousul, built on the ruins of. Ni- 
neve, still retains it; if we may believe modern tra- 
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vellers, and especially Benj. Zudelensis, who terms it 
© 4] Assur. As to any objection, that may be 
raised to this prince’s being king of Assyria, because 
he is termed Ellasar, it amounts to nothing. ™ Zig- 
lath Pul Assur is called Tiglath-pileser ; and 
Assur Adon, that is, “the great lord Assur” is 
termed H'sar-haddon: which is owing to the different 
manner of writing and pronouncing words in diffe- 
rent ages ; and that variation, which will sometimes 
arise through want of vowels in the Hebrew.  Ld- 
lasar, like the words above, is somewhat diversified : 

yet is in reality the same as Arioch Melech al Asur 
or Assur, “ Arioch the great Assyrian,” the mighty 
prince of Nineve: and answers precisely to the 
Arius, who stands fourth in the dynasties of Afri- 
canus, Eusebius, and Syncellus. Tidal king of na- 
tions we may imagine was either of the line of Ar- 
phaxad, or of Aram: but of the two, the latter is 
the more probable. % . Indeed it is in a manner 
confirmed by Lupolemus, who gives a particular ac- 
count of this transaction; and mentions the exploit 


oe ee ee ee NE Pee en ee et ae ae ea See 


70 Benj. Tudelensis Itinerars pag. 61. : 

11 9 Kings 15. v.19, 29.—19. v. 87. “Since the days of 
“ Esar-haddon king of Assur,” Ezra. 4. v. 2. called by the Se- 
venty, Acagaday. 

12 Of this Arius sce Pasch. Chron. pag. 37. His true name 
was Thyras: he was the son of Ninzas. 

*3 Theophilus supposes these kings to come from Chaldea ana 
Assyria ; but is so confused, that little light can be obtained from 
what he says. Theoph. ad Autolycum, lib. 2. pag. 160. 
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of Abraham in recovering his brother Lot, who had 
been taken prisoner. He tells us that, after the pa- 
triarch had settled in Canaan, this war began: and 
he mentions the Armenians, that is, the sons of 
Aram, as principals in it; that they defeated their 
enemies, and took many prisoners; among athers 
the brother of Abraham : that Abraham armed the 
servants of his household, and regained his brother 
and the other captives; and in his turn took pri- 
soners the wives and children of the enemy. ™ ‘Trs¢- 
ov de Agmevizg EWS GXTEVT OL TOS DoiwsEs" vinnoaytTwy do nos 
OY Ma oTETamevoy TOV ADEAQIdEY ete, Tov ABpaam pera 
OLKET OY Bonbncavre, EYXOATYH Evers as THY AIX MANOTIT A MEVOV, 
AGL TWY TONEY IY UHAWTIO RL TEXRVOE HO YUEN. By 
this we find, that three of the principal branches of 
the house of Shem are represented as joining their 
forces with the king of Shinaar. Now it does not 
seem probable, that the sons of Skem should enter 
into an alliance with the chief of the family of 
Ham and Chus, who must necessarily have been 
their professed enemies. And it is still less proba- 
ble, that the house of Chus should join themselves 
to that of Shem, in order to destroy the Amalekites 
and the Amorites, and the nations of Canaan, who 
were of the same lineage, that they were of their- 
selves, all equally descended from Ham : between 
whom one would have unmagined there had subsist- 


ST ee 


4 Buseb, Prep. Evang. Jib. O. cap. 17. 
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ed a natural alliance. We therefore can scarce sup- 
pose, that the king of Shinaar here mentioned was 
a Cusean, or a descendant from Ham. He was cer- 
tainly descended from Shem: and Babylon must 
have been at this time in the hands of the Assyrians, 
From these premises, which I submit to the reader, 
I beg leave to draw up this historical epitome. The 
kings of H/am, and of Assur seem to have called in 
to their assistance another powerful prince, who was 
of the family of dram, a collateral branch of Shem, 
in order to extirpate their common enemy. Which 
when they had effected, and driven the sons of Chus 
from Shinaar and Babylon, they placed a king of 
their own on the throne, His name was Amraphel : 
and to secure themselves from any future insults, 
they weakened every branch of them, and obliged 
the most distant to be tributaries. And upon their 
rising in rebellion thirteen years afterwards, they in- 
vaded their country with a powerful army, and de- 
stroyed or captivated all that they engaged with. 
Among others that they invaded, were the Zzzim in 
Ham, and the £mim in Shaveh Kiriathaim, andthe 
Horites in mount Seir unto El-paran : likewise the 
Amorites, and Amalekites, all which were the de- 
scendants of Ham, and some of the family of Chus. 
From these circumstances laid together we may find 
out the true cause of this war, the most antient of 
any upon record ; the occasion and grounds of which 
were never, that I know of explained, It is the 
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same, that is alluded to by Eusebius, '’ when he 
says, that the “ Chaldeans came with an army against 
cine iin es ” which Syncellus likewise takes 
notice of ;  Kaadasor xara Dowwixwy eseatevoav. He 
calls them Chaldeans, and Phenicians : but what he 
alludes to, is this war of the confederates: for there 
is no other mentioned. in history, to which it can 
possibly be referred. The Grecians, through igno- 
rance of the places they treat of, especially if they 
are of high antiquity, seldom speak with exactness. 
Hence in this place, instead of the Canaanites, they 
have put the Phenicians ; and have substituted the 
Chaldeans for the people of Elam-and Shinaar. 
What Lusebius has preserved from Eupolemus, is 
a very curiods fragment, and much to the present 
purpose. He mentions Abraham by name, and is 
very particular in the most interesting events of the 
war ; but ‘makes the sons of 47am the principals. 
W hether we may date the time of the Shepherds 
net migration into Leypt uu om the era of this war, 


ae Mes bch) pag. 26. 


6 Syncell. pag. 153. He alludes to the same war in another 


place where he is more particular, and mentions the very mo- 


tives upon which it was first undertaken. He Says that, after the 


death af Canaan, the family of Shem made an attack upon that 
part of the race of Ham which was in possession of Palestine, on 
account of their having usurped that country : 


Tw Bwarn eres re 
KOT Re, TE Oe Daren re eTeby Katvav wwmedaye woes os dios TH Ley earene- 


KATHY MPIC TUS WaHs Kop Beer rw oeswy tng TlaAaisryns. pag. 90, 
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I cannot determine : it might have been a century 
before. Indeed, we cannot form a judgment of the 
time when the war commenced. Thus much, I 
think, we may be assured of, that it was undertaken 
on account of the sons of Chus, and their usurpa- 
tions: and affords good reason for their fears and 
alarms, both during their residence in Egypt ; and 
when, many years afterwards, they retired from it: 

for they were under great embarrassment at their 
departure, and knew not where to betake themselves 
for fear of the Assyrians. Now there is not upon 
record any other time in a period of above a thou- 
sand years, when the Assyrians were thus to be 
feared : nor any nation, but the Cuseans, that had 
any reason to dread them. The Assyrians and their 
allies seem to have made one great and effectual 
effort to rid them of a powerful enemy. This grand 
affair being finished, they lay quiet and peaceable 
for ages. ‘There is no mention made of them for a 
vast interval: their name no where occurs; no 
more, than if they had been totally extinct. For 
which reason Diodorus, after mentioning some of 
their first princes, does not think it worth his while 
to give a list of those that succeeded, ‘ because 
“they had never done any thing worthy of being 
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"2 Drod. Sic. lib. 2. pag’77 
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akiaviem™ To yep wmohsmov Te, 08 agsrousvduvor, Uae Yum 
vaeruwdes, euros ny acpaarrs, Evdoy yxe emevov, Bde Ts BY TOLS 
wy Egyoy emenrceto. Oude swen Tis auTEs, DANY as TE WHAT 
AMHICES, Kes THY GYdpWY Ob YYuvelnwdéss, 

Thus much farther light may, I think, be obtain- 
ed in respect to this great occurrence: that, though 
the Cuseans were perhaps settled in Egypt before 
the era of this war, or this concluding part of it ; 
yet there might have been from hence a great acces- 
sion to their numbers. They were probably joined 
by other nations, that took shelter in, this country ; 
particularly the Horites and Amalekites, who were 
drivea by the same tempest, and involved in the like 
calamity. Hence arose the tradition among the 
Arabians that the ° Amalekites conquered Egypt. 
This war had probably been of long continuance : 
and the Scripture seems to intimate as much; though 
it gives an account of the finishing part only. There 
is, | am afraid, too much reason to think that war 
commenced, as soon as nations were constituted. 
The Scripture speaks of the king of Elam as princi- 
pal: the Assyrians have taken the chief merit of it 
to themselves: and the sons of dram, according to 
fiupolenus, made the same claim. So early was the 
pride of conquest. It is plain from the history of 
this war, as it is given us by JZoses, that some nota- 


*® Cephaleon apud Euseb. Chron. pag. 30. 
*9 Al Soyuli. See Universal Hist. Book. I. cap. 3. sect. VI. 
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ble occurrences had preceded: which, not relating 
to the grand scheme of Providence that was carrying 
on, are omitted by the divine historian. We find, 
that great animosities had subsisted among particu- 
lar nations ; that some had been put under contri- 
butions: that they had been tributaries several 
years: which could not have been. effected without 
armies taking the field, and some struggles for liber- 
ty, before such service could have been imposed. 
Josephus *° and the later historians speak of this as 
a pentapolitan war ; and consider it as carried on 
chiefly, if not solely, with the five princes of the ds- 
phaltic vale. But they were but an inconsiderable 
part of it; and were taken in towards the -close, 
after a grand sweep of many, and far more powerful, 
nations. 

This seems to have been the war, and these the 
conquests of the Assyrians, so often alluded to, and. 
so greatly magnified by the antients ; which, without 
doubt, were very considerable. The whole of these 
transactions is in general attributed to Minus, whe 
took Babylon: but the chief part may with more 
propriety be ascribed to Arioch ; of whose fame 
there are many, though obscure, traces. He proba- 
bly finished, what was begun by Ninuws. He was 
called Bel Arioch, or Belus the lion, from a word 
of that signification: and by the Greeks he is men- 


*2 Ant. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 9. 
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tioned under the title of Buds Agews, or Belus Mar- 
tius ; for Aens, Afars, is from x, alion. We are 
informed by Cedrenus, that one of the early succes- 
sors to ™ Ninus was called Thouros : that he was 
the son of Zames, the same as Ninyas : that his 
father gave him the name of Ares; but that the 
people called him Baal, and payed him divine ho- 
nours. All which relates to Arius; for he was the 
son of Zames. * Mera Nivov—@apos twy Accvpiov Ba- 
orrcver, Taroyv o WATNO GUTB Zauss—Agea EXQAETEV mm 
Tato to Apis mowrny snAnv avesnoay 64 Agovetor, xo we Jeov 
weerxnuvert, Bawa ovomaCovres, This is a very curious 
piece of history, that Cedrenus has preserved in 
memory of this antient hero, the son of Zames, and 
grandson of Ninus: who is supposed by * Afar- 
sham to have been the Zevs Evuwdsos of “ Hlestieus. 
We learn from it, besides the historical account, that 
* Belus, Bel, and Baal were properly the name of 
a deity, but assumed by men asa title. It explains 


** Ninus, Semiramis, Zumes or Ninyas, Arius. Euseb. and Syn- 
cellus. 

**’ Cedren. Compend. Historiar. p. 16. edit, Paris. 1647. 

*3 Canon Chronic. ad sec. I, pag. 52. 

*4 See Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 4. 

25 Mera de Novoy eBacAcucey Agcverwy Oxpas OVOULAT bs ovT sae peeTwyo- 
aoey oO TYeTYE Tarnp LorncmmA vec. “Ovros EYEVETO DbXC0G WOAEMISNS. 
Chron, Pasch. pag. 37. Adung pev nar pong cvp,Borov avrors 6 Aewy. 
Clem. Alex, Strom. lib. 5. p. 567. Hence all the Persian names 
in Arez. 
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the meaning of Sees HONS, and puncacte de Sseidos wAuns, 
which occur so often in Homer: and we may learn 
from it, that the meaning of the word Arioch is 
Ouc Ares, “ the mighty.lion;” or, according to 
the later acceptation of it, “ the great god of 


There is a passage. in Diodorus * Siculus, which 
relates to this war; but is mentioned in a very 
confused manner. He makes Nznus very truly the 
invader of the Babylonians, but joins him with the 
Arabians, whose king he calls drigus: by which 
means he has perplexed both the time and order of 
history. Ari@us, or, as he is otherwise called, 
Arius was certainly an Assyrian; and a successor 
of Ninus: and the Arabians were the very people, 
that the Assyrians attacked. The king of Bady- 
lonia was of the posterity of Nimédrod and Cush, 
the great heads of the people called afterwards 
Arabians ; for as yet there was hardly any nation 
of that name: and if there were, yet it is scarce 
credible, that they should be engaged against their 
own people, and in alliance with their enemy the | 
Assyrian. When therefore it is mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, that Ninus marched to Babylonia, sev du- 
vasevovta Tuy Apubwy magarabur, ** taking with him 
“ the king of the drabians ;” it should be cor- 
rected from Eupolemus before quoted, and the true 


> 


76 Diodorus Sic, lib. 2. pag. 64. 
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reading will be found rw» Agawev, “ being joined by 
“ the king of Aram,” his neighbour and natural 
ally. In like manner, instead of Apa€sas 77 in another 
place, the word Agaywias should be substituted ; 
which was doubtless the reading that occurred in 
the original history, from whence that of Diodorus 
was copied. The Greeks knew nothing of Aram 
or Aramia ; and therefore altered to Arabian and 
Arabia, what came under that article. But the 
true reading, I think, may be proved, both from 
the tenor of the Scripture history, and from the 
evidence of Lupolemus. Tidal is by the Greek 
Scholiast called Baosareve Taugursas, and in the Sa- 
maritan, the king of the Chammin: but in the 
original, “ Zidal king of nations.” This seems to 
be a Hebrew expression, analogous to that of 
Isaiah, * where the country above Jordan is called 
“Galilee of the nations.” It is quoted by St. 
Matthew: °T ZeBerov vou yn Negtarzu, odov ta~ 
Aacons, weeay te loodave, Tarirasm rev eSynv, by some 
interpreted, Galilea populosa. It was indeed po- 
pulous; but that is not the circumstance intimated 
here: and it is more properly rendered in the 
English version, “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” It 
was more mixed with foreigners and aliens, than 


| 
*7 Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. pag, 64. 
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the other parts of the Jewish terfitories: and seems 
on that account to have been abhorred by those of 
Jerusalem, who would not allow any good thing to 
proceed from it. *“ Search and look: for out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Josephus speaking 
of upper and lower Galilee says, that a were 
surrounded with strange tribes and nations ; 3 evet i 
UAROQVAGIS NXEXUMAWMEVHS. But this was net all: they 
were certainly mixed with them; as was lkewise 
Césarea, though not in Galilee. The first ocea- 
gion of the war with the Romans arose from @ 
quarrel **between the Syrians and Jews of that 
place. It was upon the same account that Galilee 
was called by the like title in Maccabees; * Ear 
unger ta auras ex Tirorsuaidos xar ‘Tes Kas Lrdwves 
as macne Tarrrusas arhrAoQuArwy : in our translation 
They of Ptolemcis, and of Tyrus, and Sedon, 
“ and all Galilee of the Gentiles.” In conse- 
quence of this mixture the people of these parts 
were to be distinguished by their manner of speak- 
ing, either the tone or dialect. The man in the 
Gospel says to St. Peter, «as yap Tursrasos £1, 20s 
i AGA CB Omorele. I have dwelt upon these cir- 
cumstances; because some persons, among whom 


30 John. 7. Ve 52. 

3% Joseph. de Bell: Jud. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
32 Ibid, lib. 2. cap. 13. 
233 1 Maccab. 5. Vv. 15. 

44 Mark. 14. Ve 70, 
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is the learned Grotius, have imagined that Zidal 
was king of Galilee, merely from his being termed 
*‘ king of nations.” He must at this rate have 
been a Canaanite, and at the same time warred 
upon the Canaanites, in confederacy with princes 
of another race: which is not probable. But there 
is not the least ground for the supposition. He 
was king of Aram: and his kingdom, or at least 
his army, did not. consist of one people or family, 
like that of Elam or Ashur; but was made up of 
different tribes... Some of them possibly were of the 
sons of Japhet, of the race of Tubal and Meshech, 
called afterwards the A/oschi and Tibareni ; who 
bordered upon the sons of Aram, and might be 
confederate with them. The mixture of nations in 
Galilee was in consequence of the captivity of the 
ten tribes; and the captivity of Judah afterwards. 
It began then to admit foreigners: but in the days. 
of Jidal it was occupied by the Canaanite, and 
uniformly peopled, | 


OF 


THE DEPARTURE 


OF THE 


FIRST SHEPHERDS FROM EGYPT, 


AND OF 


THE AMALEKITES., 


WE are informed by Manetho, that after a long 
series of tyranny and oppression the Cuseans were 
at last opposed by the joint forces of Egypt, and 

were forced to retreat before them. They were 
first discomfited by king Misphragmuthosis, and 
driven to their city Avaris : where they were be- 
leaguered by Amosis or Thummosis, the son of the — 
former prince; who streightened them very much. 
This place, where they were shut up, is said to have 
been 10000 arouras in’ * circumference: which 


* According to Strabo, vol. 2. pag. 1136. Egypt was divided 
- into provinces, toparchies, and other smaller portions, of which 

-the aroura was the least. It was a square of 100 Egyptian 
cubits; and contained 33269.76 English square feet. Herodotus, 
lib. 2. cap. 168, says, that the Calasirian soldiers had each al- 
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would turn out a prodigious extent. But the 
Egyptian aroura was a square superficial measure : 


io ener secmnmnnntnenenemmannanerapeeeneneenemnnnnnnnn a aaaae 


lotted to him 12 arouras of land; amounting according to Bp. 
Cumberland to 9 English acres, and 165 millesimals, or one tenth 
of an acres I imagine therefore, that Josephus is not understood 
in what he says; and that the passage, apepwy exovra pupiwy Thy 
awepyaiTpov, means a circumference, that contained so many pore 
tions of land: for it is plain, that among the Egyptians the 
aroura was @ square piece of ground, a measure of superficial 
quantity, and not a measure of length and distance. They mea- 
sured great intervals by cubits and scheeni. Sir John Marsham, 
and they, who follow him, do not see what absurdities their opi- 
nion is attended with. He supposes the place of this extent to 
have been Pelusium. De Pelusio autem nullum est dubium.e Mu 
nimentum hoc, onnium vetustissinum——Presidium et unpositum est 
militum 240000. Paulo post Manetho ponit hunc locum epegar 
exovre pvprov ryv meeinereov—Quodlibet quadrats latus fuerit 2500 
jugerum; area 6250000. scc. VIII. page 109. This learned 
man has given an extent to Pelusiwn, which not only no city, but 
few provinces were equal to. If we except Egypt, I question 
whether in those times there was a kingdom upon earth of that 
bigness. An aroura was 100 cubits: and if we suppose these 
cubits to be the same as the cubit of Cairo=21 inches, 2500 
arouras, or onc side of the city, amounts to 82 English miles; 
and the circumference to 328. A square of these dimensions 
could not stand in lower Egypt. And fashion it any way, that 
it may be comprehended; and measure it by any cubit: still it 
will be too large for any camp, and much more for a city. Such 
an inclosure, which ‘is supposed to have been in the Sethroite 
nome, would take in not only that nome, but seven nomes at 
icast out of the ten, which were in the Deitord triangle. The 


cubit of Cairo is properly 21.880 English inches. See Arbuth- 
not’s Tables, pag. 66. : 
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and itis not probable, that it was here intended 
for a measure in length. When Josephus there- 
fore, or AManetho Says, “apsewv sxovrm pugs thy 
mepiMET BOY § there is great reason to think, that in the 
original an inclosure was meant by that expression ; 
and that the square surface amounted to the num- 
ber of arouras specified. Now 10000 Egyptian. 
arouras might be a district about three miles 
square: and probably was the amount of that part 
of the province of Cushan, which was called by the 
Greeks Phaccusa: the same, that had been their 
original place of residence, and which they made 
their last retreat. Here they were closely pressed ; 
and after a siege of some time, they were reduced 
to a state of capitulation. The only terms, which 
the enemy would allow them, were that they should 
be permitted to retire unmolested, if they would 
immediately quit the country. They acceded to 
the terms; and forthwith evacuated the land of 
Egypt, which according to Aanetho they had been 
in possession of above 500 years *. 

I have mentioned, how great their alarms were 
in respect to the Assyrians, during their abode in 
Egypt. As they formed a large body at their de-— 
parture, they were still afraid, that they might 


* Josephus contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 14. 

3 In the term of 500 years, I imagine, is comprehended the 
time of the twofold race of Shepherds in Egypt, though not dis- 
tinguished by Manetho. | 
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awaken the jealousy of their antient enemies ; espe- 
cially, as every step they took, they advanced 
towards them. They therefore do not seem to 
have proceeded far; and there is great reason to 
think, that they took up their residence among the 
Amalekites, and the sons of Caphtor in * Philistim, 
and among the nations upon the Red Sea: from 
whence they extended themselves to the remoter 
parts of Arabia. The Arabians ‘call the people, 
who conquered Egypt, Amalekites : and there were 
probably many of that tribe among them. This 
nation has been by many represented as the de- 
scendants from Hsau; being reputed the posterity 
of Eliphaz his firstborn, who had * Amalek by 
Timna the Horite. This is one of those strange 
suppositions, for which there is no accounting. Yet 
it is Mr. Sale’s® opinion, and in some degree the 
opinion of the learned? Reland. Dut it is intirely 


* Polemo, stiled ErnAoxowa, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, and is quoted by Africanus, aifirms that some forces 
withdrew out of Egypt, and settled in Palestene upon the borders 
of Arabia, in the time of Apis the son of Phoroneus. Eusebs 
Prep. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 10. Marsham supposes this to have 
been 272 years before the Zxodus. 

Terie ae, Co bees 

® Universal History. Book. I. chap. 5. sect. 5. 

7 Amalec ipse, pony, unde et gentis et terre nomen defluxit, 
aepos erat Esavi ex filio Eliphaz et concubiné Thamnaé. Palestina. 
ib. 1, cap. 14. | 
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_ groundless. The dmalekites were a very antient 


nation; and engaged in the first warfare, that is re- 
corded. They were far “prior to Ldiphaz, or to 
sau: and were a people before the birth of Aéra- 
ham. Their name occurs very frequently in the 
sacred writings; which renders their history very 
plain: and when they are represented as attacking 
the children of. Israel in Rephidim, they are parti- 
cularly distinguished from the posterity of Esau. 
?* And the Lord said unto Moses, Write. this for 
_“ a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
* of Joshua: for I will utterly put out the re- 
“‘ membrance of Amalek from under heaven.— 
“The Lord hath sworn, that the Lord will have 
“ war with Ama/ek from generation to generation.” 
*°« Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
** way when ye were come forth out of Lgypt.— 
*“‘ Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek 
‘“‘ from under heaven; thou shalt not forget it.” 
Not so with Edom: he is more respected and dis- 
tinguished : and strict injunctions were given, that 
be might not be molested. “‘ Command thou 
“‘ the people, saying, Ye are to pass through the 
*€ coast of your brethren the children of sau, 
9 


8 Clerict Comment, in Pentateuch. ad Gen. 14. v. 7. et Num, 
24. ve 20. | 

9 Exod. 17. vs 14, 16: 

*9 Deuteron. 25. v. 17, 19. 

3 Ibid, 2. Vv. 4, 5, &Ce 
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“ which dwell in Sei; and they shall be afraid of 
** you: take ye good heed unto yourselves there- 
“ fore.—Meddle not with them: &c¢.” ™“ Thou 
“ shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy bro- . 
could be said of one and the same people? and 
they must have been the same people, if the Ama- 
lekites were from the firstborn of Hsaw. They 
must likewise have been a very recent nation: 
whereas the Amalehites are spoken of as of antient 
date. For when the Jsraelites pitched in the plains 
of Moab, Amalek is mentioned as © “ the first of 
“ the nations,” though the time was to come, when 
he was to “ perish for ever.” The princes of this 
nation were called 4egag, from whence the people 
were denominated Agagites ; a name no ways ap- 
_ plicable to the sons of Hdom: and their kingdom 
was so powerful, that it was prophesied of the house 
of Israel, “ “ his king shall be higher than Agag : 
‘and his kingdom shall be exalted.” The good 
bishop Cumberland, among others, takes much 
pains to set all this aside; merely because there 
was a man in aftertimes, whose name was Amalek. 
He takes it for granted, without the least evidence 
- to support him in his notion, that this person gave 


Poem ac, 


*2 Deuteron. 23. v. 7. Numbers. 20. v. 14, &¢. 
313. Numbers. 24, v. 20, 
34 Ibid. Ve 7 
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name to a-nation, which is mentioned some cen- 
turies before his birth. % “ Amalek was the first 
“ of the nations ; that is,” says the bishop, ‘“ one 
of the earliest plantations: and accordingly we 
find Amalekites named by prolepsis among the 
people invaded by Chederlaomer, Gen. 14. 7. 
and placed about Kadesh and Hazezon-tamar, 
** which lay within the Horites territory. Amaleh, 
“ Esau’s grandchild, was not then born: but that 
“ country in Moses’s time being under Amalek’s 
“* posterity, is called dAmalek: and so I conceive 
that Balaam meant, that the kingdom, which in 
his time was under Amalek, was an antient 
‘“* kingdom even before Amalek was born.” What 
unnecessary pains are here taken to perplex a plain 
and precise piece of history! At this rate, what _ 
can we depend upon for a certainty ? what is there 
so express and determinate, but may be set aside by 
this evasive manner of interpretation? According 
to the bishop’s notion, all is to go for nothing, that 
Moses has here told us. When Chederlaomer smote 
the country of the Amalekites, there was no such 
people. When the prophet looked on dmalek and 
said, Amalek was the first of the nations, it was 
only by anticipation; for the dmalekites were not 
in being at the time alluded to: so that it related 
to another people. But with due deference to this 


c¢ 


*3 Origines Gent. Antiquissime. pag. 139. 
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excellent prelate, this is a dangerous way of pro- 
ceeding; as we can never at this rate have any 
sure grounds to go upon. A plain narrative is 
hereby embarrassed; and we are robbed of that 
confidence, which we may implicitly repose in the 
words of J/oses. How does it follow, if a person 
chances to be of the same name, as a nation or 
tribe, that he must necessarily be the father of that 
iribe or nation? or at least, that he must give name 
to that body of men, and to the country, which 
they possess? It is notorious that there are innu- 
merable instances to the contrary. Yet upon such 
# notion, backed with no show of authority, is this 
hypothesis founded; and the plain evidence of the © 
sacred writer set aside. Thus we balance a feather 
against a talent of gold, and blindly fancy that it 
preponderates. The Amalekites were certainly a 
_ people of the highest antiquity. The founder of 
this nation, according to the Arab historians, was 
the fifth from " Ham. Noah, Cham, Aram or 
Aran, Hutz or Uz, Ad called Aad, Amalek. Ad 
the father of Amalek is reported to have been a 
person of great renown. His ‘name appears to — 


*© Relandi Palestina, lib. 1. cap. 14. 

‘7 Ad signifies both a prince and adeity.. In Phenicia they 
called the sun 4dad and Achad: the former is translated from 
Sanchoniatho Bucwasus Bauctrswr, the hing of kings: the latter is Ve 
or Ouc Ad, a title which I have sufficiently explained. Sce 
Euseb, Prep. Evang. lib. 1, cap. 10; and Voss. de Orig. et 
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have been after his death taken by many “ princes 
as an honourable title. The Horites of Seir, 
whence Zliphaz took Timna his concubine, seem te 
have been of the Amalekitish race: and, as it is 
usual in families to keep up the memory of their 
forefathers by calling some of the posterity by their 
names ; so among the sons of Ser the Horite we 
find the names of two of Amaleh’s ancestors re- 
tained: which in some degree may authenticate 
this genealogy, that the drubians present us with. 
The sons of  Dishon, who was the son of Serr, 
were U/z and Aran: which being the names of two 
of Amalek’s ancestors seem to point out that the 
Horites were of the same original. It is to be ob- 
served, that this Sezr the Horite, with whose family 
the sons of Edom seem to have made a close alli- 
ance, is distinguished in a particular manner by 
Moses: for he is the only person, not immediately 
of patriarchic descent, that has his posterity in its 
different branches recorded. | 

Ham we find in many instances was pronounced 


Progr. Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 22. Macrobius Saturnal, lib. 1. 
cap. 23. gives a different interpretation. 

*8 Hadad, Bedad, Benhadad, Hadadezer. One of the chief 
cities upon the Red Sea near Midian was Adad. Ptolemy, lib. 6. 
All these names seein to have been compounded from Ad, and 
Aad. Hadad an Ldonute is mentioned 1 Kings. 11. ¥. 14. , See 
Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Arab. pag. 2. with his note at pag. 35. 

*9 Gen, 36. vy. 28. 1 Chron, 1..%. 42. Gem 36s. ¥. 20. 
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Cham, and probably Chem: as several places, that 
took their name from him in Egypt, were called 
*°Chemmis. Hence it is, that in the above gene- 
alogy, some have by mistake altered his name to 
Shem, and supposed Amalek to be descended from 
that branch of Noah: on which account the name 
of Chus is likewise omitted. This ‘mistake ap- 
peared more plausible from dram being the next in 
order; as Shem had a son of that name. ~ Fuit- 
que Aad filius Arami, filius Semi, filius Noe. But 
there is reason to think, that the true name of this 
‘person was dran: and it was Chem or Cham that 
was the ancestor of the people spoken of: and next 
to him was Chus,. though omitted in the recital. 
This mistake in mentioning one of the sons of Noah 
for another occurs too often. In the Paschal 
Chronicle, Chus is said to be the son of Shem: 
ee TnS QuANS Te Ln, Xae ovomats x. 7. A. for Xn Or 
Xa. In like manner Syncellus; ?Iseov de éri 6s 
Xardasvor amo rs nw narayovrasr, e€ wy 0 ABeaap. It 
should have been amo +z Xnw or Xau. He mistook 
‘Shem for Cham ; and in consequence of it has made 


Abraham a Chaldean by blood as well as by 
country. 


© See page 102. note 6. 

** Eutychii Annales, interpr. Pocockio. tom. 1. pag. 60. 

** Chron. Pasch. pag. 36. See Vossius de Orig. et Progr, 
Idol. lib. 1. cap. 24. : 


a3 Syncelli Chron. pag. 98. 
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There is another passage in the Paschal Chro- 
nicle, as erroneous as the former. “Ex de rns aurng 
Quans Te Ln THS KeATHTMONS Luelay—Te WewTs UIs TH 
Nwe evevndn “Kb KVETUVY avtewaros yryevroyerns, OVOILAKTS 
Keoves. The person he alludes to, is mbrod, 
whom he represents as of the line of Shem: and 
makes Shem the eldest of the sons of Noah: whose 
posterity he says conquered Syria. But Syria they 
had by allotment: and Shem was not the eldest: 
for the Scripture mentions him as the brother of 
Japhet the elder. 

These mistakes, though very capital, occur fre- 
quently in the later Greek historians: particularly 
in John Malala, and writers of his stamp. One 
instance will give an idea of his merit, as it contains 
a complication of blunders, *S Ev d: res xeovas ra 
ABo ac. eCaoircucey Agcvesmy 0 &% TNS QUAnS Te Linu 
Negayw. ‘* In the days of Abraham, Naracho 
‘“‘ was king of the dssyrians, who was of the fa- 
mily of Shem :”—instead of, Aryurtioy é ex rns 
guans Te Xaw Nay ; ee Necho, of the race of fam, 
“ was king of Hgypt.” His meaning in this pas- 
sage cannot be mistaken; and the whole of it must 
relate to Mgypt: for he mentions the history of 
Joseph ; and absurdly says, that Naracho’s cook 
bought a as of the Saracens. 


€é 


a a — 


74 Chron. Pasch. pag. 92. 
75 Malate Chron, pag. 71. Oxon. 1691. 
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OF 


SOME ATTEMPTS 
OF 


THE CUSEANS UPON EGYPT, 


AFTER THEY HAD LEFT IT. 


APTER the retreat of the Cuseans from Egypt, 
they seem to have soon recollected themselves ; 
and in the next reign they again invaded the 
‘country. This shews, that they did not betake 
themselves to any considerable distance, They 
had a hard struggle for thirteen years; when for- 
tune declared against them; and they were obliged 
finally to retreat. The Egyptians, provoked at 
this unexpected inroad, resolved to be aggressors in 
their turn; and accordingly levied an army, and 
attacked the Cuseans upon their own * ground, 
This war is termed by the Greeks the war against 
the Ethiopians: under which name I have shewn 


Sn Urner nnn 


* Manetho apud. Joseph. contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 26, 27+ 
2 Chron. Alexandr. ad annum XXXI Mosis., pag. 148. 
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that they always mention the Cuseans. It is pro- 
bable, that the Jsraelites had some share in it 
The sacred writers say nothing of this affair; it 
being a circumstance not at all relating to the 
grand scope and purpose of the Scriptures; but 
belonging rather to the Egyptian history, than to 
that of the sons of Israel. Artapanus however 
and * Josephus mention, that the conduct of this 
war was intrusted to Moses: and they are followed 
in this history by Cedrenus and Zonaras. They 
tell the particulars of it: that + AZoses passed a 
desert to attack the Ethiopians ; which desert was 
full of serpents: that he came up to them, and de- 
feated them; and afterwards married a daughter of 
a prince of the country. These Ethiopians were 
certainly oriental: and though the circumstances 
are somewhat obscure; yet the desert, which he 
passed to the attack, and the wife, he married, who 
was a Cusean, the daughter of a prince of Midian, 
point out the enemy, he was engaged with, and cer- 
tify the particular race. He could not attack these 
Ethiopians, as they are styled, without passing a 
desert: and though other wilds might abound with 

. 


* Antig. Jud. lib. 9. cap. 10. 

* This piece of history is rejected by Theodoret, Interrog. 22. 
in Num. but without reason. If we admit nothing for truth, but 
what is in the Scriptures, we shall abridge ourselyes of many and 
great helps towards their illustration. | . 
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venomous reptiles, yet the drabian ‘sands were 
particularly famous on that account. °“ Beware 
“that thou forget not the Lord thy God,” said 
Moses to the Israelites, “ which brought thee forth 
* out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 
“ bondage; Who led thee through that great and 
“ terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, 
“ and scorpions, and drought, where there was no 
“ water.” It was a part of this same wilderness, 
which Moses passed with his army: and they were 
the Cusean and Amalekitish? nations,-which he in- 
vaded. This was perhaps one reason, why the 
Amatehkites, when the children of Israel afterwards 
were passing the wilderness of Szv, fell unexpect- 
edly on their rear, and harassed them in their march ; 
so that they brought them ill prepared for it to a 

* pitched battle. ‘And long after, whilst the nation 
of Amalek existed, they took every opportunity of 
confederating against the people of /srael, and dis- 


$ Of these sands and the serperts in them, see Sfrado, vol. 2. 
pag. 1155. Prosper Alpinus de morbis Agyptiorum, hb. 4. 
cap. 9. Lucan, lib. 9. Herodotus, lib. 2. i 75. and Pliny. 

Ven. 6. y. 11; Se. 

7 Zonaras supposes, that they were the occidental Ethiopians, 
with whom Moses was engaged; and that he took their capital 
Saba. lib. 1. cap. 12. But Saba, were this circumstance true, 
was well known to have been a city in Arabia felix, and apper- 
tained to the Ethiopians of the edst ; that is, to the drabians. 

* -Enod. 17. °¥.'8. | | 
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tressing them every way: till they were theirselves 
reduced to the last extremity by Saud and David ; 
and finally ruined by Hezekiah king of ° Judah. 
Nor did their inveteracy cease with their nation: 
as long as any survived of the old stock, wherever 
scattered and removed, they still contrived mischief 
to the Jews : and at one time were well nigh reta- 
liating all, that they had suffered from them ; the 
whole of the surviving race of Israed. being brought 
to the very brink of ruin by the wicked suggestions 
of “ fZaman, who was an Agagite. The danger 
was so imminent and immediate, and the mischief 
so narrowly escaped; that the Jews still hold an 
annual feast in commemoration of their great de- 
liverance. ' | . 
_ I have more than once taken notice of the alarms 
- anxiety of the Cuseans, while they were in 
egypt. As soon as they were departed, the Lgyp- 
tians seem to have lapsed into the same suspicions 
and fears. It is remarkable, that Joseph, in his first 
interview with his brethren in Egypt, repeatedly 
tells them that they are spies. ™“ Ye are spies ; 
“ to see the nakedness of the land ye are come.” 


LE A A a Ee er rE SERENE 


® Saul defeated the Amalekites, + Sam. 14. v.48. & chap. 15. 
David defeated them, 1 Sam. 30. vy. 11, Soc. 0S Spent wid, 
MHezckiah finally ruined them, 1 Chron. 4. _v. 39, &e. 

9 Bathe Bw. 8: 

i Gent aa wd. 
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And, °“ That is it that I spake unto you, saying, 
** Ye are spies ¥.” Although he:knew them, and 
only affected to speak ‘in this manner, yet it must 
be imagined, that he spoke the language of the 
times ; and that such suspicions and jealousies were 
not uncommon among the kgyptians Nowalmost 
all nations in those days,. particularly those of Ca- 
naan, who were the nearest, were so small and cir- 
cumscribed, that it was impossible they could give 
uneasiness to so powerful a kingdom, as Egypt. 
“In Asid regna vetustissima sunt angustissima.— 
Urbes singule suos habebant rorapyas. “ Strabo 
Says the same: Toradrasoy [eev ouy Os Agadir Aud HUTES 
tBarirevovto mapanAnciws, womee na rev whrAwy EXarH 
morswy tov Powinidwr, One prince of that country, 
and of no great extent of province, is said to have 
had seventy vassal kings ®. A people so numerous, 
and every way so secured as the Egyptians, (dvcsic-, 
Boros mavrayodiy Aryuaros) could not have enter- 
tained any fears about such puny states, Their 
jealousies and alarms must have been on account of 
some more powerful enemy, whose strength, and 
whose hostile inclination they had experienced. In 
short, it could be no other nation than the Cu- 


"2 Gen. 42. v. 14. | 

*3 See Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho. pag. 384. 
*4 Marsham. Canon. Chron. sec. v. pag. 76+ 
*5 Strabo. vol. 2. pag. 1094, 

8 Jedgess thu Gs 
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seans ; who were in the vicinity of Egypt, and 
always ready to take every opportunity to molest it. 
By this means we may explain the words of Jo- 
seph ; which undoubtedly were not thrown out at 
random; but had some allusion to the times, and 
were uttered with a particular i sel to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. 


OF THE 


EDOMITES AND PHENICIANS. 


AAFRICANUS styles the shepherds, that were in 
Egypt, Phenicians: by which circumstance many 
have been misled. This I wonder at: for though 
there is a difference in the name of the people, yet 
one and the same nation is meant. The true Phe- 
nicians were the sons of Esau, who was called 
* Edom: and they settled first at mount Ser; and 
upon the Red Sea, which received its name from 
them. Both Phoinic and Edom signify red ; which 
the Greeks changed to Erythrus, a word of the 
same meaning. ‘They appéar to have been a very 
great and knowing people: and though there are 
no annals of their nation remaining ; and their his- 
tory is very obscure; yet so far we may learn in 
general, that they were very rich and powerful ; 
carrying on an extensive traffic in the sea, which 
they lived upon, and a great way farther; engross- 
ing all the trade of the east. ‘Their character must 
have been very respectable: for the prophets men- 


* Genesis 25. v. 30+ 
Qe 2 
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tion *“ The wise men out of Edom, and under- 
“standing out of the mount of Esau; And thy 
“mighty men, O Teman.” +“ Concerning Edom, 
“© thus saith the Lord of Hosts; Is wisdom no more 
‘in Teman ? is counsel perished from the prudent ? 
“is their wisdom vanished?” And so truly noble 
and royal do they seém to have been, that the pro- 
phet fsazah borrows his ideas from their supposed 
dignity and appearance; when he mystically de- 
scribes our Saviour in his state of manhood, making 
his glorious advances upon earth. * “ Who is this 
‘that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
“from Boszrah? this that is glorious in his ap- 
‘« parel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ? 
‘‘ I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.” 
This people in process of time got possession of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the adjacent country; which 
was called from them Phenzcia: but how early 
they settled here, is uncertain. They sent out 
many colonies: and traces of them are to be found, 
as far as Gades and Tartessus. Herodotus men-— 
tions, that they came originally from the Red Sea. 
5“Ouros Je Os Dowsnes TO TWHAGOV  ObKEOV, ws auuros Asya, 


‘wh ry Egusen Joracon® evOevrey de VaepGavres TH5 Lveins 


* Obadiah v. 8, 9. 
3 Jeremiah 49. v. 7 
ee ee ee EE Oe oe 
> Herodotus lib, 7* cap. 89. 
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oiiteos 7 W000, Suraccay, Taras yao [Downes] ame 
Tg Eoulens naArcomevns Saedhasons ammouevss. But the 
best account of them is in the poet’ Dionysius ; 
who celebrates them for their ingenuity and know- 
ledge; mentions the chief places where tliey set- 
tled; and speaks of them, as oe first merchants 
upon the earth: ‘ 


‘Or 0", wares EYVUS EOVTES, EDWYDIAENY Dosvines, 
Twy & avdeay yevens os Eoudeasos yeyaaciy, 
4 a3 . + 
O: wewros vneroiy emeronravro Saracens, 
Towra: O° EM TOPING aA vEOS EMVNTAYTO, : 
Kas Bactuy oveaviov US QWY TOCOY EPEATTAYTO. 
‘Oi 7" Lornv, xas Talav, Edaida tT evvaiscs, 

" } } M4 fee 
Kas Tugoy wyvyinv, Brpura t aay epavvny, 
BuBaroy + ayysarov, unas Zidove avlemorrgay. 


Those, who settled at Gades and the remoter parts 
of Spain, carried thither many memorials of their 
original country; particularly the name of Edom, 
by translation Erythra, which they conferred on 
that part, where they inhabited ; and especially on 
an island, nientioned whi Pliny’ Erythia: dicta 


© Herodotus lib. 1. cap. 1. e 

7 Tlepsny. ve 905. 

* Phin. Nat. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 22.. Strab. vol. 1. pag, 257. 
fest. Avienit Orbis Terr. Descr. v. 1063. 


Hi Rubro a littore qguondam 
Mutavere domos. Quam [insulam] 
Tyrii q Rubro profecti mari Erythram nominarunt. Solin. cap. 26. 
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est, quoniam Tyrii, aborigines eorum, orti ab Ery- 
threo.mari_ferebantur. The original Phenicians 
therefore were the people of Edom ; who lived near 
the Arabians and Amalekites, and intermarried 
with their families, and are often confounded with 
them. They seem to have carried their knowledge 
with them, wherever they settled; and there are 
continued allusions in Scripture to their wisdom and 
experience. °* And Hamath also shall border 
“ thereby; Zyrus and Zidon, though it be very 
wise.” ‘The Carthaginians are represented as a 
knowing and politic people. It is remarkable, that 
their chief city Carthage was originally called 
Bosra, the name of the capital of Edom. Their 
language too wasa © dialect of the Hebrew: and 
the above. city is said by Philistus to have been 
built by Esor, to whom he subjoins one Carchedon 
of Lyre. “ Kaeyndove ones Dirisos uriotnvecs’ varo EGuwes 
xa Kapyndovas tay Tver. Possibly Spain might re- 
ceive the name of Jberia from them; who, when 
they settled in the parts particularly so called, were 
distinguished by their most ancient family name 
may Lbrei. The original name of the river Iberus 
seems to have been the Eber, called at present 
Ebro. They settled in many parts of this country, 


ce 


9 Berg Osviwe 
Plauti Peenulus. Act. 5. Sce. 1. Bochart Geogr. Sacr. pars 
post. lib. 2. cap. 1 
** Luseb, Chron. Can. pag. 31. 
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but chiefly, as I have shewn, near Gades : and it is 
observable, that here was the principal seat of the 
Iberi, placed by Stephanus Byzantinus rgos ras 
"Heaxdsiass snus; and mentioned by ene in 
the same situation, 


% Ayne snrowy pezy ou satay ETVOS IGnewv. 


The Jberians therefore appear to haye been the 
same nation as the Ery¢hreans or Edomites ; who 
came from Tyre, and were generally mentioned by 
the name of Phenicians: yet lost not their original 
gentile name from Heber; but were at times 
termed Edberi, or Iberi, according to the Greek 
manner of expressing it. The chief city of this 
country is at this day called Eéora; and is near 
the antient Gades. So wide did this active people 
extend themselves : and: they were for ages very 
powerful; till by degrees they were weakened in 
every part, and insensibly sunk into oblivion. In 
the time of the Greeks the Arabians were in pos- 
session of Edom, the original country of the Phe- 
nicians ; and retain it to this day. Hence it is 
that they have been mentioned as coming from 
Phenicia ; and sometimes called Phenicians, Such 
misnomers are very common in the writings bath of 
Greeks and Romans. The land of Jsrae/ was called 


at 
; ee ee 


ia Tepiny. } ¥. 287, 
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Judea, Syria, Idumea, Phenicia, Palestine: yet 
were they all distinct countries. ™ Philo the Jew 
calls the Amalekites, who attacked the Israelites, 
Phenicians: and the Amalekites were Arabians. 
So that there need not be any difficulties raised, if 
we find the Cuseans represented under that deno-« 
minationss: : 

Bochart tries to invalidate these accounts of the 
Phenicians ;:and will not ‘allow, that they came 
from dom and the Red Sea. He quotes every 
author, that: have above mentioned, and particu- 
larly “derodotus ;\ but sets aside their evidence: 
and the:reason, which he gives, is very extraordi- 
nary. “amen ex Scriptura constat Phenices esse 
avroyiovas, et statim a primd illa terrarum divisione 
patrem illorum Chanaanem in Chananeam se con- 
tulisse... Sed Judgos, gut, cum in terris Mari - 
fubro vicinis diu errdssent, Phenices partem in- 
oaserunt, Phenicum nomine potuit significare He- 
rodotus. He says, ‘it is manifest, that the Phe- 
“* nicrans were aborigines: that Canaan was the 
‘father of them: and that he came into the 
‘* country, which they ‘possessed, immediately upon 
“the dispersion:” all which he advances upon the 
authority of the Scriptures... What he mentions of 
Canaan, and ot the Canaanites, is very true: but 


oe ioe ens fercenbite Say «8 


*3 Phil. Jud. 636. and 115, edit. Mangey. 
*# Geogr. Sacr. pars pester. lib, 1. cap. 43. 
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in respect to the Phenicians he plainly begs the 
question. They are so far from being represented 
in Scripture as the descendants of Canaan ; that 
the Old Testament does not once in the whole 
course of its history mention their name. And as 
to the Jews being meant by Herodotus, when he 
speaks of the Phenicians coming from the Red 
Sea, there are no grounds for sucha surmise. He-— 
rodotus, it seems, might call them Phenicians, 
who, when they had been a good while in the wvici- 
nity of the Red Sea, invaded part of Phenicia. 
The ‘country,’ which they invaded, was Canaan: 
and should we agree to substitute the name of Phe- 
nicia in lieu of it, which is not allowable, yet even. 
this can never authorize the inferences, which are 
made. Herodotus is at this rate guilty of a two- 
fold mistake: first in supposing the Jews to have 
been Phenictans, because they invaded a country, 
afterwards so called: and secondly for imagining 
that they came originally from the Red Sea, because 
in their retreat from Egypt, they were a good 
while in its neighbourhood. Is there in this notion 
the least show of probability? Aochart mentions 
a particularly learned person, who differed from 
him, and asserted, that the 7yrzans were originally 
from Edom ; to which he answers—puto id gratis 
assert, et sine authore edoneo:—for this migra- 


*5 Bochart. Geoor. Sacr. pars posterior. lib, 1. cap. 43. 
g p P p 
pag. 683, 
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tion of the Edomites there is no good voucher, 
Strange! when so many writers are quoted for it, 
by himself; some of whom are of the very tirst 
rank, I will transcribe them in his own words, as 
they stand at the top of the page:—i¢a tradunt 
Herodotus, et in Strabone nonnulli, et Dionysius 
Periegetes, Festus, Priscianus, Plinius, Solinus, 
Stephunus : to which may be added Trogus and 
Diodorus Siculus, whom he quotes for it in. another 
* place. All these are set aside with ‘7 Herodotus 
at their head, though he had been in Phenicia, and 
visited 7yre, and must speak from knowledge, ob- 
tained upon the “spot. What is extraordinary, to. 


° e 8 
Stephanus in Azoto. tavray exticay fg Tuy erasrbovray we 


Egubzas Saracens Quyaduy. 


—— Mi Rubro a littore quondam 
Mutavere domos.———— Festus. 
Tyrit & Rubro mari profectz. . Solinus. 


*© Bochart. Geogr. Sacra. pars posterior. lib, 4. cap. 34. 
pag. 301. Pars prior. lib. 1. cap. 43. , 

"T Herodotus. lib. 1. cap. 1. pag. 1. 

*® Bochart imagines, that Herodotus did not get his infor 
mation from the Tyrians, but from the records of Persia; but he 
does not attend to the words of the historian, nor quote him 
quite fairly, He leaves out, what related to Persia; and joins 
two sentences, which were originally independent. The words of 
Herodotus are not—-The Persians say, that the Tyrians came from 
the Red Sea.—but--The Persians maintain, that the Phenicians | 
were the cause of the differences, which subsisted between the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic nations: for the Phehicians coming from the 
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all this positive evidence on one side Bochart has 
nothing to oppose but the doubts and scruples of 
9 Strabo, who was not quite satisfied, whether the 
antient Z’yrians were not a colony from Greece. 

In another place Bochart puts a question to this 
purport: Why it happens, if the Pheniceans were 
the descendants of Canaan, that the Greek writers 
never speak of them as such; nor call them by this 
family name? To which Bochart returns no very 
satisfactory answer. *°“ Respondebo Chananéos 
“ puduisse sui nominis, et desiisse sic appellari, 
“ propter anathema contortum in patrem suum 
‘© Chanaan.” Whence does the learned Bochart 
ebtain this knowledge ? how was it possible for him 
to arrive at it, if it were true? But it is certainly a 
most improbable notion. All nations, but the [s- 
raelites, were in great uncertainty about their ori- - 
ginal: and there is no more reason to think that 
the Canaanites were acquainted with the true his- 
tory of Zam and Canaan, than the Jonians and 
Greeks were with that of Javan and Elisha. Be- 


Red Sea, &c. first ventured upon long voyages. This makes a 
wide difference in the narration. This latter part is no more an- 
history borrowed from Persia, than the stories of Jo, and Europa 
are, which are joined with it, and are mentioned in the same 
account. Bockhart supra. See Herodotus. lib. 1. at the he- 
ginning. ) 

*9 Strabo. lib. 1. pag. 73. 

*° Geoor, Sacr. pars prior. lib. 4. cap. 34. 
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sides, how strange it is to suppose, that they should 
admit this gentile name from the general dispersion 
of mankind; that is, at least for twelve or fourteen 
hundred years ; and then in the time of the Greeks 
become of a sudden ashamed of it, and lay it aside! 
Tt would certainly have been an unnecessary pre- 
caution, at whatever time their acquaintance com- 
menced: for the Greeks, if it had been continued, 
would have been never the wiser; nor have found 
out the history annexed to it. It was an account, 
I believe, too antient fer the natives themselves to 
have been acquainted with: ‘They looked up to 
Belus and Chronus for their ancestors: and held 
Ogus and other “heroes for their founders, of 4. 
very uncertain original; their notions not being 
uniform. For they were a trading people, and the 
Tyrians particularly a mixed multitude. The tradé 
of this place, as well as government, was at last en- 
grossed by the sons of Edom, who were called Phoi- 
nic, and entailed that name upon the country. | 

That I may complete this argument, I beg ‘to 
know, if the Canaanites were ab origine en 


"Such as Demaroun and Melicarthus. Tw d Anuagavrs yweras 
Merixagbos, 6 xa “Heaxrnc. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
Lusebius mentions likewise one Dasanaus, Chron. Canon. inter= 
prete Hieron. ad num. CCCCXCVIII. which secms to be thé 
same name as the Dorsanes of Hesychius. Aoprayns, 6 “Heaxang 
wae Ido. See Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. lib. 1. 
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cians, how it comes to pass, that, the sacred writers: 
are silent on this head, who are so particular about. 
the history and original of the sons of Canaan ?. 
And as they are silent in respect. to this. piece, of: 
history, I should be glad to be informed,, whence, 
the learned Sochart. gets: his intelligence >. The, 
same demand may be made upon bishop * Cunrbers. 
land ; who takes .this point for granted, and in: 
consequence of it makes the Shepherds, who in- 
vaded Egypt, Canaanites ; and builds largely upon 
this notion. The greatest part of the country of 
Canaan was seized upon by the Jsraelites, and the; 
natives almost extirpated. Those, who remained 


22 Itis true, in the remains of Sanchoniatho we are told, thet 
Chnaa, or Canaan, was the father of Phéiix or’ the Phenicians 
But it must be considered, that, these afé not the real words of 
this writer, but a Greck version: where the translator, instead of. 
the word Ca naanite ,: which was not familiar to him, has substi- 
tuted a name with. which he was better acquainted. lt cannot 
possibly be supposed that Sanchoniatho, when he speaks ‘of Ca- 
naan, who was the true father ‘of the Candanzte, and where he’ 
must naturally allude to the patronymic, should go wide of the: 
mark, and term him the father of the Phenician: even if we sup- 
pose the two names to relate to the same people; which they | 
certainly did not. The sons of Canaan are enumerated in Genesis 
chap. 10. v. 15. according to their families; and no such name. 
as Phenig or. Phenician occurs. Stephanus Byzantinus mentions 
the same circumstance, that we find in Sanchoniatho ; but intro-. 
duces it with a proper limitation: Xva* ovtws n Dorvinn excerTo.—— 
To eQvixor,. rautns Xvao¢.. This in some degrce may be accepted as: 


true. 
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to the north, were subdued by the king of Da- 
mascus, and other Syrian princes; and the sea 
coasts were occupied by the sons of Edom, as 1 
have shewn. The Jews to the last called that 
part of the country, which they did not possess, 
Canaan ; and the people are sometimes termed Ca- 
naanites. ‘Thus St. Mfatthew mentions * “a wo- 
“man of Canaan, who cried unto Jesus.” But 
when we come to inquire farther, we find by St. 
Mark, that “ the woman was a Greek, a Syro- 
* phenician by nation :” so that she had not the 
least tincture of the antient Canaanitish blood ; 
but was merely an inhabitant of the country. And 
although the Aposiles do still make mention of the. 
land of Canaan, yet they seem industriously to dis- 
tinguish the coast of Tyre and Sidon from it: 
which they call * Phenice. We may therefore rest 
assured, that the Phenicians were not Canaanites. 
I may be asked in my turn, if the Phenicians were 
from Edom, how it comes to pass, that the sacred 
writers never take notice of this circumstance, nor 
mention them by either of those names? The an- 
erence pseerepoen Sie etesbnsoeintnaensaenmen 

*3 Chap. 15. v.22. Mark 7. v. 26, Yvvn “Eddnns, EvgoPote 
WITH Fu yevet. 

“* Acts, 11. ve 19, Chap. 15. v. 3. Chap. 21. v. 2, 3. 
Kai iugovTes W%Aoboy Ovovmrepwy eto Dosvixny, exriCavres cernx Snjrev. AvaQa- 
veyTes Of THY Ku@eoy, “Xab xaTAaAIONTES BUT HY EUWIL{LOV, EDAEOLEY E46 


Lupiav, nas natnyInwev ecg TYPON. The sea coast only was Phe- — 
hicia; the rest was Canaan. 
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swer in this place is obvious. The name Poinic, 
from whence came the word puniceus of the Ro- 
mans, the awk of the Greeks, and the name of the 
Carthaginians Penic, was not the original name of 
this people, but Edom; in the room of which the 
former was substituted, being a word of the same 
purport. This however was not the term, which 
the sacred writers were used to: had they called 
this people by their family name, it would have 
been Edomites. But this would have been ac- 
companied with some ambiguity; as there would 
have been two nations of the same name: and with 
some impropriety ; as they were not of that coun- 
try, though in great measure of the same lineage. 
They therefore call them always the 7yrians, and 
the Sidonians ; which was the strict truth, and at- 
tended with no uncertainty. As to the silence of 
the Scriptures concerning this people coming ori- 
ginally from dom; it amounts to nothing, The 
Scriptures are never fraught with unnecessary 
truths ;** had it been a circumstance at all neces- 
sary to have been made known, and of conse- 
quence in the Jewish history; it would certainly 
have been transmitted to us. 


35 The history of Canaan was very much connected with the 
history of the Israelites: but that of the Phenicians bad not the 
saing relation; nor was it so necessary to be explained. 
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THe Ciiseans retiring ‘towards the Amalekites 
and the country of Edom gave rise to the tradition, 
that both these nations had_ conquered Egypt. 
And so far may have been true, that the former 
_ had some share in the conquest ; “as the Arab his- 
torians maintain. That the Cuseans ‘settled here, 
and mixed with the nations round about, appears 
pretty evident from the many places of Cusean 
original, that this part of the world abounds with, 
I am sensible, there is generally a great fallacy i in 
being determined by a similitude in names; which 
are often distorted and taisapplied, © to favour a 
particular notion. But when they are plain, and 
in great numbers, and fairly correspond with other 
places of a different situation; it is a proof, that 
people of the same lineage or nation must have 
been resident in the different parts, where they 
occur. In the lot of, the, tribe of Judah, which 

VOL. VI. R | 
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comprehended a great deal of the country conquered 
to the south, (much of which was from the 4madle- 
kites) there are many names of places, that corres- 
pond exactly with others in Egypt, which we have 
shewn to have been. of Arabian original. There 
isin the first” place to be found the name of the 
very country, that they had deserted, Goshen or 
Gushen ; whose true pronunciation, and ortho- 
graphy I supposed was Cushan. It lay to the south 
of Juddh, not far’ from mount Seir: and among 
other places taken from the Amalekites by the chil- 
dren of Israel, this was one. .* “ So Joshua smote 
“all the country of the hills, and of the south, and 
of the vale, and of the springs, and all their 
kings «—And Joshua smote them from Kadesh- 
barnea even unto Gaza, and all the country of 
“ Goshen, even unto Gibeon.” * So Joshua 
- took all that land, the hills and all the. south- 
country, and all the land of Goshen, —Even from 
the mount Halak, that goeth up to Sei, even 
“unto Baal-Gad.” Hence we find, that to the 
south of Judea there was a land of Goshen, in the 
country of the Amalekites, That here had been 
the residence. -of some people from Eg ‘ypt, may be 
inferred. from the histor y of the sons of Simeon, 
who were-inr situation collateral with those of Ju- 
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a VosFea. 10. v. 40, Al, 
» * Chap, 1. ve 16." 
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dah. ** They went to the entrance of Gedor, 
“even unto the east side of thevalley,:to seek, 
“‘ pasture for their flocks.. And. they found fat 
pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 
‘quiet,-and peaceable; for. they of -Ham)-had 
“dwelt there of old, And. these written “by! name 
“came in the days of Hezekiah king of Judah,. 
‘and smote their tents, &c.—And seme of thems 
“even of ‘the sons of Simeon, five hundred’ men, 
‘went to mount Se77;—And they smote’ the rest of 
““the Amalekites, that were escaped, °and «dwelt 
“there to this day.” By this, I think,  it.appedrs, 
that the people of Ham in this passage ‘are reckoned 
among the Amalekites: and “ by the® residue ’ of 
“ the dmalekites” is to be understood. che reninant 
of the people of Ham. This peoplé’l supposé to 
have been a part of the Arabian shepherds or Cw 
seans'; who were called the people’ of Hamfroni 
their so long residence in Egypt, the original land 
of Ham. Many of those, that retired from Egypé, 
as well as those, that were driven from Goshen by 
Joshua, seem to have betaken themselves to the 
coast of the Red Sea; where they occur! ubder the 
names of Gasande, Cassanite, and Casandres ; as 
they are described by * Agatharchides, Stephanus 


ce 


3 1 Chron. & vy. 39, &e. 

* Terwy asuyerroves esoiy AM Aco nas Kacavdesss. Agatharchides 
de Rubro mari. Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. pag. 60. Kaccavwres, eOvos e 
7 waparin ths EpvOpas Saracens. Steph. Byzant. “HO tine x wom 
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and Diodorus..-Here they built a city dur or Ore- 
polis, changed -by.the Greeks to. Heroum and He- 
noopolis.. They hada second of this. name, men- 
tioned: ‘hy Stephanus ; Avaga, Troms Apo Bias: which 
LT take to be the:same, that. is. by 5 Josephus called 
the city of Adorus...It is mentioned by the Nubian 
geographer under the name of. dra and. ° Aura; 
and is called.dvara (Azage) by 7 Ptolemy s and by 
ils situation appears to have been near to, Jédian: 
Near this: was a-city named by Stephanus Bascapaba 
toBeccmye, worig- ev ry ApaBinw xormy, ees ray Eevleav 
Formers; | 0 jesw) dimos “Have, “The interpretation 
shews the true etymology of the word, which should 
have heen, expressed Babies, the same as Bebonwes, 
Bethsemesh, | which signifies “ the house of. the 
; sun,’ There was another. Bethsemesh,. in that 
part of the, tribe of Judah, which was taken from 
the Amalekites, ‘near, the:country of Goshen above 
MHL: dSOIRITO. S64 es Re . £3. HEE 4 


Pe | 


dacroixeerais je Jaro ApaBuy AAtAcwy, nots ey he Diod, Sic-lib. 3. 
pag. 125.0 -Kacouwrwy xape is mentioned likewise by Ptolemy, 
Géogre libs 6; and by Marcianus Heraclocta, in Steph. Byzant. 
Fhe original name of the antient city Petra was Rath-Alilat ; 
Much th eUU retainsy.. Sandys's Travels, book % i, a... 
“5 Joseph. de Bell. Jud. lib. 4. oh Ses 
ervide“Chiiat. “Sti parte -atam.” pags. 107. Mauve is men. 
tioned as a Roman garrison with a centurion’s guard. Abulfeda. 
It, 18.the same as. the tower, of eara or Ouc-dura; by some said 
to have been. built; by Tefmgel. oe 9.8 eens! inl 
wile Geog Bd. Spencer g 
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mentioned. *« And the border [of Judah to the 

eis compassed from Baalak westward unto 

“tount Ser, and passed along unto the side of 
“mount Jearim, which is Chesaion, on the north. 
“side, and went down to Beth-shemesh.” Here 
was likewise din Shemesh or ? On, similar to thet 
in Egypt ; called the “ fountain of thesun,” and 
situated near to Elah and Midian: and Caen, an 
Egyptian city. Some of these Cuseans settled on 
the coast of the Red Sea, somewhat lower; and 
were the Arab- -Egyptians of Ptolemy. Tay de 
mapa rv Apabioy rorwoy sAnv hd rage segs Aga- 
Basyumrior, Ixbvoparyor, gy 01g ODEO paseers. ~The rea- 
son of their being called so is obvious: their two- 
fold connection explains it, They inhabited the 
western coast, as the Casande of ™ Diodorus did 
the eastern. They are represented a8 a veryian- 
tient nation; and their chief port upon that sea 
was * Cous ; which the Egyptians, when they long’ 
after began to think of commerce, seized upon. 
This is the ? nation that preserved that memorable 


2, 


{ 


, bee 15. v. 10. ; ee bark 

2 Mera vo ev Tw EXawrn Kugy ogsoy Te AaB xoawe Ovyn, Mo- 
davn, x. 7. A. Ptol. Geogr. lib. 6. | 

0 Ptol, Geogr. lib. 4. 

™ Diodorus Sic. lib. 3. pag. 125. 

*? Of Cous, see Abuifeda, he ng maris Al Kolzum, Geogr. 
Vet. vol. 3, pas 70709) © : 

*3 They reached southward his Cr, ysma ; at which idiuds the, 
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tradition. of the retiring of the Red Sea,“ and 
leaving a dry space. in the middle: which origi- 
nally alluded to the! miraculous passage of the 
Israelites. All. these. -evidences shew, that the 
sons of Chus settled in these parts; which might 
have been at several periods; but particularly when 
they retired from Egypt. On the other side they 
extended) themselves very far in Arabia feliz; 
where may be. found many plain vestizia of them. 
I have. observed that lower Egypt was termed 
Raab and Reib; and sometimes Aireib, which 
signifies the land of Reib or Raab. The middle 
part of the country was styled Athreib and * Ath- 
ads which is interpreted ‘‘ the heart or center of 

‘ the triangular country,” Cor telluris piriformis : 
‘on. which account the center nome, as well as 
streamghad the name of Athribis, and Athribitic. 
These terms are to be found in Arabia felix. All 
the country about Mecca and Medina is denomi- 


‘didn. of. Asrael. are Supposed to have passed the Red o 
Kavopa—o a mares Xb TO Topanarrixoy Pevyovres Tag Avyumtias 
aBeoxe 0 er Seou DrereparwOnoey G00. Excerpta a Philostorgio, 
lib. 3. cap. 6; -apud_Euseb. Hist. Eccles. edit, Reading. vol. 3. 

*4 Ovington in his voyage up the Red Sea takes notice of Gezoa 
in the latitude of 17°; and mentions the kingdom of Casseen 
towards the entrance of the same sea. Captain Sarzs- calls it 
Cushin. —Purchas. vol. 1. pag. 339. 

*$ See Bochart of the word Aithrib, Geoer. Sacr. pars prior, 
libs 40-cap. 2. 
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nated after this manner.» Constantene Porphyro- 
gennetus acquaints us, that the impious doctrine of 
Mahomet began in the province of Athribis : Kas 
KO TEC KEV n TOVNED TAGYN TE Xs Ripecis auTs Ta EEN PIS 
AsSeiG2. In like manner Theophanes in his Chro- 
nicle describes the. rise of the Mahometan sect at 
the same place: Kas exgarncey n aigeis auts Ta jen 
tus Aitese, dia mortue To EO aro? Wewny peev KEUMTWS: 
exn dexa. And in the Saracenica it is said, that, 
when the emperor Heraclius after his Persian 
expedition was passing through Arabia, Mahomet 
went out to meet him at Azhribis. ° Exavacgepomeve 
rz Bacsrews "Heanrsis [AETH ViXNS EX TB rey Tlegowy moneust, 

us perdrovros aura duatew tov AvdesBov, atner mpos. 
Ohi mute a Seousons Mwamed. The name dth- 
ribis had a meaning; and was well adapted to the 
part of Lgypé, that it was originally given to: but 
between this part of the world and the name that it 
is mentioned by, there is not the least analogy: 
which shews that it was adventitious. Whence it 
was derived, and by whom imported, is, I think, 
pretty clear. It must have been introduced by the 


~~ 


© Constant. Porphyr. de Administo. Imp. cap. 14, Exeatnesr 
Bs 4 cipeons auTe TH wep THs" AidgCa, ~ Ibid, cap. 17. 

7 Vide Byzant. Hisé. vol. 12. pag. 278. It is the TaSg@ae 
of Stephunus; called le3po@ in the E£ ceerpta from ae 
Syntaxis. Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 3. 

*8 Saracenica, incerti auctoris, opera iS Bbira 1595. pag. 58. 
See also Cedren. Compend. Historiat. pag. 422. 
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Cuseans, called Gasande and Cassanite :. those 
sons of Chus, who came from Egypt, and settled 
upon that side of the Red Sea; and carried with 
them these memorials of their history and nation. 
Afahomet was his self of their race, though perhaps 
mixed with other families. To obtain favour with 
the Jews, he affected to be descended from Jsh- 
mael, the son of Abraham ; the great ancestor of 
all the Israelites. But even as he gives out his 
genealogy, though the traces may be faint and ob- 
scure, we may still. perceive that he was of Cuseanw 
race, as all: the Arabians were. According to their 
accounts, there was one Zenarus, who was a de- 
scendant of Ishmael ; and he had two sons, Mun- 
darus and Rab: of which, Mundarus is said: to 
have been the father of Cousarus and Caisus. 
” Zinvaceos yao ere louand aoyovos rarne avrav avayo~ 
peers mravrwv, “Ouros ouv' vyevue sous duo, Mavdapov xa 
‘PaBerav? 6 de-Mavdapos rixres Kovrapoy, xo Kaioov, xo 
?@uuiuny, xaos 7 Agavdoy, Xo  coAARS —TiVEEE OfAwYULAES 


me: Constantinus Porph. de adm. j dm. imp, Cape 14. megs tns yevewraryrars 
Fe Mexeyir. Cyrillus calls tim NiCapos : Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
and the author of the Saracenica read Nunlapos and Nilapos. 

7 Theophanes has nee Oruspenv which probably means: Temany. 
the name both of a person and a place, Both Ishmael and’ Bsau 
had a son of that) name. ; 

* Acavdoy may possibly be a mistake for die and. not 
thes: name of. a man, but of a nation; the same that, is mentioned 
by Diodorus, Peolemy and Agatharchides. 
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Cavsvumes)? 6s xa tnv Madvovirny sonwov KANWOOLEVOS 
extnvoreoouy, ev cxnvais xaromevres, ‘Whe sons of Ish- 
mael are well known from the Jfosaic history ; not 
one of which is to be found in this hst, that is 
given by the Arabians. It seems to be an odd and 
perplexed account of countries, mixed with that of 
the people, who inhabited them: which confusion 
has arisen from the Greek writers not understand- 
ing the histories, to which they had recourse. * 
Hence Cyrill in his Chronicle tells us, that, one of 
the sons of Nizarus was Arabia. And in the Sa- 
racenica we are informed, that A/ahomet had a son- 
in‘law called Hdim; and his two grandchildren were 
Cushan and Casan. I take Acavdos in Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus to be an omission for Tacardos 
and if Ozuiny, the reading of Theophanes be right, 
the meaning of all these histories at bottom will be 


22 In the Catechesis et Saracenismt Anathemutizatio, where 
every thing relating to Mahomet is solemnly cursed, among other 
abominations these are specified : Avadsparita Adc Tov eas Suyarps 
yauBpor tov Mwaued» xar Xacavny xas Kovoemny reo ws avre. 
pag. 77. Casan and Cushan were not Mahomet’s sons, but the 
nation, he was his self descended from. He might be descended 
in part from Ishmael; but he was likewise of the family of Caus ;, 
a Cusean. Nilapos yewa tivs duo Movdapor xas Apabray. Cyrille 
Chron. I think, it is plain from hence, that the Greek historians 
have been guilty of a great misapplication of terms: and that the 
numes Cuisus, Cusharus, Cushan, Rabeia, Arabia, &c. could never 
have been the names of particular men; but of provinces and 
countries, as well as of the tribes, who possessed them. 
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this: thet the inhabitants of Afecca and Medina 
were originally descended from a people called of 
old Gasand@e, Cassan, Cushan, Cushour : and from 
the people of Zeman and Elim, or Elah near Ji- 
dian: that is, both from Cush and. Ishmael ;. but 
particularly from: those Cuseans, who. came out of 
PoSae, or Hgypt; and named. the place, »which 
they came to, Athribis. ails nod aveig.end 

The:sons of Chus, where they once got, pos- 
session, were never totally ejected. ,]fthey were at 
any time driven away, they returned /after a time, 
and recovered their ground: for which,.reason. I 
make no doubt, but many of, theni in process. of 
time returned to Chaldea; and. mixed’ with those 
of their family, who resided there: for many of 
them. remained. Hence arose; the tradition that 
the Babylonians not only conquered: Egypt ;. but 
that the learning of the Egyptians came originally 
from Chaldea: and the like account from the 
Egyptians; that people from. their country. had 
conquered Babylon, and that the knowledge of the: 
Chaldeans was derived from them. Some of this 
nation betcok themselves northward, and passed 
into Padan- Aram; and in this place, as well as in 
all others before mentioned, they have maintained 
themselves to this day: Soon after the settling of 
the Israelites in Canaan, we read of Cushan Ri- 
shathaim ; who is styled king of Mesopotamia Q 
and must have been a powerful prince, having held 
the children of Jsrael in subjection many years. 
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His name plainly shews, that he was an Aradian or 
Cusean. Clemens Alexandrinus™ calls bim Xov- 
cayap, Chusachar ; which seems to have been a 
corruption of Chus Que Aur, or Orus; a name 
assumed by many of his family. ~* Ludychzus says, 
that he was king of Tyre and Sz¢on : he held them 
perhaps tributary, as he did the rest of the land of 
Canaan. He must have trespasscd upon the sons 
of dram very much; who seem to have retired, 
and to have left him the upper part of the interam- 
nian province. The people, whom he carried with 
him, were undoubtedly the colony, which Beéus is 
said in early times to have brought out of Hgypt, 
and planted on the banks of the * Luphrates. 
Belus was rather a title, than a name; and was 
bestowed upon many illustrious persons of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Syria, Phenicia, Egypt. To this Cu- 


a Strom. lib. 1. pag. 384. edit. Potter. The Chaldee Para- 
phrast calls him “ the wicked Cusean.” | 

4 Eutychii Annales. tom. 1. pag. 118. 

45 Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. pag. 17. says, that Belus carried 
this colony to Babylon ; and that they were the same people, who 
were called afterwards Chaldeans. But this is an idle appendage 
to the true history ; yet shews the antiquity of the history. If 
any nation in the world could be called avroxGoves, it was the 
nation of the Chaldeans; and so far from being a colony from 
Egypt, they were coeval with that kingdom, if not some years 
prior to it, See Additional Remarks. ‘The colony here spoken 
of was indeed from Egypt ; but did not consist ot Egyptians, but 
Cuseaits. 
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shan, and his people, we must attribute the build- 
ing of the city *Urin these parts; called Urhoe, 
and sometimes Abor and Chabor. It stood upon 
a river of the same name, the A@woas of *7 Zosimus, 
and the A€zpas of *Tsidorus Characenus : which 
river is called the Chabor “at this day, They 
built likewise’ Carchemish, a strong place at the 
chief passage of the Euphrates, and at the mouth 
of the Chabor: which city: betrays its ‘original 
| doubly, by the variation observed in its name. It 
was called both 3% ipl and” ese is 


igtp reas 


at Marcellinus mentions this eity Ur in Jiacetakdie in the 
retreat of Jovian towards N. wsibis. Ad, Ur nomine, Persicum 
wenere Castellum, lib. 25. cap. 8. : | ' 

*7 Zosimus. libs 3. pag. 12. 

38 Isidor. Characen, apud Vet. Geogr. vol. 3. pag. 4. 
_*® Voyage of Gasper Balbi. 1579. ition’ princi 

$0 Karkesiam, que olim Gevccihie diophadin. devent. LEu- 
phratis rip2 imminet. Benj. Tudelensis. pag. 62. Postea [Eu 
phrates labetur] ad Cgercqusiam ; ibique cer mitur ostium fruminis 
Alchabur. Nubiensis. See also Marcellin. lib. 23. cap. 5. Bo- 
pe Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. lib. 4. cap. 21. and Cellarius, 
vol. 2. pag. 437. There was another city named bor and 
Chabor ; ; which is mentioned by Ptolemy, as well as by Simo- 
catta, lib. 4. cap. 10. AGogwv Ppupiov. But I take this by its 
situation to have been the same as Carchemish, called by the 
Greeks and Romans Cercusium ; a place of great note and anti- 
quity, as I have shewn: which Ptolemy can hardly be supposed 
to have omitted; but rather to have called it by another name, 
taken from the river, at the mouth of which it stood. The real’ 
city Chabor was far above; near the source of the river, to which’ 
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The. first. isthe city of Chemmis or Cham; an- 
swering to a city of the same name and purport in 
Egypt. By the other is meant the city of Chus : 
Cercusium and Carcusium, the K arkisiya of ** Nasir 
Littuseus, being no other’ than Carcushan; and 
probably built in memory of that city, of which we 
have taken so much notice. The prophet Jere- 


 miah® mentions, that Pharaoh Necho came up 


against Carchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken. It seems by this to have been for some 
tume before in the hands of the Egyptians ; who 
gave it, I imagine, the name of Carchemish. It 
was originally called Carcush, or Carcushan ; 
which name it again recovered. Here too was a 
tand of Goshen; called by the sacred writers Go- 
san, and by the. Romans Gausanitis ; with a river 
Gozan, the same as the Chabor. The other river 
in Mesopotamia, called by Ptolemy the Saocoras, 
was probably the Seghor, or Sehor ; which was the 
name of the Nile in Egypt. All these circum- 
stances, prove that the sons of Chus forced them- 
selves very early into the upper provinces of JMe- 
septa, and maintained themselves therein. And 


ig 


it gave name, as well, as to. 2 lake, out of W Fich the river issued, 
Its true name was Ur, synonymous mar hn Chaldea ; but was . 
changed to Abor and Chabor, like the city Avaris in Egypt. 
See Ll Chron. 5. v. 26. 

3* Vide Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pO QRQ «F582 

J erent. 46:55 2. 1" ae 
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there is great reason to think, that they were part 
of that numerous body, which retired out of Egypt- 
This may serve to clear up the doubts of the. 
learned Warsham, who could not account for the 
place of their retreat: * Quod tandem profecti sini. 
Pastores, aut quibus in locis sedes posuerint, in- 
certum est. ‘ 
In this country were rah tribes of Israel placed; 
at least a great part of them, who were car ried 
away captive by Salmanasser. * “ In the ninth 
‘‘ year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Sa- 
‘“‘ maria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, 
‘“‘ and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the 
‘<< river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” 
Halah and Habor, called likewise Chala and Cha- 
bor, were, as I have in part shewn, in the upper 
region of Mesopotamia between the Tigris and 
Euphrates; both upon the river Gozan, called 
likewise the Chabor : the cities of the Medes were 
beyond. ‘There was something very signal in the 
catastrophe of these tribes, that were 7 isto 
the country, which I have been describing. It 
well known, how the Jsraelites after their ‘servile 
in Egypt were conducted to the land of promise ; 
which they enjoyed above seven hundred years. 
Upon their repeated rebellion and idolatry, ten of 


3$ Ad sec. XII. pag. $24. 
#2 Kings 17. v.6. Chap. 18. v. 11. 1 Chron. 5. v. 26: 
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the: tribes: were carried: into a. second» bondage : 
and what is remarkable, many of thea, went to 
another land of Goshen ; butnot like that of old: 
toanother city dvaris; and in succession to the 
same people, to whom their fathers had succeeded 
in Hgypt, even the Cuseans. © Their captivity was 


attended with this cruel circumstance, that they 


went now to a wild and uncultivated country: and 


had the mortification to see the people, who had 
quitted it, occupy the pleasant fields: of Jsrael. 
& << The king’ of Assyria brought men from Ba- 


4¢ bylon, and from’ Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
“ from Hamath, and from Sepharcaim, and placed 
“ them in the cities of Samaria :—and they pos- 
‘“‘ sessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 
Here was every additional circumstance, to aggra- 
vate their misfortune, and embitter their servitude: 
to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, and what they now were: to point out 
visibly the finger of God in the peculiar sufferings 
of such a reprobate people: and at the same time 
to alarm the remaining tribes; that they might take 
warning at the sight of such particular judgments, 
and recollect themselves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up some parts 
of antient history, particularly that which relates to . 
the land of Goshen, and the Shepherd Kings: a 


* 2 Kuigs 17. v. 24. 
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work of some consequence, if rightly conducted ; 
but attended with no small difficulty, and requiring 
uncommon attention. Were a person to meet 
with the remains of an antient tessellated pavement, 
shattered into a thousand pieces, and to endeavour 
to reduce it to order; his labour would be similar 
to that of rectifying the chronology, and history of 
Lgypt. The latter task is accompanied with this | 
additional trouble; that, as many have been from 
time to time tampering with this work, the mate- 
rials, originally ill-placed, have been ten times more 
confounded ; and many of them rejected and abo- 
lished by persons, who could not adapt them to 
their particular system. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


OF 


BELUS, NINUS, ARIUS, 


AND SOME OF THE 


SUPPOSED KINGS OF BABYLONIA. 


I MENTIONED, that the Assyrians had re- 
gained Babylon at the time that the shepherds 
were in Egypt. Conformable to what I have been 
saying is the evidence of Africanus ; who not only 
tells us, that the Assyrians had got possession of 
it; but specifies, that they took it from the Ara- 
bians: which Arabians, we know, were the sons of 
Chus, as has been before shewn. — Tay cov AgaBiov. 
Cacirsiny ry pete THY Xardocscov SiedeLavro Asavueiwy Ca- 
cides. One of the first of these Assyrian kings 


a Euseb. Chron. Aoy. Tew? pag. 18, 
VOL, VI. s 
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was * Ninus ; who is said to have reigned 52 years: 
and in the 43d of his reign this writer farther in- 
forms us, that the great patriarch Abraham was 
born... * Nive rz Boosrews Agoveiwy recoupunosoy TeITOr 
ayovres eros HS Barrgas, VEvvar as Abpaap. From 
whence we may be farther assured, of what I before 
supposed, about Arioch Melech Ellasar. For if 
Abraham was born in the latter part of the reign of 
Ninus ; the time of Arius, the fourth in the dy- 
nasty of Africanus, coincides with that of Arioch 
in the Scriptures: so that they are certainly the 
names of the same person. And the reign of this 
prince will be found to commence about the 88th 
or 89th year of the life of + dbraham, about three 


2 AG pacers. “Oures ny & Te Tedawy eves reomatwe. Kara tetor, 
Agroveras narTns Aosas waons eBaciwAcuce Nivacy Hoes Leptpctpass OpL0U- 
Awe T2 xaTAXAVTUY EWS TO TpwTEY ETOS AGeaapy ETN A & 6. Euseb. 
Chron. pag. 9. 

3. Euseb. Chron. Aoy. Hewt. pag. 18. pag. 375. | 

+ Abraham was born according to Africanus in the 43d year of 
Ninus. From the 43d of Ninus to the time of his death are nine 
years, And as Semiramis is supposed to have reigned 42 years, 
and Zames after her 38; the total amount is 89 years, which is 
the term of Aéraham’s life when Arioch begins to reign. Primus 
Assyriorum rex Ninus, Beli fils: regnavit Asie exceptis Indis, 
GNNOs LI, cujus KLIIL impern anno natus est Abraham. Euseb. 
Chron. Hieron. Interprete. pag. 11. 


Baosatec Agcypiwy ex Africane apud Evseb. Histor. Tvvaywy. 
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years after the birth of Zshmael. But according to 
the Scripture account, this invasion, made by the 
four kings, seems to have been a year or two prior 
to this event; if we may judge from the place, 
where it is introduced: so that we cannot in these 
distant inquiries arrive at exact chronological pre- 
cision. Yet I think, as these circumstances are 
_ brought to coincide so nearly, nobody can weil 
doubt, but that Arioch Melech Ellasar, and Arius 
king of Nineve, are the same person. Archbishop 
Usher makes this war happen about the seventy- 
first year of Abraham’s life; but this is rather too 
early, as it does not quite agree with the account 
in the Scriptures: for thisjinvasion of the kings was 
made, when Abraham was in the land of Canaan ; 
and he did not reside there, till he was seventy- 
five years old. According to Bp. Cumberland, 
Zames began to reign in the fortieth year of Abra- 
ham: and as he reigned 38 years, the time of Arius 
commences in the 78th year of the said patriarch: 
which gives room for every thing relating to that 
prince to correspond with the Scripture account of 
Arioch. Africanus instead of Ninus, makes Belus, 
his supposed father, the first Assyrian king, who 
reigned at Babylon: and the great Scaliger agrees 
with bim intirely, and implicitly follows his canon. 
‘Try tov AcaBwv Bacirsav thy meta thy Kardaswy diedeE- 


> Euseb. Chron. Acy. Mpwt. pag. 13. 
$ 2 
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avro Acoupimy Bacsres, dimerecavres aro TH mowTe wUTWH 
Brrz, ews Te Qwve Kovuoregs, rz xas Lagdavawadrs. Upon 
which Scaliger remarks—* Ante Belum Arabes in 
Babylonit, ante itlos Chaldai ibidem regnum obti- 
nuerunt : et ut Chald@os Arabes, sic illos Assyrit 
de regnt possessione deturbarunt, &c. I have 
mentioned, that Belus was not a name of any. par- 
ticular person; but a title assumed by many, and 
of different nations. And, if Belus were a king; | 
yet this, I believe, would be the only place in his- 
tory, where he is made the conqueror of Baby- 
Jonia, as Scaliger supposes. It is contrary to the 
uniform evidence of Cteszas, Diodorus, Trogus, 
Paterculus, and many otlep historians, who ascribe 
the conquest of that city to Ninus. 7 Niwog— 
ESPRTEVTE PLETH DOAANS SUV LEWS cw BaGuawvise. Tie 
contrary to what ° Africanus hisself, and Eusebius 
after him, intimate in other parts of the history, 
that they have left us: where Bedws is omitted in 
the list of Assyrian princes, which commeuces with 
Ninus ; of whom it is there said, rarov rewrov gacw 


€ 
amaons tno Aosac, ranv Ivduy, KEKOCUT KEV GLI. 


§ Jos. Scaliz, Can. Isagog. lib. 3. pag. 319. 

% Diod. Sic. libe.2. page 90. 

Tipwros Os ray ess EPOphcey xaEb AYn[Any recpadedopnevear Nivos & CacsAcug 
swv Acoupwy. Ibid. 

Primus omnium Ninus, rex Assyriorum, Nc. Justin. lib. 1.. 
cap. 1. 


8 Euseb. Chron. Canon. pag. $9. Histor. Ewayeyn. pag. 356. 
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But there is a farther mistake in this account of 
Africanus, as it is transmitted to us by Luscbius, 
Syncellus, and others; such as must necessarily 
take off from that implicit regard, which Scaliger 
thinks should be paid to him. Before the taking 
of Babylon by the Assyrians, he supposes two dy- 
nasties of kings to have reigned there; the first of 
Chaldeans 224 years, the latter of Arabians 216. 
In the first place, these dynasties are absolutely 
fictitious. No such kings reigned in the times, that 
are here specified; as I will shew hereafter. And 
as to the two nations in this place mentioned, and 
distinguished ; they were certainly the same peo- 
ple, and of the same original. For the Chaldeans 
here introduced may be proved to have been Ara- 
bians, even upon the evidence of these writers. 
The list is as follows; 


Chaldean kings Arabian kings 
of Babylon. who succeeded. 
Reigned Years. Reigned Years. 
Evechous 6 Mardecentes 45 
Chomasbolus 7 Anon A] 
Porus 35 Sisimadochus 28 
Nechobis 43 Gabius 37 
A bius 48 Parannus 4.0 
Oniballus 40 Nabonnabus 25 
LINZITUS AS ee 

216 


2A 
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Who were the original Arabians, but the sons of 
Chus, as { have before proved? and who stand in 
the front of this list of Chaldean princes, but the 
heads of the Cusean family? The first in the detail 
is Lvechoos ; which name, though a little varied, 
signifies ‘the great lord Chus.” This person, I 
know not why, is by many supposed to have been 
? Nimbrod: and, misled by this notion, somebody 
(for I know not to whom the mistake ‘is originally 
to be attributed) has presumed to rectify the only 
thing in the list, which did not want amendment 3. 
and to transpose the order of these princes. ‘Os 
Xardasor mewror avnyopevouy iaures Eaosrcss, wv wewras 


Eunyoos, o map nyuiv Nevewd, eBaosrcucev, 


Eunyoos ET 1 2 
XouwacGoros G 
IIweos ie 
Ne w6ss wy 
ABtos pn 
OviBaarros be 
ZivCseo0s pe 


“ The Chaldeans were the first who styled them- 
‘selves kings: the first of which was Evechous, 


9 Cedrenus has copied this notion. pag. 11. edit. Par. Exadsito 
Ot 6 NeCpud nat Evnxoos. Perizonius is much dissatisfied with Vos- 
sius for not being of the same opinion. Jac. Perizon. Orig. Ba- 
bylonice. pag. 326, | 
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“ whom we call " Nimbrod.” Whoever compiled 
these dynasties, has introduced as first what origi- 
nally stood second; mistaking Chus for Nimbrod, 
the father for the son: and by this means he has 
well nigh ruined the only part of the history, that 
is genuine. The order was undoubtedly thus : 


XouacBorgs: Chomasbolys 
Evnyxoos Evechous 
ITweos Porus 


It is an account of the genealogy of Ham and 
Chus ; and, as it would insinuate, of the Cusean 
princes, who were descended from them. The first 
Chomasholus, or, as it should be read, Chamas- 
bolus, is Ham, the principal of the line. Ham, or, 
as he is often called, Cham, signifies ‘‘ swart, black, 
‘ sunburnat:” and asbolus in the Greek is of the 
same purport; and was at first intended for a 
translation of the former. upolemus, as quoted 
by Alevander Polyhistor, mentions that Cham was 
called so. =” Koup——ov Ss "EAAnvwy AgyerTaus Ac&eaor, 
WUTEOR THY AiSiorwy. x. t. A Lhese two Africanus, 
or the person he copied from, has blended toge- 
ther, and constituted the strange name, that is 
before us. The next in succession is £vechous, 


*9 See Universal Hist. vol. 1. pag. 945. 
‘*t Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap 17. 
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“the great Chus,” the son of the former. He is 
at times called Evechous, Ouachus, Ochus ; as we 
find his name represented in many of his posterity, 
who were called from him: of which term of ho- 
nour I have made ample mention. The third king 
is TIweos, Porus : which seems to be somewhat gre- 
cised. It is derived from “x, fire; from whence 
came the Greek word xvp: which has been the 
reason of the initial letter being here prefixed; 
though there may be found, I believe, some in- 
stances among the Cwuseans, where it has been 
written in the same manner. It is the same as 
Orus, named sonietimes Alorus; and what the 
first king of Babylon was called “by. In short, 
‘thisis Nimbrod, the son of Chus, the son of Ham 
or Asbolus ; whom Africanus, and those that co- 
pied him, have been so mistaken about. He is 
third in descent in Genesis; and he is third in this 
dynasty. He is represented as a powerful mo- 
narch, of great renown, and the founder of the city 
Babylon, After his death be was deified by his 
people, and worshipped under the name of Alorus ; 
but by the Greeks was called Orion. " EyewnSn ds 


*? Plato in Cratylo says the Greek word oye is of barbarian 
orisinal; that is, says Gale, from the Hebrew “3x, 

*3 Tlape pev Kardasoss mpuros 6 apéas avtwy Arweos. Chron. 
. Pasch, pag. 23. 
*4 In the original it is, ix ts Quan re Emu. Chron. Pasch. 


p. 36. 
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HOb MAROS EX THS QUAns Te Xam, Xus ovomxrt, 5 AiStorfp 
osss eytwnce tov NeuBewd yiyavra, tov ry. BoBvrwviay 
ATIC avTO, ov Atyerw 4 Tlepoas amoSewSevTH, xo yevomevoy 
sy TOIS wSpoIs TH oveMvE, cv TIVa xoAxciv Oeiwve. He 
_ first instituted among the Chaldeans the worship 
"of fire. Such is the history of Ham, and his two 
immediate descendants, 

But, although the three first upon the list may 
be thus made out, and confirmed; it must not be 
imagined, that the rest are equally genuine, and to 
be admitted. They are certainly supposititious, be- 
ing taken from a dynasty of much later date; but 
so changed and abridged, that they have hitherto 
passed undiscovered. Whatever high antiquity 
they may pretend to, they relate to the list of Ba. 
bylonian and Assyrian kings, who reigned from 
Nabonasser ; as they are to be found in Eusebius — 
and Syncellus: but more correctly in Prtolemy’s 
astronomical canon. I will therefore take a copy 
of those kings from Ptolemy; and will place the 
names of the ten kings in the supposed Chaldean 


a Ee ee 


IS “Ovros WewTos Ovouorxes Acoupies: cele To ave. Chron. Pasch. 
ex Clementinis. pag. 29. But this is a mistake; and the Assy- 
rians are improperly put for the Babylonians ; who in these times 
were a very different people, and ought to be distinguished, 

"© Ptolemy’s Canon published by Dr. Bainbridge at Oxford, 
Eusebu Histor, Cuveyeyn pag. 397. 
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and Arabian dynasties by them, as they seem to 
correspond: and they will be found to be the same. 


Babylonian kings. Chaldean and Arabian kings. 


Salmanasser or Nabonasser 
Nadius, Nabius of Euseb. Abius and Gabtus 
Chinzirus and Porus <inzirus and Porus 
Jugeus 
Mardoc Empadus Mardocentes 
Arkianus 
Interreg. 
Belibius — 
Apronadius 
Aporanidisus of Syncell. Parannus 
Aparanadisus of Euseb. 
Rigabelus 
Frigebelus of Euseb. Oniballus 
Mesessimordacus Sisimadochus 
Interreg. Sisimardochus of Syxcell. 
Assar Addinus 
Saosducheus 
Chyniladanus 
Nobopatlassarus 
- Nabocolassarus 
Nobochodonosor of Euseb. Nechobis 
Ilvarodamus 
Niricassolussarus 


Nabonadius Nabonabus 


We may observe, that though the second list be de- 
fective and somewhat varied, yet, as far as it goes, 
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it corresponds with the dynasty of Ptolemy; and 
relates to princes of a much later date, than is pre- 
tended. It is therefore surprising, that so many 
very learned men should admit both the dynasties 
into their histories; and not perceive, that the one 
was a bad copy of the other. The greatest wonder 
is, that so knowing and inquisitive a genius, as Sca- 
figer, should have been imposed upon by this idle 
account of Chaldean and Arabian kings: and that 
he should, upon the demise of these, make an union 
of the two kingdoms, place Be/us at the head, and 
thence consiitute a mighty empire, that never had a 
being. ‘Ultimo hoc Rege debellato, Belus anno 
XXVII Imperti sui Assyriorum imperium cum Ba- 
bylonio conjunait. The admission of these reigns 
into chronological computation, with that ef Belus, 
who never existed, makes an error of 443 years. 
These supposed antient kings of Babylonia are in 
reality the successors to Pul and Ligtath-pulasser ; 
and have been taken from a very faulty and im- 
perfect copy of the latter. At the same time the 
names of Ham, Chus, and Porus, have been pre- 
fixed; to make the list more specious, and to give it 
a seeming antiquity. Irom the reign of Pul of 
Assyria some light may be obtained, in prosecut- 
ing the history of these kingdoms: but antecedent 
to. this monarch, we have littl more than the 


a 


*T Scahg. Canon. Isagog. lib. 2. pag. 137. 
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names of Assyrian kings; of which scarce any have 
been so preserved by tradition, that they may now 
be depended upon. As to the princes of Babylon, 
between Amraphel and Nabonasser, few memorials 
are left in an interval of at least twelve hundred 
years. The names of those, which have been trans- 
mitted us, have been discovered to be for the most 
part spurious, or else of a later date. 


SOME REMARKS 
ON 


THE CANON. OF PTOLEMY. 


"LHE canon of Ptolemy, which I have just spoken 
of, has been universally received, and esteemed par-., 
ticularly authentic: yet even this, I think, however 
celebrated, is not without exception. ‘The learned 
chronologer, when he compiled it, seems to have 
detected the fallacy of the Chaldean and Arabian. 
list ; and to have found it an imperfect copy of a 
series of princes, who reigned many ages later. He 
therefore corrected, and new modelled the catalogue 
according to the best evidence of the times, which, 
it related to: and ascribed to every king the just 
number of years, that history allotted to his reign,. | 
from Nabonasser downwards. In effecting this, he 
struck off the two first upon the other list, Cha- 
masbolus and Evechous, as he knew that they were 
rather the heads of a family than princes; and of 
undoubted antiquity. They could not therefore be 
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inserted in this latter series. But falling into the 
common error, and mistaking Kvechous for Nim- 
brod, that is, as I before said, the father for the son, 
he has stilt retained one too many; and brought 
down Porus with the others, who should have been 
left with the two preceding. His embarrassment in 
consequence of this 1s very apparent: for there is 
no place for this supernumerary to be inserted in, 
without violating the order established, and con- 
tradicting some part of history. There is indeed 
some reason to think, that the catalogue was too 
much crowded before. Porus therefore could have 
ne interval assigned him; but stands always colla- 
teral with Chinzirus; and is never found in suc- 
cession like the rest. He is certainly foreign to the 
list; and the place he really belongs to, I have 
shewn before. Ptolemy however did not act un- 
wittingly in joining him with Chinzirus: though he 
is far separated in the spurious list above men- 
tioned. There was some intimation, some autho- 
rity, that determined him in thus placing them 
together. Whether he was aware of any relation, 
that subsisted between them, I know not: but there 
i3 reason to think, that they were the same person. 
Ihave mentioned from Theophanes, Cyrillus, ahd 
Cedrenus, a person of antient times, whom they 
terin Mezarus ; but by Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus he is called Zexarus, and is supposed to have 
been the head of the Arabian families. He is the 
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game as the Zinzirus, and Chinzirus in these lists; 
and more truly called *Chenarus. It was a title 
rather than a name, as I have observed of other an- 
tient appellations; and was given to several kings 
in the first ages, but especially to Nimbrod: so 
that it creates a suspicion that Chinzirus, as well 
as Porus, should be removed from the canon of 
Ptolemy. 


* Chenarus king of Egypt. It is sometimes put for Chan- 
Orus, sometimes for Chan-Arez. 
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| oF 
THE CHALD EAN'S,. 


THEIR ORIGINAL 


I HAVE shewn, that the distinction made by 
Africanus, Eusebius, and others, between Chaldean 
and Arabian kings, is void of all foundation : and, 
were the list, that they produce, genuine, it would 
determine the point against them. All that can be 
esteemed true in the series they produce, is the 
names of those, who are foremost in the list. And, 
however mistaken they may have been in those that 
-follow ; yet, setting them aside, we may learn, in 
respect to the Chaldeans, what was the opinion of 
these writers, and what tradition had taught them ; 
that Ham. Chus, and Nimbrod were the heads of 
this nation. And as the Chaldeans were the most 
antient inhabitants of the country called by their 
name; there ,are no other principals, to whom we 
may refer their ‘ original. They seem to have been 


* The Chaldeans were as antient as the empire of Babylonia, 
which commenced wader Nimbrod, or Alorus—-Ex ray Atrodaduge. 
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the most early constituted, and settled, of any peo- 
ple upon earth: and from their situation it ap- 
pears, and from every other circumstance, that 
Chus was the head of their family, aud Nimbrod 
_ their first king.* They seem to have been the only 
people, that did not migrate at the general dis- 
persion: and the center of their province was at 
Ur, not far from the conflux of the 7igris and Eu- 
phrates. From hence they extended themselves 
under the names of Cuseans and Arabians, as far 
as Koypt west, and eastward to the Ganges; oc- 
cupying to the south all the Aszatic seacoast, and 
the whole of the large continent of Arabia: and 
from thence they passed the Erythrean gulf, and 
penetrated into Athiopia. They were continually 
incroaching upon those, that were nearest to them; 
and even trespassed upon their own brotherhood, 
In process of time they got full possession of Egypt, 
and the whole coast of Africa upon the Mediter- 
ranean even to the Atlantic ocean, as far as Fez ° 
and Tajfilet : and are to be found within the tro- 
pics almost as low as the Gold coast. Upon the 
Gambia is the king of Barsally, of Arabian ex- 
traction, as are all the Phooley nations; who re- 
tain their original language, and are of rg religion 


Tavre ev 6 Bnewooos isagace, “@puroy yevecdas Pacirea AAweov ex 
Babvawvos Euseb. Chron,  Aoy. Vewr, pag. 5. 
* Syncellus. pag, 50. 
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of Mahomet. One of these, Job Ben Solomon by 
name, was not many years since in Angland. He 
had been unjustly seized on. by a prince, his neigh- 
bour, and carried to America, where he was sold 
for a slave: but writing an affecting account of his 
misfortune in his native tongue, it raised the curio- 
sity, as well as pity, of some persons of conse- 
quence in these parts; who redeemed him, and 
sent for him * over; and having shewn him singular 
marks of favour, at his request ae him to 
his own country. 


3 He came to England in 1730,.—See Moore’s Travels inte 
the inner parts of Africa. | 


aS 


OF 


CHESED, THE SON OF NAHOR. 


I AM well aware, that many people suppose the 
Chaldeans to have been thus denominated from 
Chesed, who was the son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham. * Dicti Chasdim, seu Chasdei (vuigo 
Chaldei, facilioris sont causd) sic denominati sunt 
a sw2 Chesed filio Nachor, fratris Abrahami, qui 
una cum filits et posteris dictam urbem Ur, et 
tandem totam illam regionem inhabitdrunt. This 
is very extraordinary: and spoken without the least 
historical evidence to support it. Chesed, the third 
son out of eight, who is mentioned but once, and 
then without any history annexed, is supposed to 
have given name to a very distinguished and cele- 
brated people, and to the country, which they in 
habited; merely because his name was Chesed, and 
theirs Ghavdinn The sacred historian seems in- 
dustriously to specify this country. We are in- 
formed, *that Zerah departed with his son dbra- 


* Hyde Relig. Vet. Persar. cap. 2. pag. kbs 
“Gent, ¥. 29. ok 
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ham out of Ur of the Chaldees: that Haran died 
in Ur of the Chaldees ; and that it was the place 
of his nativity. With what propriety could all this 
be said, and reiterated, if the land was not thus de- 
nominated ull the time of Chesed, who was not yet 
in.being; /or_rather, till the time of! his ? descend- 
ants, if he had any, which must have been still 
later? The learned Hyde ‘tells us, that it was 
Spoken, proleptically, The Greeks indeed, .who 
often, called people, and countr ies by names, which 
were: not applicable to them till many ages after the 
time in: question, made use of a very: plausible and 
convenient figure, by which they thought to atone 
for a multitude of mistakes. Yet this misapplica- 
tion-of terms was an error, however rhetorically 
they might defend it: and such as is seldom to be 
found in the sacred writers. J/oses is ever parti- 
cularly . careful to certify and distinguish: and has 
just been giving an exact detail of the descendants 
of Noah, afier their families, after their tongues, 
in their lands, after their nations. It is therefore 
injurious to imagine the sacred writer guilty of an 
unnecessary anticipation : and we take off grefltly 


* This notion of Chesed giving name to the Chaldeans is exactly 
similar tothe account before mentioned of Amulek the son of 
Elphaz, the supposed father of the Amalekites ; where, for the 
sake of a name, a whole serics of history is set aside. ‘There is 
no accounting for this infatuation, with which so many learned 
men have been possessed, 
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from the peculiar excellerice of the Afosaic history, 
which upon examination turns out so wonderfully 
precise and true, by making so unfair a supposition. 
Besides, it would not ‘in this place be merely a 
rhetorical figure: it really would not be true. The 
words of Moses are not at large, that /aran died 
in Chaldea ; but descriptive, that he died in L’r of 
the Chaldees. And the Apostle tells us, that * “ he 
~“ came from the land of the Chaldees. There 
must therefore have been at that time people of 
such denomination: otherwise we have a nation 
referred to, which did not exist: and this we can 
hardly suppose. In short, the Chasdim are-.no 
other than the Chusdim, the sons of Chus ; who 
first took possession of the country, which we haye 
been speaking of; and likewise held Babylon. — All 
history, which treats of these early times bears evi- 
dence to this.’ They sent out numerous tribes 


— 


+ Acts. 7. v. 4, 

5 Sure there never was introduced into writing a figure so fatal 
as this prolepsis: there is nothing can withstand it: no evidence 
‘is so plain and positive, no authority so indisputable, but it is. 
liable to be set aside. If any proof or authority could have had 
weight, I should have thought the following would have pre- 
vailed. 

Abraham primam ztatem apud Chaldeos agebat. Euseb. Chron. 
Hieron. Interprete. pag. 9. 

“On Kardessos BOWTOs ownyopsvony Savrus GaciAess® wy mM pubes Euny eos. 
Euseb. Chron. Acy. pwr. page 14. 
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and colenies, which were styled Cuseans and Aras 
dians. Africanus and his followers did not con- — 
sider this in the list, they have given of Babylonish 
kings. For finding those princes called sometimes 
Arabians, and sometimes Chaldeans ; and not 
knowing that by these terms one and the same 
nation was meant, they made an unfortunate dis- 
tinction : and in the supposed dynasty, with which 


Haga pesy Kardasoss mewros o apéces aUT wy AAwpos. Chron. Pasch. 
pag. 297. 1S a4 Mi < : 

Te Bos eres te xocue bs Xaddusos Wpwrov avnyopevouy tavres Bagt= 
Aris. Syncellus. pag. 90. . 3 

Tavrce pev ouy eyerndn ev on Xaddasor. Theophilus ad Autol. 
lib. 2. of the tower of Babel, and the dispersion of mankind. | 

ACpaapmtyy arewr ny nAbebaey TF OD Xurdasoss roserras. Euseb. 
Epit. Chron. pag. 228. 

The same is said in the Pasch. Chron. pag. 49. 

Ex tay Amorrudwor. Tavra mey 6 Bnewoos isognce. TPUTOY yrverdas 
Cacia Aaupoy ex Balvawyos Xardausove Eusebs Chron. Acy. Tlewr. 
pag. 5. : 

Add to these, what I have mentioned from the Scripture ; 
that “ Haran died in Ur of the Chaldces -” that ‘* Abraham and 
‘his family went forth from Ur of the Chaldees 3? Gene 1k. 
Vv. 28.31. “ God brought Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees.” 
Nehemiah 9. v. 7%. Abraham came out of the land. of the 
“* Chaldeans.” Acts.7. ve 4. 

These are strong proofs of the most early existence of the 
Chaldean nation: all which are set aside for the sake of one Che- 
sed, a person never mentioned till the 140th year of Abraham: 
which Chesed, was born at Haran in Mesopotamia, and was never, 
that we know of, in Chaldea; nor had he any connection with it. 


4 
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they have presented us, they have made a division 
to the best of their judgment, and given a share to 
each. Herein they were mistaken: but this does 
not invalidate their testimony in respect to the 
chief point. Babylon was certainly in the pos- 
session of the Chaideans: and though the names: 
‘of the kings, as they are transmitted by Africanus, 
be not genuine; yet a dynasty of kings did exist. 
They were moreover descended from Chus and 
Ham: and after a succession of princes, whose 
duration cannot be found, they were at last ejected 
by the Assyrians. For this there is the evidence 
ef the best profane history; and it is ina great 
degree confirmed by the Scriptures. £ 

Sueh was the original of the Chaldeans. But 
had they been derived from any other source; yet 
it could never have been such, as the learned Hyde 
supposes. For as to Chesed being their common 
father, it is not only, as [ have shewn, preposterous 
in itself; but absolutely impossible: for he was 
never, that we know, in Chaldea, nor had any con- 
nection with it. The Scripture itself will prove 
what I assert. It is said, when Zerah left that part 
of the world, that he °“ tcok ddram his son, and 
“« Zot the son of Haran his son’s son, and Sarat 
his daughter-in-law, lis son Aéram’s wife; and 
‘ they went forth with them from Ur of the Chal- 


© Gen. 11. y. 31; 
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** dees, to go into the land of Cunaan; and they 
“came unto Haran.” Abram, Lot, and Sarai; 
together with Terah, are the only persons specified; 
yet there were certainly more. In the next chap- 
ter (12. v. J.) we are informed, that 7“ the Lord 
‘ said (or had said) unto Adram, Get thee out of 
‘ thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
““ father’s house, unto a land, that I. will shew 
“ thee :” and (v. 4.) “ So Abram departed, as the 
* Lord had spoken to him; and Lot went with 
*“ him: and Abram was seventy and. five years 
“old, when he departed out of Huran.”. The 
command given was not only to leave his country, 
but his kindred, and his father’s house: and he 
obeyed; that is, he went from Haran, and left 
them: so that others besides Abram and Lot fol- 
lowed Terah to Haran. For unless we suppose 
Nahor and others to have resided. there ;. Zerah 
being dead, and Lof going with him, there was no- 
thing left for dbram to quit; no kindred, no fa- 


7 Some difference has been observed in the interpretation of 
this passage. See Acts 7. v. 2. Whichever be the true reading, 
it affects not my argument: for whether the command were giver 


-«z 


in Chaldea, or at Haran, the completion of it was certainly at the 
latter place: and so it was understood by Eusebius, “Ews bv nadev 
AGCpaay ex Mecomorauias, ex morews Xappav, nar Te ome re TWAT PIS 


AUTH, HATH xerevow Oe, ess ynv Kaveay, 4 esr WaAaectvnys etn Mire 
Hist. Lovaywy. pag. 373. See also Euseb, Epitome Chron. 
pag. 228. ¥ 
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‘mily, no father’s house .to leave :. and the, command 
is introduced unnecessarily, and out of its. place, if 
it is where Abram. could .not act in consequence of 
it. We may therefore be assured, that Nahor went 
with Zerahk to Haran, and dwelt there. Jilcah, his 
wife, was witht Bethuel andLaban, when * Abram 
sent his servant to the cityof ahkor... In process 
of time Isaac.sends Jacob to the, same place, to the 
shouse of Bethuel: ° “ Arise; go to Padan-aram, to 
“ the house of Bethuel thy. mother’s father-—And 
Isaac sent away Jacob: and. he, went.to Padan- 
“garam unto Laban son of Bethuel.” And, this 
"house of Bethuel, the place of residence. of Laban, 
is past contradiction specified by Rebecca, when she 
lays her pressing injunctions on Jacob: " “Now 
“ therefore, my son, obey my voice: and arise, flee 
* thou to Laban my_ brother, ..to Haran :” by. 
which we find, that the city of Haran, the city of 
Nahor, and the: house of , Bethuel were, the same 
place. It is plain then, . that Nahor resided at 
Haran after the death of Terah, and after the de- 
parture of Abram to ‘Canaan and that his chil- 
dren lived there after him. “These children were 
eight in number, born after ddram had left the 
place: for above sixty years afterwards, when 


3 Gen. 24. Vv. 53: 
9 Ibid. 28- Dis 
3? id. 274. Veied, 
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Abram was about 140 years old, it had been told 
him; ““ Behold Mifeah, she hath also born chil- 
“dren unto thy brother Nahor.” The names of 
them are mentioned in the passage; and Chesed 
was the third of the eight. Out of ‘this family 
Abraham sent to take a wife for his ‘son Isaac ; 
who married Rebecca the grand-daughter of Nahor. 
And Jacob afterwards upon a like occasion went to 
the same city, to Haran in Mesopotamia; and 
married Leah and Rachel, who were the descend- 
ants of the same person in the third degree. This 
‘then was the city of Nahor ; and here was Chesed 
born: and we have no more reason to think that 
he went and dwelt in Chaldea, than that he tra- 
velled to India, or Ethiopia. So that he could 
have no personal knowledge of the country, nor 
any connection with it: much less can he be ese 
‘teemed the father of the Chaldeans, who were con- 
‘stituted a nation before he was born, and before 
‘the birth of his grandsire. 


aE Gen. 22. ve 20. 


# 


SOME. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


ON 


THE DISPERSION OF MANKIND, 


IN REFERENCE TO PAGE 190. 


T have taken notice before, that, some generations 
after the flood, there was_a partition of the earth 
among the sons of Noah, which was done by divine 
appointment. It is a subject, which has been can- 
vassed by several writers ;' many of whom do not 
allow, that there was any particular division; but 
only a general dispersion. Bochart is of this opi- 
nion; who after mentioning many passages out of: 
the Scriptures, which he did not sufficiently weigh, 
concludes with this corollary; that “ all'lands may, 
“be said to be by allotment, and all the free gift 
**of God: and where the Scriptures are silent, it 


“* is_idle_to form surmises.” * Scripturd_ tacente,. 


* Hyde Relig. Vets Persar.pag.61.165. 
* Geogr. Sacr. pars prioralibw1.) cap. 16. 
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nostrum non est hec divinare.—Quamcunque ter- 
ram occupamus, illam Deus se dedisse dicit, et vult 
sibi acceptam referri. In answer to this, I must 
take notice, that the Scriptures are not silent upon 
this head: and what we find mentioned in them, 
must not be taken in so lax and indefinite a man- 
ner; there being nothing in them, that can in the 
least countenance this notion of a general and in- 
determinate dissipation. I shall not.take upon me 
to settle the time, when this great event hap- 
pened: let it suffice, that it did happen; that there 
was a particular rule and order observed in the dis- 
tribution, and the whole by God’s appointment. 
That there was a partition, is evident from the 
words of Moses, saying; >“ By these were the isles” 
“of the Gentiles divided.” +4“ In his days. [Pha-. 
“ leg ’s] the earth was divided.” ‘5 By these” 
“were the nations divided in. the earth after the 
“6 flood. »” These texts I should think sufficient : 
but in another place this divine writer speaks more. 
particularly to the purpose ; and his account is sO. 
plain and circumstantial, as to leave no room for, 
uncertainty. It is in that noble and prophetic, 
hymn, one of the most sublime compositions, that. 
ever was penned; where he pours forth his soul ta, 


3 Gen. 10. Vv. 5. 
* 1 Chron. 1. v. 19. 
"S> Gen. 10.' vy. 32. 
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God,.and at the same time addresses himself to the 
people, whom: he had so long. conducted, and was 
now going to leave for ever. °‘* Remember,” says 
he, “‘ the days of old, consider the years of many 
“ generations: ask thy father, and he will shew 
“ thee, thy elders, and they will tell thee. When 
*“ the most High divided to the nations their inhe- 
“‘ ritance, when he separated the sons of ddam, he 
set the bounds of the people according to the 
“ number of the children of Zsrael. For the Lord’s 
“‘ portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
“ inheritance.” ‘This is too particular to be cur- 
sorily passed over. We are told, that the nations 
of the earth had an inheritance assigned them; and 
that it was by divine appointment. Moreover, that 
at the general dispersion it pleased God to have a 
provident regard for a nation, which was to come, 
even for the sons of fsrael: and in the distribution 
of countries had set bounds to other families, that 
they should not trespass upon the inheritance of 
Jacob, which was his own portion. Thus limits 
were prescribed according to the necessities of a 
people to come, and to the space, which would be- 
requisite for their numbers to inherit. In other 
words, the land of Canaan was excepted out of the 
general partition. This space was usurped by the 
people who gave name to it. They knew the di- 


gr 


6 Deut, 32. v.7, 8, 9» 
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vine allotment ; yet wilfully transgréssed : on which. 
#ccount they brought themsélvés and their posterity 
ufider the severest curse; atid justified every thing} 
which they afterwards suffered for their rebellion: 
though at the time of their punishment, their guilt 
was accumulated with additional wickedness and 
apostacy, 

What I have mentioned above, St. Paul likewise 
alludes to: 7 Exomce re e€ ives creorros wav eOvos ovl wary 
MATOMEY £9) Tay Te TOWTWWOY THS YNS, Opies mporeray- 
peeves xeseas, nar THs oodberias THs narToixsas are, This 
im’ Our version is translated too indefinitely: and 
should not be, “‘ God rath made, and hath deter-' 
** mined,” but, ‘“‘ God made,” or, “did make of 
‘* one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all) 
** the face of the earth, and determined the times: 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
“ tation.” It refers to a particular time, and ordi=". 
nance; the same that is spoken of by Moses. «And 
it affords us this additional information; that not 
only the place of residence for each family, but the 
time likewise of the migration was by God’s ap- 
pointment. This was the’ sense’ of many of’ the! 
fathers upon this subject, and particularly of Eu-' 
sebiusy * Mepiojos ynss Te BeoR TEs TS “OT ME, EVES 


Soneretetpeteeenrnsanereetn ct So aU EDO snes ieee aatesepsisisaiarisasounpsostreeueseoeusinuonnssr 


4 MCES VT 5. Vie 20 | 
* Euseb. Chronic. Aoyos pwr. pag.10. Syncellus pag. 90. as 
quoted above, mentions this infringement and usurpation of the 
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Kotiosw Teiaxoriosw eves tH Nwé, xara QEION Snrovers 
XPHZMON, EMEOITE Nwe ross Tesciy UsObS QUTE THY ynv. 
He afterwards proceeds to mention the infringement 
of this divine ordinance, and the consequences of 
It: vewregions 6 Te Xap. sos Xavanv emebn Tois ogiois re 
Di, xa xaronncev exer, wapaGas tay evroranv Nwe, x. 7. A. 
whose posterity he afterwards tells us was destroyed 
by Moses and Joshua: #5; dsa Mucews xaos Ince re 
Navn efwrcdoevcev o Oto. 

This may serve to explain a passage in Scripture, 
which has been the cause of much perplexity. It 
is mentioned ? that Ham the'son of Noah had been 
guilty of a great breach of duty, and want of re- 
verence to his father: that when Noah awoke, and 
was sensible of what his younger son had done, 
7 Fre said, cursed be Canaan; a servant of ser- 
“ vants shall he be unto his brethren. And he 
“said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
“ Canaan shall be his servant.” It has seemed to 
many persons extraordinary, that, as Ham was the 
person guilty, he should. be passed over without 
any animadversion: and that the curse should de- 
volve to Canaan, who does not seem to have been 


ae G 


Canaanites, and the attack made upon them for that outrage by 
the family of Shem: To Burn eres re xoope, Te Se Maren EF eres, 
Kalvay ameSavev nos bs bios Te Ene emorsuncar wpos THs UKs Kons 
mDEps Tuy Spry tno Tlaraissynse 

9 Gen. 9. v. 22. 


49 Thid. 9; "vy. 25,' 20. 
Yoru. Vi. U 
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at all an accomplice. But it must be observed, 
that these words are not so much to be esteemed a 
curse vented out of resentment against Ham and 
Canaan, for what had been done, as a prophetic 
denunciation of disobedience in time te come, and 
of the evils in consequence of it: and even then not 
uttered for their sakes, but upon account of others 
of another family, who were to come after, and to 
be instructed by it. It is very common with the 
sacred historian in the early accounts, which he 
gives us, to specify,-what immediately relates to the 
grand purpose in hand; and to omit every thing 
else, which is not connected with it. Many things 
alluded to were well known at the time he wrote: 
it was therefore sufficient to extract, what was es- 
sential ; and to give a sample for the whole. This 
may be observed in the “history of Zamech, of a 
“conquest made by Jacob, in the “fragment upon 
the conquest of Heshbon; and in other places. 
In the passage, I am speaking of, there is reason to 
think, that a great deal preceded what is here men- 
tioned by Afoses ; and that we have only a part of 
the original prophecy. From the tenor of what 
remains, we may perhaps form some judgment of 
what'is omitted. It is probable, that at this season 


penta eee = : . a ~ “ 
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the patriarch disclosed, what was to happen in after 
times, especially to the son, who had aggrieved him. 
There is, I think, an apparent chasm and failure ; 
which may with great probability be filled up, from 
what seems to be implied in this curse upon Ca- 
naan. It is very reasonable to suppose, that Noah 
told Ham of the future apostacy of his children: 
that the same want of reverence, which fZam had 
witnessed, would be visible in his posterity: That 
the second in descent from him should be the first 
“rebel upon earth; and at the same time the first 
tyrant, who should usurp authority over his bre- 
thren: That of the race of Cush should be a daring 
confederacy, who at the general dispersion should 
withstand the divine dispensation, and arrogate to 
themselves territories in direct opposition to the 
will of God: That a chosen people were to arise ; 
and that there was for them a particular land or- 
dained: but that Canaan and his sons, another 
branch of his family, should disregard this ordi- 
nance, and seize upon the land, which was destined 
for God’s own portion. Then comes in the part to 
the purpose; ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan; a servant of 
“ servants shall he be unto his brethren :” and 
‘< Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan 
‘“‘ shall be his servant.” Of this nature I take to 
have been the original prophecy: and good reason 


™% The name Nimbrod signifies a rebel. 
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may be given, why one part is omitted, and the 
other retained. The former part is omitted by the 
divine writer, as unnecessary to be related; being 
either mentioned or implied in the common course 
of the history. On the other hand, the propriety 
of inserting, what is specified, is apparent. It was 
a prophecy, that related most intimately to the Js- 
raelites ; who, when this history was promulged, 
were upon their journey to Canaan, the land ad- 
judged to them for an inheritance, but occupied by 
others. It was to inform them first, that the Ca- 
naanites had no right to the land, which they pos- 
sessed: that they had been guilty of an undue 
usurpation: and were under the curse of God for 
their determined and obstinate disobedience: there- 
fore for that reason they could not prosper against 
the fsraelites. That the Israelites were going to 
their hereditary demesnes; to a land originally de- 
signed for them by the great disposer of thrones 
and kingdoms: that the blessing, entailed upon the 
sons of Shem, particularly belonged to the children 
of Jacob ; in whom the prophecy was to, be com- 
pleted, and to whom the Canaanite was to be sub- 
servient. ‘The time, the place, every circumstance 
-shéws with what propriety this part of the prophecy 
is retained: and at the same titne it is evident, that 
something had preceded, which is omitted by Moses, 
as unnecessary to be related. | 
From the foregoing we may see good reason for 
the severities shewn towards the Canaanites: whom 
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if it had pleased God to have swallowed. up quick 
with an earthquake, or extirpated by fire from 
heaven; nobody could have arraigned his justice. 
But as he was pleased to make use of an arm.of 
flesh, and to employ the Jsraelites as miuisters of 
his vengeance; many have presumed to call in 
question the equity of the proceeding, and to re- 
present it as an instance of injustice and cruelty. 
Whereas the intention of Providence, in the instru- 
ments it made use of, is apparent. It was to make 
the Jsraelites detest these nations and their horrid 
customs; and to be detested by them: and to ren- 
der them inexcusable, if after such severities exer- 
cised upon this people, they should theirselves 
hereafter lapse into the same apostacy and disobe- 
dience. To question whether God could in justice 
act thus in respect to the Canaanites, and whether 
he did right in chusing such implements of his ven- 
geance, isa doubt as idle as it is impious. How 
the rebellion of the Canaanites was aggravated, and 
what were their crying sins, may be gathered from 
many parts of the Scriptures; but especially from 
the book of /¥isdom, where they are particularly 
displayed: * ‘* For it was thy will (O Lord) to 
« destroy by the hands of our fathers, both those 
‘‘ old inhabitants of thy holy land; Whom thou 
“ hatedst for doing most odious works of witch- 
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crafts, and wicked sacrifices; And .also those 
merciless murderers of children, and devourers 
of man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood; With 
their priests out of the midst of their idolatrous 
crew, and the parents that killed with their own 
hands, souls destitute of help ;—For it was a 
cursed seed from the beginning.” This may 


serve to vindicate the dispensations of Providence 
in this particular ; and its just retributions on a re- 
bellious and wicked people. 


ets AN@PQNOOTZIA . 
KAI 


TEKNOOTSIA. 


ONE would think it scarce possible, that so un- 
natural a custom, as that of human sacrifices, 
should have existed in the world: but it is very 
certain, that it did not only exist, but almost uni- 
versally prevail. I have before taken notice, that 
the Egyptians of old brought no victims to their 
temples, nor shed any blood at their altars: but. 
human victims, and the blood of men must be here 
excepted ; which at one * period they most certainly 
offered to their gods. The * Cretans had the same 
custom; and adhered to it a much longer time. 
The nations of Arabia did the same. The people 
of ? Dumah in particular sacrificed every year a 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. Arnobius. lib. 2. 

2 Mosvines de xs Kpntes Tov K povov ev Tabg TEenyoOvorass HUTMY bAGTKOITO. 
Athanus. Orate adversus Gentes. Herodotus lib. 4. says the same 
of the Scythians. See also Porph. de Abstinentia. lib. 2. pag. 224. 
from Manetho. 

3 Kas Aeparios de rng AgaBras war’ eros Excesov eOvoy ward, dy ume 
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child; and buried it underneath an altar, which 
they made use of instead of an idol: for they did 
not admit of images. The Persians buried people 
alive. dmestris, the ‘wife of Xerres, entombed 
twelve persons quick under ground for the good of 
her soul. It would be endless to enumerate every 
city, or every province, where these sad practices 
obtained. The ° Cyprians, the Rhodians, the Pho- 
—ceans, the Lonians, those of Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
all.had human sacrifices. The natives of the Zauric 
Chersonesus offered up to Diana every stranger, 
whom chance threw upon their coast. Hence arose 
that just expostulation in ° Euripides, upon the 
inconsistency of the proceeding; wherein much 
good reasoning is implied. Iphigenia wonders, as 
the goddess delighted in the blood of men, that 
every villain and murderer should be privileged to 
escape; nay, be driven from the threshold of the 
temple: whereas, if an honest and virtuous man 
chanced to stray thither, he only was seized upon, 
and put to death. The Pelasg?, in a time of 


pag. 225. These people are mentioned Isaiah, chap. 21. **"The 
“* burthen of the desert of the sea”—-“¢ The burthen of Dumah.” 

4 Aunspis de 9 Eepke youn dwdexa natweudey avOrwarec fuvrag vmep 
avrns. Plutarch, Wegs Asicderponas. 

3 Clem. Alexandrin. Cohort. ad Gentes. vol. 1, pag. 36, edit. 
Potter. See also Porphyry above quoted. 

* Euripid. \phigen, in Tauris. 
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scarcity vowed the tenth of all, that should be borm 
to them, for a sacrifice in order to procure plenty. 
Aristomenes the AMessenian 7 slew three hundred 
noble Lacedemonians, among whom was Theo~ 
pompus the king of Sparta, at the altar of Jupiter 
at Ithome. Without doubt the Lacedemonians did 
not fail to make ample returns: for they were a 
severe and revengeful people, and offered the like 
victims to AZars. Their festival of the Diamasti- 
gosis is well known; * when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the sight of their parents with such se- 
verity before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they 
often expired under the torture. Phylarchus 
athrms, as he is quoted by ° Porphyry, that of old- 
every Grecian state made it a rule, before they 
marched towards an enemy, to solicit a blessing on 
their undertakings by human victims. ; 7 

The Romans were aceustomed to the like sacri- 
fices. ‘They both devoted themselves to the infernal 
gods, and constrained others to submit to the same 
horrid doom. Hence we read in ° 7 tus Levius, 
that in the consulate of Aimilius Paulus and Te- 
rentius Varro, two Gauls, a man and a woman, 


7 Clem. Alexand. Cohort. pag. 36.. Porphyry above. 

* Plutarch. Institutiones Laconic#. He says, that the cruelty 
lasted all day long; o Gdns rns aypcgasmpsxps Savate warrants 
MAOTERLCH. 4 

9 De Abstinentia. lib. 2. pag. 226, 

*° Lib. 22. cap. 87. Zonara’ Annales. lib. 8. cap. 19, 
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and two in like manner of Greece, were buried 
alive at Rome in the Oxr-Market: where was a 
place under ground, walled round to receive them ; 
which had before been made use of for such cruel 
purposes. He says, it was a sacrifice not properly 
Roman ; that is, not originally of Roman institu- 
tion: yet it was frequently practised there, and that 
too by public authority. PJutarch makes mention 
of a like instance a few years before, in the consul- 
ship of “ Flaminius and Furius. ‘There is reason 
to think, that for a long time, all the principal cap- 
tives, who graced the triumphs of the Romans, 
were at the close of that cruel pageantry put to 
‘death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius 
‘Marius offered up his own daughter for a victim to 
the Dii Averrunci, to procure success in a battle 
against the Cimbri; as we are informed by Doro- 

theus, quoted by * Clemens. It is likewise attested | 
by ® Plutarch, who says that her name was Cal- 
‘purnia. Marius was a man of a sour and bloody 
disposition ; and had probably heard of such sacri- 


ous Ava yey “BAAnvas, wydee Gb YUVUINEs dvo oe TaAares OL0bWSy EV TH 
wadepicyn Bowy ayope uerepvdes Cwvres. Yn Marcello, vol. 4. p. 547. 
“edit. Hi. Steph. See Dionysius Halicarnass. Histor. lib. 1. 

42 7O De rors Asrorpomretors Mapsas, as Awgodens ev rn Terapry IraArxwn 
isopet. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes. | | 
33 Plutarcht: Parallel. 20™™, The name of this person in 
Plutarch is Manius : whoever it may have been, the fact is the 
same: it takes not at all from the evidence of the history. 
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fices being offered in the enemies camp, among 
whom they were very common: or he might have 
beheld them exhibited at a distance: and therefore 
murdered what was nearest, and should have been 
dearest, to him ; to counteract their fearful spells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery. Cicero 
making mention of this custom being common in 

aul, adds, that it prevailed among that people, 
even at the time when he was “speaking: from 
whence we may be led to infer, that it was then: 
discontinued among the Romans. And we are told 
by * Puny, that it had then, and not very long, 
been discouraged. For there was a law enacted, 
when Lentudus and Crassus. were consuls, so late 
as the 657th year of Rome, that there should be no 
more human sacrifices: for tll that time those hor- 
rid rites had been celebrated in broad day without 
any mask, or controul: which, had we not the best 
evidence for the fact, would appear scarce credible. 


** His [Gallis] quidquam sanctum ac religtosum videri potest, 
yui etiam, siquando, aliquo metu adducti, Deos placandos esse arbi- 
trantur, humanis hostis eorum aras ac templa funestant 2—Quts 
enim ignorat eos usque ad hance diem retinere illam immanem ac bar- 
baram consuetudinem homimum wmmolandorum? Cicero pro Fon- 
telo, §10. See Philippe Cluverii Germania Antiqua. 1631. Elz. 
pag. 251. and Grotius de Satisfactione. | 

*5 Cn. Cornelio Lentulo, P. Licinio Crasso Coss. Senatés-con~ 
sultum factum est, ne homo immolaretur: palamque fut in tempus 
wlud sacri prodigiost celebratio. Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. 30. cap. 1. 
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And: however discontinued they may have been for 
a time, we find, that they were again renewed ; 
though they became not so public, nor so general. 
For not very long after this, it is reported of ° du- 
gustus Cesar, when Perusia surrendered in the 
time of the second Triumvirate, that besides multi- 
tudes executed in a military manner, he offered up 
upon the des of Jdarch three hundred chosen per- 
sons, both of the Lguestrian and Senatorian order, 
at an altar dedicated to the manes of bis uncle Ju- 
fius. Even at Home itself this custom was revived : 
and ' Porphyry assures us, that in his time a man 
was every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latiaris, Heliogabalus offered the like victims to 
the * Syrian deity, which he introduced among the 
Romans. The same is said of ° duredcan. 


- %6 Perusié capté—scribunt quidam, trecentos ex dedititus electos, 
utriusque Ordinis, ad aram Divo Julio extructam, tdibus Martis, 
bestearum more mactatos. Suetonws m Augusto. cap. 15. 

17 AAA erh nab vUv, Tes wYyVOE NOTE THY MEyaAnY DoALy TH TH AwTiapiY 
Aios éopra cQalonevroy avdpumrov; Porph. de Abstin. lib. 2. pag. 226. 

Et Latio in hodiernum Jovi medié in Urbe humanus sanguis in- 
gustatur. Tertullian. Gnost. cap. 7. 

8 Tw avre [HAyaharw) Ove, masdas opayralousvocs xs woy- 
yaar xpupevos. Xiphilin. in Heliogab. 

9 Capitolium Aurelianus invectus, ut ulic cederet servos, quox 
captos vovisse Jovr Optimo Maximo ferebatur. Vopiscus in Aure= 
hano. 

These customs prevailed in most parts of the Roman empire 
till the time of Adrian, who took great pains to have them abo- 
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The Gauls, and the Germans were so devoted to 
this shocking custom, that no business of any mo- 
ment was transacted among them, without being 
prefaced with the blood of men. They were offered 
up to various gods; but particularly to Hesus, Ta- 
ranis, and Thautates. These deities are mentioned 
by Lucan, where he enumerates the various nations, 
who followed the fortunes of Cesar. 


* Et quibus mmmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Thautates ; horrensyue feris altaribus Hesus ; 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


The altars of these gods were far removed from the 
common resort of men: being generally situated in 
the depth of woods; that the gloom might add to 
the horror of the operation, and give a reverence 
to the place and proceeding. ‘The persons devoted 
were led thither by the Druids, who presided at the 
solemnity, and performed the cruel offices of the 
“sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice of the cruelty of 


lished; but could not entirely effect it. Euseb. Prep. Evang. - 
lib. 4. cap. 15. and Pallas quoted by Porphyry. lib. 2. pag. 225. 
2° Lucan. Pharsalia, lib. 1. v. 444. 

~ * Qui sunt affecti gravioribus morbis, quique in preliis pericu= 
lisque versantur, aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se imimo- 
laturos vovent ; administrisque ad ea sacrificia Druidibus wtuntur. 
—Aln immant magnitudine simulacra habent, quorum coutexta 
viminibus membra vivis hommibus complent, quibus succensis, cir- 
cumventi famma exanimantur homines. Cesar de Bello Gallica. 
lib. 6, , 
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the Hermunduri, in a war with the Catéi, wherein — 
they had greatly the advantage: at the close of 
which they made one general sacrifice of all, that 
was taken in battle. * Victor diversam aciem Martz 
ac Mercurio sacraverat : quo voto, equi, virt, cuncta 
wicta occidiont dantur. The poor remains of the 
legions under Varus suffered in some degree the 
same fate. ~ Lucis propinquis barbare are, apud 
quas Tribunos, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
mactaverant. There were many places destined 
for this purpose all over Gaul and Germany ; but 
especially in the mighty woods of drduenna, and 
the great Hercinian forest; a wild, that extended 
above thirty days journey in length. “The places 
set apart for this solemnity were held in the utmost 
reverence; and only approached at particular sea- 
sons. Jucan mentions a grove of this sort near 
Massilia, which even the Roman soldiers were 
afraid to violate, though commanded by Cesar. 
It was one of those set apart for the sacrifices of 
the country. 


* Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab evo, 
Obscurum cingens connexris aéra ramis. 


*3 Tacitus. Annal. lib. 13. cap. 57. 
3 Ibid. lib. 1. cap. 61. | 
cand Enei Qlai Historia Suecorum aaiiaratpate. Holmiz 1654. 


“pag. 2- 
48 Lucan, lib. 3. ve 399. 
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Hunc non ruricole Panes, nemorumque potentes, 
Sylvani, Nympheque tenent : sed barbara ritu 
Lurba Detim: structe sacris feralibus are, 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos. 


Claudian compliments Svilico, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through 
his conduct, they could now venture into the awful 
forest of Hercinia ; and follow the chase in those 
so much dreaded woods, and otherwise make use of 
them. 


*U¢ procul Hercinie per vasta silentia sylve 
Venari tute liceat ; lucosgue vetustd 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis instar 
Barbarici, nostre feriant impune secures. 


_ These practices prevailed among all the people of 
the north, of whatever *” denomination. The Mas-: 


© Claudian. in Laudes Stiliconis. lib. 1. v. 228. 

*7 Jornandes de Rebus Geticisof the Goths. 

Procopius de Bello Goth. lib. 2.—of the Franks and other 
nations. 

Trithemius—of the Sicambri. 

Helmoldi Annal. Sclavorum. lib. 1. cap. 53.—of the Ru- 
gians, &c. 

Dithmar Episc. Mersburg. lib. 1. pag. 12.—-0f the sy and 
Norwegians. 

Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. cap. 30.—of the Britons in the island of 
Mona. Excisi luct sevis superstitionibus sacri. Nam cruore cap~ 
sivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris consulere Deos, fas habebent, 


“ 
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saget@a, the Scythians, the Getes, the Sarmatians, 
all the various nations upon the Baltic, particularly 
the Swevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed 
principle, that their happimess and security could 
not be obtained, but at the expence of the lives of 
* others. Their chief gods were * Thor, and 
»]WVoden; whom they thought, they could never 
sufficiently glut with blood. They had many very 
celebrated places of worship; especially in the 
island * Rugen, near the mouth of the Oder ; and 
in * Zeeland: some too very famous among the 
3 Semnones, and ** Naharvalli. But the most re- 
verenced of all, and the most frequented, was at 
s U7psal; where there was every year a grand cele- 


28 Quin vulgata inter omnes opinio, ut Crantzius in Vandalicis, 
ib. 3. cap. 22. notat, delectari sanguine Deos. P. Hachenberg. 
Germania Media. pag. 286. 

29 Stephanus Stephanius, quoting Dudo of St. Quintin, says; 
Ceteriim sacryficant venerantes Thur dominum suum; cut non 
aliquid pecudum, vel pecorum, sed sanguinem mactabant hominum, 
holocaustum omnium putantes pretiosissimum. In Librum tertium 
Saxonis Gram. pag. 93. 

3° Othinum, qui bellis presidebat, cruore et morte captivorum 
placabant ; opinantes bellorum presidem aptiis humano cruore pla- 
cari, Olaus Magnus. lib. 3. cap. 7. 

3° Crantzius. lib. 5. cap. 12, 13. 

See Tacitus de Mor. German. cap. 40. Est in insuld Oceani 
sastum nemus, dicatumgue in eo vehiculum. | 

8% Dithmar Lpisc. Mersburg. lib. 1. pag. 12. 

33, Adam Bremensts de situ Dania. cap. 233, 

34 Tacitus de Mor. German. cap. 43. 

35 Scherfferi Upsal. cap. 16. 
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brity, which continued for nine days. During this 
term they sacrificed animals of all sorts: but the 
most acceptable victims, and the most numerous 
were men. * Ipsas victimas apud plerosque com- 
mendabat humanus sanguis, effusus ante Deorum 
aras, et diro carmine devotus : introductd immani 
illd, ac barbaré Scytharum consuetudine, yui Deos 
zmmortales hominum scelere et sanguine placari 
posse arbitrabantur. Of these sacrifices none 
were esteemed so auspicious, and salutary, as a 
sacrifice of the prince of the country. When the 
lot fell for the king to die, it was received: with 
universal acclamations, and every expression of 
Joy; as it ” once happened in the time of a famine, 
when they cast lots, and it fell to king Domalder to 
be the people's victim: and he was accordingly put 


Olat 1Vormii Monumenta Danica. lib. 1. cap. 5. 

Ola: Magni Hist. de Gent. Septentrion. Epitome. lib. 3. cap. 5. 
Antverp. 1558, , 

Steirnhook de jure Sueorum et Goth, vetusto cap. ult. p. 399. 

%° Pauli Hachenbergi P. P. Germania Media. Dissert. 8. 
p- 286. cap. 30. p. 287. concerning king Domalder, 

*7 Snorro Sturleson. Ynglinga Saga. pag. 18: from whom 
Loccenius seems to have borrowed the account, which he gives, 
Sub eo Rege [Domalder] tanté fame Suecia afflicta est, ut et viz 
gravior unquam incubuerit. Cives inter se dissidentes, cum penam 
delictorum divinam agnoscerent, primo anno boves, altero homines, 
tertio regem ipsum, velut ire celesth praculum, ut sibi persuasum 
habebant, Odino immolabant.  Loccenii Antiq. Sueo-Gothice, 
lib. L. pag. 5. 

VOL. V2. x 
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to death. Olaus * Tretelger, another prince, was 
burnt alive to Woden. They did not spare their 
own children. Harald the son of Gunild, the first 
of that name, slew two of his children to obtain a 
storm of wind. ‘* He did not let,” says * Verstegan, 
“ to sacrifice two of his sons unto his idols, to the 
“ end he might obtain of them such a tempest at 
‘‘ sea, as should break and disperse the shipping of 
‘“« Harald king of Denmark.” Saxo Grammaticus 
mentions a like fact. He calls the king Haquin ; 
and speaks of the persons put to death, as two very 
hopeful young princes: *° duos prestantissimé in- 
dolis filios, hostiarum more, aris admotos, potiunde 
wictorie causd, nefarid litatione mactavit. Another 
king slew nine sons, in order to prolong his own 
‘life; in hopes, I suppose, that, what they were 
abridged of, would in great measure be added to 
himself, Such instances however occur not often: 
‘but the cominon victims were without end. Adam 


38 Snorro Sturleson. above. 

"Chronic. Nor vegicum. 

Johannes Magnus. lib, 1. cap. 12. Rome. 1554. Accidit nen- 
nunquam reges ipsos eadem sorte delectos immolari. He speaks of 
it as faustissemum regno sacrificium., 

49 Antiquities. Antwerp. 1005. pag. $1. | 

4° Saxo Grammaticus. lib. 10, pag. 183. Sore 1644. Patris 
nomine, quam patria, carcre maluite 

4* Olaus Wormius. pag. 28. Rex Suecre Aune novem + fii 
Otho mactavit, ut etatis obtineret prorogationems 
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Bremensis, speaking of the awful grove at Upsal, 
where these horrid rites were celebrated, says, that 
there was nota single tree, but what was reve- 
renced, as if it were gifted with some portion of 
divinity: and all this, because they were stained 
with gore, and foul with human putrefaction. 
“ Lucus tam sacer est gentilibus, ut singule ar- 
bores ejus ex morte vel tabo immolatorum divine 
wideantur, ‘The same is observed by Scheiffer in 
his account of this place. “ Deorwm sacer ille 
lucus erat: in arboribus singulis Dii ipsi habitare 
credebantur: ergo ad earum ramos corpora illa, 
veluti munera guedam Dis gratissima, suspende- 
bant. 

The manner, in which the victims were slaugh-. 
tered, was diverse in different places. Some of the 
* Gaulish nations chined them with a stroke of an 
ax. he Celt@ placed the.man, who was to be 
offered for a sacrifice, upon a block, or an altar, 
with his breast upwards; and with a sword struck 
him forcibly across the sternum: then tumbling 
him to the ground, from his agonies and convul-— 
sions, as well as from the effusion of blood, they 


4° Adam Bremensis de situ Daniz. cap. 234. 

43 Scheyfer of Upsal, and Eric Olaus above. Corpora veré in 
luco. quodam proximo suspendebant, pucantes arbores Epeaae ex morte 
immolatorum divas et sacras. 

** Strabo, lib. 4, pag. 303. 
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formed a judgment of future “events. The * Cim- 
bri ripped open the bowels; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In *’ Norway they beat mens 
brains out with an ox-yoke. The same operation 
was performed in * Zcedand, by dashing them against 
an altar of stone. In many places they transfixed 
them with arrows. After they were dead, they sus- 
pended them upon the trees, and left them to 
putrefy. One of the “ writers, above quoted, men- 
tions, that in his time, seventy carcases of this sort 
were found in a wood of the Suev. Dithmar of 
Mersburgh, an author of nearly the same age, 
speaks of a place called Ledur in Zeeland, where 
there were every year ninety and nine persons sacri- 
ficed to the god *° Swantowite. During these bloody 


45 Tlaeadofov xx coricov execs vomtor—mAvipumoy yae naTaaMme- 
CRITES TURTYCH payorpe nate Tov UTED To diaPeayua Towovy xa: 
WET OVTIG TR WANYEVTOS, IM TNS TTWOLWC, Nab TH OR MCAYUB THD [AEAw?, 
tTb OF THs TH AhaTOS puTEWs, TO pEAACY yoxos. Diod. Sicul.' lib. 5. 
pag. 308. 

4° Strabo. lib. 7. pag. 451 

*7 Dudo of St. Quintin, quoted by Olaus TWormius. lib. 1. 
cap. 5. Juga boum und vice diriter icebantur in capite. 

48 Arngrim Jonas. Crymogea, seu Rerum Islandic. sient 
Hamburg. 1609. lib. i. cap. 4, 7. 

See Bertholinus de causis contempte apud Danos mortise 
Hafnie. 1699. lib. 2. cap. L. pag. 218. lib. 3. cap. 3. pag. 662. 

49 Adam Bremensis de situ Daniz. cap. 234. He flourished in 
the tenth century. | 

° Lib. 1. pag. 12. Dithmar was born A. D. 976. 
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festivals a general joy prevailed: and banquets were 
most royally served. They fed; they caroused; 
and gave a loose to indulgence, which at Wiehe: 
times was not permitted. * Dum sacri Yicia hee 
peragebantur, varii adhibiti sunt ritus, et lita- 
tionis modi: convicia celebrata magnifica: pars 
Sanguinis postibus illita: pars adstantibus pro- 
pinata. They imagined, that there was something 
mysterious in the number nine: for which reason 
ye feasts were in some places celebrated every 

‘“mioth year; in others every * ninth month; and 
continued for nine days. When all. was ended, 
they washed the image of the deity in a pool; on 
account, I suppose, of its being stained with blood, 
and then dismissed the assembly. ‘Their servants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of 
their feasting, and partook of the banquet, At the 
close of all, they were smothered in the same pool, 
or otherwise made away with. On which Yacitus 
remarks, how great an awe this circumstance must 


ne 


$* Olai Wormii Monumenta Danica. lib, 1. ¢ cap. 5. pag.-28, 

The like in Tacitus. Leti tunc diesNon bella inibant, non 
arma sumebant : clausum omne ferrum: pax et quies tune tantum 
nota ; tunc tantum amata. De mor. Germ. lib. 40. 

*% Eric Olai Hist. Sueconum Gothorumque. pag. 2. 

Dithmar of Mersburgh, above. 

* Olaus Magnus. lib. 3. cap. 6. Antverp. 1558. > Erat obim 
m sacryficis Gothorum, &c.—-numeri novenarii observatio admodum 
acceptas—Ommni nono mense solenniorem venerationcm umpendebant. 
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necessarily infuse into those, who were not admitted 
to these mysteries: * Arcanus hinc terror, sacra 
ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod tantum periturt 
widebant. : 
These accounts are banded down from a variety 
of authors in different ages: many of. whom were 
natives of the countries, which they describe ; and 
to which they seem * strongly attached. They 


54 Tacitus de moribus Germ. cap. 40. 

$5 Such was Arngrim Jonas, born amid the snows of hieas 
yet as much prejudiced in favour of his country, as those, who 
are natives of an happier climate. This is visible in his Cry- 
mogea; but more particularly in his dnatome Blefkiiana. I 
have in my possession this curious little treatise, written in Latin 
by him in his own country, and printed Typzs Holensibus am 
Islandié Boreali. Anno 1612. Hola is placed in some maps 
within the Arctic circle, and is certainly not far removed from 
it. I believe, it is the farthest north of any place, where artsand 
sciences have ever resided. They attended monsieur Maupertuas 
to Tornea: but that was only a transient visit. They seem at 
Hola in some degree to have made their abode. This book is a 
defence of his country against the invectives. of .Dithmar Blefhins 
and is written with great. spirit, and in a style superior to what 
might be expected from a country so rude, and so remote. In 
his Crymogea he is obliged to acknowledge, that human sacrifices 
were offered up in Iccland: but he tries at all rates to extenuate 
the fact, and tomake it appear not a general practice, Ceterum 
illa immanitas, ule Saturni hostie, haud diu dura&sse apud Islandos 
videntur: et sané nec alibi usitata, quam in duobus loces assignitis, 
ime nec ejus provincie wncolis omnibus, .ubi exercita est. Cry- 
mogaa. lib. 1. cap. 6. pag. 64. Impress. Hamburgi, Datum ex 

Islandia Borealiz 1609. | 
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would not therefore have brought so foul an im- 
putation on the part of the world, in favour of 
which they were each writing, nor could there be 
that concurrence of testimony, were not the history 
in general true. 

The like custom prevailed to a great degree at 
© Mevico, and even under the mild government of 
the 5’ Peruvians; and in most parts of America. 
In Africa it is still kept up; where, in the inland 
parts they sacrifice some of the captives taken in 
war to their Fetiches, in order to secure their fa- 
your. Snelgrave was in the king of Dahoome's 
camp, after his inroad into the countries of ddra 
and Whidaw ; and * says, that he was a witness to 
the cruelty of this prince, whom he saw sacr Hic 
multitudes to the deity of his nation. 

The sacrifices, of which I have been treating, if 
we except some few instances, consisted of persons 
doomed by the chance of war, or assigned by lot to 
be offered. But among the nations of Canaan, of 


5 ; ‘ 4 ae a PI 22 less 2 


36 Antonio de Solis’ conquest of Mexico. Wook 3. ababs 17. 
book 5. chap, 23. 

57 Johannes Acosta, lib. 5. of the Meaicans, and the ee Midcing 

children in Peru. 

Garcilasso della Vega says that the Incas put a stop to all such 
sacrifices. 

38 Snelgrave’s Voyage to Guinea. pag. 31. 34. Ie mentions 
four thousand Whidaws being sacrificed, besides people ot other 
nations. ‘To part of the tragedy he was an eye-witness. 
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whom I first spoke, the victims were peculiarly 
chosen. Their own children, and whatever was 
nearest and dearest to them, were deemed the most 
worthy offering to their god. The Carthaginians, 
who were a colony from Tyre, carried with them the 
religion of their mother country, and instituted the 
same worship in the parts where they settled. It 
consisted in the adoration of several deities, but 
particularly of Kronus; to whom they offered hu- 
man sacrifices; and especially the blood of * chil- 
dren. If the parents were not at hand to make an 
immediate offer, the magistrates did not fail to make 
choice of, what was most fair, and promising ; that 
the god might not be defrauded of his dues. Upon 
a check being received in Sicily, and some other 
alarming circumstances happening, Himiicar with- 
out any hesitation laid hold of a boy, and offered 
him on the spot to Kronus; and at the same time 
°° drowned a number of priests, to appease the: deity | 
of the sea. The Carthaginians another time, upon 
a great defeat of their army by Agathocles, imputed: 
their miscarriages to the anger of this god, whose 
services had been neglected, Touched with this, 
and seeing the enemy at their gates, they seized at 
once two hundred children of the prime nobility, 
and offered them in public for a sacrifice. Three 


a Rain sont soliter sos sacrificare puellos. Ennius. 
é9 Diodo rus Sic. lib. 13% pag. 207+ TiAuvos § begewy Kar amovriogss 
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hundred more, > being persons, who were some how 
obnoxious, yielded themselves voluntarily, and were 
put to death with the “others. The neglect, of 
which they accused themselves, consisted in sacri- 
ficing children, purchased of parents among the 
poorer sort, who reared them for that purpose; 
and not’selecting the most promising, and the most 
honourable, as had been the custom of “old. In 
short, there were particular children-brought up for 
the altar, as sheep are fattened for the shambles: 
and they were bought, and butchered in the same 
manner. But this indiscriminate way of proceeding 
was thought to have given offence. It is remark- 
able, that the Hgyptians looked out for the most 
specious and handsome person to be sacrificed. 
The Albanians pitched upon the best man of the 
community, and made him pay for the wickedness 
of the rest. The Carthaginians chose what they 
thought the most excellent, and at the same time 
the most dear to them: which made the lot fall _ 
heavy upon their children. This is taken notice of. 
by Szdius Italicus in his fourth book : 


Mos erat in populis, quos ccndidit advena Dido, 
Poscere cede Deos veniam, et flagrantibus aris, 
Infandum dictu ! parvos imponere natos. 


© Diod. Sic. lib. 20. 'pag. 756. 


j e 
2 Kabogoy ev ross ELD poo Ey eovors Juovres raTw tw dew Fav diwy THe 
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Kronus, to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light and _ fire, 
called by the Greeks Koronus ; and therefore al- 
ways worshipped with some reference to that ele-_ 
ment. The Carthaginians, as I have observed, 
first introduced him into Africa. He was the same 
as the Orus of the Hgyptians, and the Alorus of 
the eastern nations. That the name given him 
originally by the Greeks was SKoronus, is manifest 
from a place in Crete, which was sacred to him, 
and is mentioned by the name Coronis. It is said, 
that both the chief city, and the adjacent ® coun- 
try, were thus denominated; and that these sacri- 
fices were there offered, which we know were pecu- 
liar to Kronus. “Ev de TH vy Lorwpsvi, weoregoy — 
Kogwids ovopnaComern, panvs xara Kuwerss Ageodioww, etuero 
avSeores Ayeavay, rH Kexporos nar voupns Ayeavasdos. 
If this place, which was consecrated to him (as is 
apparent by these offerings) was called Koronis ; 
it is plain, that his name must have been rendered 
by the Greeks Koronus : and both are a transpo- 
sition for Kon-Orus, or Chon-Orus, “ the lord 
‘“ Orus,” or 8, He was universally adored in 
Cyprus ; but particularly in this part, which Por- 


HOUMTISRS, DSEpOY Ove ILEVOS Avec TLLOUS, LOE veebavres, EUTE [ATF OV em: THY 
Svosev. Diodorus Sic. lib, 20. pag. 756. 
63 Ess d¢ Kopwyn poospar THS DaAcuyos TNS EV Kump. Steph. Eel 
It scems to have been an appendage to the city. 
& Porphyr. de Abstinens lib. 2. pag. 222. 
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phyry supposes to have been Salamis. This is 
evident from © Diodorus Siculus, who mentions a 
city Ouranie here. He makes it indeed distinct 
from Salamis; but places it hard by, between that 
city and Carpasia; where the river Chour (the 
Ouc Our of the Phenicians, and the ° Courium, 
Kugiov, of the Greeks) runs at this day. The 
Greeks thought Kronus was the same as Xeoves: 
but it was an oriental name; and the etymolog 

was to be looked for among people of those parts. 


“7 Bndos ex Evpenrao, Asus nexAanuevos Apmpioy, 
Amis epus NesAwos, APAY KPONOSX, ee Zeus. 


‘The Greeks, we find, called the deity, to whont 
these offerings were made, Agraulos ; and feigned 
that she was a woman, and the daughter of Ce- 
crops. But how came Cecrops to have any connec- 
tion with Cyprus ? Agraulos is a corruption, and 
transposition of the original name, which should 
have been rendered Uk Ll Aur, or Uk El Aurus ; 


€5 He mentions, that Demetrius took by storm Carpasia and 
~ Ouranie. They lay beyond Salamis towards the eastern point of 
the island, | 

66 There was another place called Couriwm, mentioned by 
Stephanus, Strabo, and Aristotle de mirabilibus. It was not far 
from Amathus : and near the spot, where it stood, there is a cape, 
still called Canourie. Sce Pocock, vol. 2. pag. 218. 

67 Nonni Dionysiaca. XL. 
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but has, like many other oriental titles and namés, 
been strangely sophisticated ; and is here changed 
to Agraulos. It was in reality the god of light; 
the Orus and Alorus, of whom I have said so much, 
who was always worshipped with fire. This deity 
was the Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, 
and the A@elech of the east; that is, the great and 
principal god, the god of light, of whom fire was 
esteemed a symbol ; and at whose shrine, instead of 
viler victims, they offered the blood of men. : 
Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the 
Moloch of the Phenicians: and nothing can ap- 
pear more shocking, than the sacrifices of the Ty- 
rians and Carthaginians, which they performed to 
this idol. In all emergencies of state, and times 
of general ° calamity they devoted, what was most 
necessary and valuable to them, for an offering to 
the gods, and particularly to Moloch. But besides 
these undetermined times of bloodshed, they had 
particular and prescribed seasons every year, when 
children were chosen out of the most noble and 


8 oivsuss de ev Tass peyaras TUAPopers, 4 TOAEKLOV, » aUYUM, » 
Asimwr, edvovre Tov DIATATQN sive ewnbnPiGovres Kpovie Porph. 
lib. 2. pag. 224. ' 

69 EBos ny ross muraross Ev Tab PEyaAas guUPoeats Ta xbvdvVEY, 
avr’ TNS Wavrwy QIopas, vov HTAIIHMENON wp TEKNQN: rove 
xparouvTas, n WoAEws, » EOvoUs, E45 opayny ED ObOO VELL, AvTeov Tors Th eweors 
daiuoos. Philo de Pheenic, Historia, apud Euseb. a Evang. 
lib. 4. cap. 16. 
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reputable families, as I have before mentioned. If 
a person had an only 7”’child, it was the more liable 
to be put to death, as being esteemed more accept- 
able to the deity, and more efficacious of the gene- 
ral good. Those, who were sacrificed to Kronus, 
were thrown into the arms of a molten 7 idol, 
which stood in the midst of a large fire, and was 
red with heat. The arms of it were stretched 
out, with the hands turned upwards, as it were to 
receive them; yet sloping downwards, so that they 
dropt from thence into a glowing furnace below. 
To other gods they were otherwise slaughtered ; 
and, as it is implied, by the very hands of their pa- 
rents. What can be more horrid to the imagina- 
tion, than to suppose a father leading the dearest 
of all his sons to such an infernal shrine? or a mo- 
ther, the most engaging and affectionate of her 
daughters, just rising to maturity, to be slaughtered 
at the altar of Ashteroth or Baal? Justin de- 


+a 
“¢ 


70 K pore yap Dorvixes xad txasov eros ebvov tra ATAHHTA xa 
MONOTLENH tw» wasdwy. Eused. in laud. Constantini. 

7% Hy od: mop AUTOS [Kapendovsoss] avdpras Kpove yaanes, enTET Coxe 
FHS KEIpas UnTiac, EYXEMAL LEVELS EDS THY YnV, woe Tor easreberTa Twy 
me wy atronvAiec Sas, XO WhITESY £bG Th ATU WAnpEs WU pos. Esmxog > 
XGs Toy Evpimidny evrevbey esAnQevas Ta prdorcyeneve Wap KVTOKS epi 
ny ev Tavposs Svuovay, @ d4¢ ticayes Thy IDiyeresay voto Opere ose- 


PUT WME? 


Oger. Taos Of Toss 5 Seberas 1. fh, OTay Scere s 
IDiy. vp i bepoy evdoyy KAope T°” evpworoy x ov05. 
Diod. Sic. lib, 20. pag. 756. 
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scribes. this unnatural custom very pathetically. 
* Quippe homines, ut victimas immolabant ; et wm- 
puberes (que a@tas hostium misericordiam provocat ) 
aris admovebant: pacem sanguine eorum expo- 
scentes, pro quorum vité Dit rogart maxime ™ so- 
lent. Such was their blind zeal, that. this was 
continually practised; and so much of natural 
atiection still left unextinguished, as to render the 
scene ten times more shocking, from the tender- 
ness, which they seemed to express. They em- 
braced their children with great fondness; and en- 
couraged them in the gentlest terms, that they 
might not be appalled at the sight of the hellish 
process: begging of them to submit with cheerful- 
ness to this fearful operation. If there was any 
appearance of a tear rising, or a cry unawares 
escaping ; the mother smothered it with her kisses : 
that there might not be any show of backwardness, 
or constraint; but the whole be a free-will-offer- 


7 Justin. Histor. lib. 18. cap. 6. 

73 This is likewise expressed very affectingly by Eusebius. 
Kai tis THTNP TOV [LOVOYEVN Teesoe, nob fAnTnp THY ayacrnTny Suyarepay 
meocetvoy Tw Sectnove Ub MATECDAT TOY O86 PiATaros, OS ts Twy AA0YWY» 
AGb AAACT pbwY Spemparwr, THE WpoTnKovT as. Feuseb. Prep. Evang. 
lib. 3. cap. 15. There is no accounting for the infatuation of 
these nations, and the inconsistency of their practices. The 
Phenacians, who were so liberal of man’s blood, would not hurt a 
cow; and the Carthaginians held it worse than sacrilege to maim 
& ape. 
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ing. ™ Blanditiis, et osculo comprimente vagitum, 
ne flebilis hostia immoletur. These cruel endear- 
ments over, they stabbed them to the heart, or 
otherwise opened the sluices of life; and with the 
blood warm, as it ran, besmeared the 7 altar, and 
the grim visage of the idol. These were the cus- 
toms, which the J/sraedites learned of the people of 
Canaan ; and for which they are upbraided by the 
Psalmist. 7°“ They did not destroy the nations, 
“* concerning whom the Lord commanded them: 
But were mingled among the heathen, and 
learned their works. Yea, they sacrificed their 
sons and their daughters unto devils, And shed 
innocent blood, even the blood of their sons 
and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
unto the idols of Canaan: and the land was 
polluted with blood. Thus were they defiled 
with their own works, and went a whoring with 
their own inventions.” | 

These cruel rites, practised in so many nations, 
made 7’ Plutarch debate with himself, “ whether 


«é 


‘6 


«6 


™” Minucius Felix. pag. 293. 7 

78 The Scythians received the blood in a ower eT ek 
res avdewmes 26 ayes. Herodot. lib. 4. : 

The Germaas did the same: effusum cruorem excipiebant pateris, 
et eo adolebant aras. Schedius de Diis Germanis. pag. 390. 

Cruore captivo adelere aras, et hominum fibris consulere Deas fas 
habebant {Druide]. Tacit. Annal. lib. 14, soaps 30, 

76 Psalm, 106. v. 34, &e. 

77 Fees Asicidusmonns. vol. 1, pag, 200% edit. H. Steph. 1 
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it would not have been better for the Galatea, 
or for the Scythians, to have had no tradition, 
or conception of any superior beings, than to 
have formed to themselves notions of gods, who 
delighted in the blood of men: of gods, who es- 
teemed human victims the most acceptable and 
perfect sacrifice ? Would it not,” says he, ‘‘ have 
been more eligible for the Carthaginians to 
have had the atheist Critias, or Diagoras, their 
lawgiver at the commencement of their polity, 
and to have been taught, that there was neither 
god, wor demon, than to have sacrificed in the 
manner, they were wont, to the god, which they — 
adored? Wherein they acted, not as the person 
did, whom Lmpedocles describes in some poetry, 
where he exposes this unnatural custom. The 
sire there with many idle vows offers up unwit- 
tingly his son for a sacrifice: but the youth was 
so changed in feature and figure, that his father 
did not know him. These people used, know- 
ingly and wilfully, to go through this bloody 
work, and slaughter their own offspring. Even 
they, who were childless, would not be exempted 
from this cursed tribute; but purchased chil- 
dren at a price of the poorer sort, and put them 
to death with as little remorse, as one would kill 
alamb, or achicken. The mother, who sacri- 


ficed her child, stood by without any seeming 


sense of what she was losing, and without utter- 
ing a groan. If a sigh did by chance escape, 
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she lost all the honour, which she proposed to 
“ herself in the offering; and the child was not- 
‘“« withstanding slain. All the time of this celebrity, 
while the children were murdering, there was a 
noise of clarions and tabors sounding before the 
idol; that the cries and shrieks of the victims 
“ might not be heard.” ‘ Tell me now,” says 
Plutarch, “if the monsters of old, the Zyphons, 
“and the giants were to expel the gods, and to 
“* rule the world in their stead ; could they require 
“a service more horrid, than these infernal rites 
“ and sacrifices °” 
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FARTHER OBSERVATIONS 
UPON 
THE PHENICIAN*® RITES; 


AND PARTICULAREY OF © 


THEIR MYSTICAL OFFERING. 


‘THESE nations had certainly a notion of a _fe- 
deral, and an expiatory sacrifice. It was de- 
rived to them by tradition; and, though originally 
founded in truth, yet being by degrees darkened 
and misapplied, it gave rise to the worst of pro- 
fanations, and was the source of the basést and 
Most unnatural cruelty. J have shewn at large, 
that human victims were very common among ‘the 
Phenicians : and Philo- Byblius tells us from San- 
choniatho, that in soine of these sacrifices there was 
a particular mystery: xarecQurrsyro de os didowevar 
vo 
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uvsinios: “ they, who were devoted for this pur- 
“ nose, were offered mystically :” that is, under a 
mystical representation, And he proceeds to in- 
form us, that if was in consequence of an.example, 
which had been set this people by the god Kronus, 
who in a time of distress offered up his only son to 
his father Ouranus, ‘There 1s something in the 
account very extraordinary, which, I think, deserves | 
our particular notice. Part of the passage I have 
mentioned before. ‘Eos nv ross murcsors ev THIS pEYa~ 
Amis TUMPOAIS TY KivoUVwV, VTL TNS mari gtopus, TO 
HY BA HAEVOY TWOY TEXVQY TES NOKTBYVT AS H mores, 7 eTVBS, EbS 
coayny ewdidoves, AuTeay ToIS Tipwpors daimsorr. Karte- 


TPATTOVTO OE Ob OidOMEVOL MUSIXwWS. 


Keovos towuv, ov 
oF Dowines Tr Sere ey loner. Bactrcuwy TNS HwWEKS, HAS 
USEQOY . PET he rHy 78 Bie rercuTny sig tov te Keove cua 
HOT bEOWSELS, &F EDWIN WELLS VUIAONS, AvaBeer ALY OMEVNS, Uiov 
eyuy povoryenn, ov dia rato Iexd exarouy (Te ovoyEvas BETWS 
ETb MOE VUY MMABULEYR WHEX TOs DowsFs ) Xivguupy #% Worcs 
[MEY ISO. HAOTELANDOTMY THY KWEM, Bacrimy LOT MNT HS: Coxe 
(hots TOY UbOV, Beopwov TE HUT ATHEVAT LLEVOS, UUTESUTEVe It 
is.told with some variation in another place. Aops 
Of YEVOMEVE, Kmb ptoens, Toy EGUTB wuovoryevn vio Keovos 
Ovgavy mares ohonapwor. a. whe 

I have shewn, that the most approved ‘sacrifices 
among the Phenicians, were those of men: yet 


\ 


(eee. 


+ Eugeb. Prep. Evang, lib. 1. cap, 10, pag, 40. lib. 4. cap. 10, 
pag. 142. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 30. ; 
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even among these they made a difference; and 
some were in greater repute than others. Many 
times they offered human victims indiscriminately, 
and without choice. At other times they selected 
their own children, and the most beloved of their 
children; which was supposed to be a most ac- 
ceptable offering, But the greatest refinement in 
these cruel rites was, when the prince of the coun- 
try, or a chief person in any city brought an only 
son to the altar; and there slaughtered him by way 
of atonement, to avert any evil from the people. 
This last was properly the mystical sacrifice. We 
are informed by the same author, that this custom 
was instituted in consequence of an example exhi- 
bited by Kronus, who is said to have been a god, 
and likewise a king of the country. It appears. 
that this deity was by the Phenicians called * i: 
and in other places he is spoken of as a principal 
god; though in this passage he is mentioned only 
as a king, who after his death was deified, and in- 
‘stated in the planet, which afterwards bore his 
name, He had by the nymph Anobre? an only son, 


' 


Pe et ee US eee 


2 In Eusebius, instead of It, the reading is Israel; the name Ii 
by some copyist having been taken for an abbreviation of the 
former word, which is often in MSS. written with a circumflex 
Ta. Utrobique in Eusebii editis, pro YW legitur lopund; quasi vox 
‘lla esset hujus compendium. Versin Woy, tov xas Bpavoy, Lium, qu 
Saturnus dictus est, Cali filium fuisse ex Sanchoniathone non semet 
docuit Philo. Marsham. Cen. Chron. pag. 79. 
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who for that reason was called Jéowd, which in the 
Phenician language expresses that circumstance. 
This son in a time of great danger, either from wat 
or pestilence, Kronus is said to have arrayed in a 
royal vesture ; and to have led him thus habited. te 
an altar, which he had constructed, and there sacri- 
ficed him for the public weal. Such is ‘the history, 
as we receive it through the hands of the ? Greek 
historian: in which, as it here stands, I cannot see 
any thing mysterious. If there be no more meant, 
than that a king of the country sacrificed his son, 
and that the people afterwards copied his example ; 
1t is an instance of a cruel precedent too blindly 
followed: but it contains in it nothing of a mys- 
tery. When a fact is supposed to have a mystical 


3 Sanchoniatho catmot possibly be so antient a writer, as he is 
represented ; if his translator has transmitted to us the real and 
genuine sentiments of his author. He has a remark upon the 
Grecian writers; which, though very just, if applied to later 
times, yet was by no means true in the age, when he is supposed 
to have lived: Ou d: “EAAnves evQuia wavras darepCarAopevor Toe fey 
MiPwT ae Wrsis we eEiOrwoayro, KLb FOS WPOKOTMNULTs TWOIKsAws elerpayw~ 
Onoay, Furs Te THY pouduy noovass Deryesy ewsvoourres wovrows ea@osnsAAoy. 
Evdev Hesodoo ut. Aw Eusebd. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 39. Could 
these be the observations of a writer contemporary with Semi- 
ramis, and prior to the war of Troy ; as Sanchoniatho is supposed 
to have becn? or rather, has the character, here given of the 
Grreceans, the least resemblance to that people at so early a sea- 
‘son? The strictures are certainly the remarks of a much later 
historian. 
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reference, there should be something more than a 
bare imitation. Whatever may have been alluded 
to under this typical representation; it was, I be- 
lieve, but imperfectly understood by the Pheni- 
cians ; and is derived to us still more obscurely, by 
being transmitted through a secondary channel. 
The story is not uniformly told; and is besides 
deeply inveloped in fable. Indeed, the whole of 
what is left us from Sanchoniatho is a mixture of 
Lgyptian and Canaanitish mythology, together 
with that of Arabia, Chaldea, and other oriental 
nations: all which is blended together in a very 
confused and inconsistent manner, and embarrassed 
with a contradictory theogony. ‘There may be ob- 
served in it some faint traces of the dispersion of 
mankind, and of the first peopling the countries 
above mentioned: to which are annexed the names 
of the first founders of the families, who made set- 
tlements in these parts. But the whole is so mixed, 
that it is difficult to sift out the truth. rons is 
said to be the same as Z/, or J/us; and is repre- 
sented as above * Adodus, the king of the gods, and 
Demaroos, who was interpreted Jupiter: nay, he 
was superior even to Astarte, the great empress of 
heaven: yet is afterwards degraded to a petty prince 


* Asaptn n eyion, nats Zeus AnwGpoos, xob Adwdos BacsAtes Oewr, 


EOacIAEveY TNS xwpas Kpovs yrwun. 
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of Canaan, who reigned at Byblus; and who is 
said to have built him’an house, and to have walled 
it round for his security. These circumstances are 
inconsistent. Kronus was originally esteemed the 
supreme deity; as is manifest from his being: called 
fi and Ilus. Tt was the same'name, as the EJ of 
the Hebrews ; and, according to St. Jerome, was 
one of the ten names of God. * Phenicibus IR qui 
Hebrais El, quod est unum de decem nominibus 
Dei. Damascius in the life of Isidorus, as it oc- 
curs in Photizs, mentions that Kronus was wor- 
shipped by people of those parts under the name of 
Ell. Dowines, xe Zueor tov Keovoyv Ha, xa Bra, xas 
Boaaudny erovouaCsor. Now 1 was the name of the 
supreme deity ; and was admitted as such originally 
among all the nations of the east. They, who-ap- 
plied this name to the °sun, still looked up to that 
object of their adoration, as the chief being, and 
lord of all things. Kronus I have before shewn to 
have been a transposition from Con-orus, “ the 
* prince of light; which was properly a title of 
the Deity. Ed was the same as Elioun, the ‘Hass 


* Eeron. Epist. 136. ad Marcellum. 

* Servius in Virg. Eneid. lib. 1. de Belo Phenice: Omnes 1%. 
istis partibus Solem colunt, qui storum lingué Hel dicitur. 

See Vossius de Idolat, vol, 1. lib. 2. cap. 4, 
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of the Greeks, who is termed by Sanchoniatho 
“(the most. high:” Easy, 6 xarsuevoe vibisos. He 
had no one superior, nor antecedent to himself; as 
may be proved from the same author: avypov de 
YEVOMEVWY, TAS Kelous opEyEry EC oVEAVES MeOs Toy “HaAtov" 
‘TaTov yao, Ones, Ocoy Evopmes Gov feovov, Ouoaye Kugiov, Besa~ 
caunv xxazvtes* Kronus therefore, could not, accord- 
ing to the principles of the very people appealed to, 
have sacrificed his son to his father : for he was the 
chief and original deity, and had no one above him, 
to whom he could make such offering. . Ouwranus, 
to whom he is erroneously thought to. have exhi- 
-bited this sacrifice, is the same as El and Elioun; | 
-being another title of the same person. It is a 
‘transposition of din Aur, or Our, “the fountain 
“of light;” which the Greets rendered Our-ain, 
and thence constituted Ouranus and Ouranie. 
‘Ouranus was taken by them for the vast expanse 
of the heavens; but was originally-no other than 
the orb of day, from whence all light is derived: 
under which symbol God was worshipped in the 
first dawning of idolatry; till the reality became 
obscured by the semblance, and was in the end 
totally lost under repeated representations: every 
attribute, and every title being personated. dno- 
bret, by whom Kronus is said to have had a son, 
and who is introduced as a feminine, is by Bochart 
“supposed to signify one conceived by grace. It may 
be so: vet I cannot help thinking, that it is the 
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same as Ouranus ; and however it may have been 
by the Greeks differently constructed, and repre- 
sented as the name of a woman; yet it is reducible 
to the same elements as the former; and is from 
the same radix, though differently modified. I 
take it to have been originally din Ober : and as 
Melech 7 Ober signifies “ the prince of light ;” 
Ouc Oder, “ the lord of light;” I imagine din 
Ober to be “the fountain of light ;” framed by a 
like analogy, and made an emblem of the divine 
emanation. — | 

I have been obliged to take these pains, in order 
to determine, who the deity was, whom the Phe- 
nicians are supposed to have copied in this parti- — 
cular: and at the same time to show, that nothing 
could have preceded for them to imitate; but that 
what they did was a type, and representation of 
something to come. It is the only instance of any 
sacrifice in the gentile world, which is said to be 
mystical; and it is attended with circumstances, 
which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we find, 
was the same as E/, and Elioun: and he is termed 
Tisos, and “Yyoveanos.. He is moreover said to 


7 Many instances occur of the word “i being rendered at 
different times and by different authors, dur, Aver, Aber, Ober. 
Hence Melech Ober of Hesychius, of which I have before treated. 
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have had the Elohim for his coadjutors ; * Zuppuceros 
YAg +z Keove Bawer. EWEXANINT RY. He had no father 
to make any offering to: for he was the father of 
all, and termed Kugios Ovgave by the confession of 
the author, by whom the account is given. These 
sacrifices therefore had no reference to any thing 
past, as I have before mentioned ; but alluded to 
a oreat event, to be accomplished afterwards. They 
were instituted probably in consequence of a pro- 
phetic tradition, which, I imagine, had been pre- 
served in the family of sau, and transmitted 
through his posterity to the people of Canaan. 
The account is, to be sure, mixed with much ex- 
traneous matter; and has been dressed up, and 
adapted to the Grecian taste. But let us make 
some allowance for the colouring; and divest it, as 
far as we can, of fable; and we may possibly arrive 
at the truth, which is concealed beneath. The 
mystical sacrifice of the Phenicians had these re- 
quisites, that a prince was to offer it; and his only 
son was to be the victim: and as I have shewn, that 
this could not relate to any thing prior; let us 
consider, what is said upon the subject, as future, 
and attend to the consequence. For if the sacri- 
fice of the Phenicians was a type of another to 
come; the nature of this last will be known from 
the representation, by which it was prefigured. 


S sipssioen silent estriado tester at a LC LAC LAA AIA ALAA OO Ne ieee 


+ Fuseb, Prep. Evang. pag. 37. 
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According to this, E/, the supreme deity, whose 
associates were the Elohim, was in process of time 
to have a son, wyamnrov, well beloved, wovoryevn, his 
only begotten: who was to be conceived, as some 
render it, of grace: but according to my interpre- 
‘tation, of the fountain of light. He was to be 
called ? Jeoud, whatever that name may relate to; 
and ta be offered up as a sacrifice to his father, 
auteov, by way of satisfaction, and redemption, - 
pugors daipoos, toatone for the sins of others, and 
avert the gust vengeance of God; © avr rns mavrey 
ploeas, to prevent universal corruption, and at the 
same time, general ruin. And it is farther re- 
markable; he was to make this grand sacrifice, 
Bacsriny oynwors xexocunmevos, emvested with the em- 
blems of royalty. These, surely, are very strong 

expressions: and the whole is an aggregate of cir- — 
cumstances highly significant, which cannot be the — 
result of chance. All, that I have requested to be © 
allowed me in the process of this recital, is this — 
simple supposition, that ¢hzs mystical sacrifice was — 
a type of something to come: how truly it cor-_ 
responds to that, which I imagine it alludes to, I 
submit to the reader’s judgment. I think, it must 


9 Supposed by some to be the same as Jehid. Gen. 22. v. 1. 
79 Aevar tay boxny Avrpov avts worrwy. Unum pro multis dabitur — 
euput. 
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necessarily be esteemed a most wonderful piece of 
history. ™ 


** See Porph. de Abstinen. lib. 2. pag. 225. 

Vossius de Idol. vol. 1. lib. 1. cap. 18. pag. 142, 143. vol. 2. _ 
lib, 2. cap. 2. pag. 329, 325.’ 

Marsham. Can. Chron. sec. ve Hasdodvose. pag. 78. 

* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 38. 40. lib. 4. 
cap. 16. pag. 156. 

There was a remarkable festival among the Babylonians and 
Persians, called by Berasus Laxea, and attended with a particular 
sacrifice. It is described very fully by Dio Chri ‘ysostom (Orat, 
quart. de Regno). He calls it rv rey Laxxwy iogryy: his words 
are worth transcribing. Ovx evvevonxas tov rov Laxxwy toprny, ny 
Tepoas ayeos; AwBovres ray kopwrav Eve Tov ears Javaras KOTICBOW EG 
Tov Dpovev Ta BaciAcws, xas Thy ErInTaA SOnacw “UTM THY GUTHY, HOE 
FeuPay, nab Tubs WarAaKKLS YpnTTas Tes Hepes ExEsvAS THIS CacAgus® 
nos desc dev noAves woes, Wy Cercras. Mera Os TAUT A aWOOVTRITESS 
AGS MLSIYWOHITES, EXPELATEY Enceeras et Eva : patibulo suf- 
Jigebant. 


See Atheneus, lib, 14. cap. 10. and the notes of Is. Casauton. 
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Or 
BABYLON IN EGYPT: 


SOME OTHER CITIES, 


WHOSE SITUATIONS HAVE NOT BEEN TRULY ASCERTAINED. 


I HAVE made mention of the city Babylon in 
Egypt, and have supposed it to have been built by 
the Cuseans, who were Babylonians. This city was 
situated on an eminence, that was part of the hill 
of Arabia, where were the Latomia, or quarries, 
whence the stones are said to have been brought for 
the construction of the pyramids. It was on the 
eastern side of the Nile, over against Cercasora, 
and the extreme point of Delta: and likewise 
fronted the pyramids on the other side of the river. 
Every writer, that mentions it, speaks of it as the 
work of Babylonians ; but they differ about the 
time, According to ‘ Strabo, it was built by some 


® Lib. 17. pag. 1160, 


~ 
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Babylonians, who revolted, and took shelter in these 
parts: but he says nothing farther of their history, | 
or of the age, in which they lived. * Diodorus Si- 

culus attributes it to the same people; and men- 
tions it as an opinion, that they came into Egypt 
with Semiramis; but that it was more probable, 

that they were some captives brought from Baby- 
lonia by Sesostris. * Josephus differs from them 
both; and supposes it to have been built by some 
soldiers of Cambyses. “This contrariety, of evidence 
in the writers specified shows, that they spoke only 
by guess, and had nothing authentic to determine 
them. In one point only they are agreed, that it 
was the work of Babylonians. In respect to Se- 
mir ainis; the accounts of her reign are very short, 

and. obscure, and very much mixed with. fable. As. 
to her coming with an: army into Egypt, Diodorus, 

who mentions this circumstance, does not his self 
believe. i 1 ye history of Sesostris is equally un-. 
certain, Bee tme_ of his reign cannot be fixed 
within a thousand years. When was he in Baby- 
lonia ? cand what captives did he ever bring from 
thence} ; Lhe whole is a mere surmise. Lastly, if 
it_was built, as Josephus. supposes, by some soldiers 
of Cambyses ; it must have existed at the time He- 
rodotus lived, and, he would have taken notice of 


. , : : : 7 ; ¢ ~ 


“Lied. pos: Oe. 7 vg 
* Antiq. Jude lib. 2. cap.:15.* 
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it. He was upon the spot, and is particularly exact 
about this part of the country. He mentions more 
than once the hill of Arabia, and the quarries, that 
were in it: close by which quarries, and upon the 
same eminence, babylon is represented to have 
stood. Ido not love to make inferences from the 
silence of authors. Yet it is scarce to be imagined, 


_ that * lerodotus should be so particular about this 


hill, and every thing relating to it; and yet omit a 
principal city upon it, if such a city, or even for- 
tress, had then flourished: especially as he lived but 
a few years after the supposed construction: yet 
diligent and accurate as he 1s, he is silent upon this 
head. Hence it cannot be supposed to have been 
so recent, or'to have been inhabited in his time. If 
it had been of so late date, itis scarce credible, that 
both Diodorus and Strabo should be ignorant of 
this circumstance, and Josephus alone apprised of 


ait: and that /Zerodotus, if he were acquainted with 


it, should suppress it, What Josephus alludes to, 
was certainly the rebuilding of this place, and its 
being a second time inbabited. The history of it 
T imagine to have been this. It was a city of great 
antiquity, and undoubtedly built by the * Cuseans, 


4 Flerodotus, lib 2. pag. 181. 
5 In this all writers agree, that it was the work of Babylonians, 
but differ about the time. 
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when they came first from Babylonia; and was the 
same as Litopolis: at least it was a citadel or gar- 
rison to that town. After the expulsion of the 
Cuseans, it lay in great measure deserted; being 
on the Arabian side of the Nile, and therefore 
neglected ; and the name of it was almost anti- 
quated and lost. After the conquest of Egypt, 
that country became a receptacle for many nations: 
and this part was particularly occupied by strangers. 
Some Babylonians might settle here: it is certain 
many of the Jews did, after their captivity, espe- 
cially in the time of the Péolemies : and the hill, on 
which Babylon stood, still retains the name of 
“the hill.of the Jews.” By some of these people 
probably this city was rebuilt, and recovered its 
original name. Thus much we may gather °from — 
Josephus to confirm, what I am proving: that Lz- 
topolis was a very antient place, and in ruins, when — 
the children of Israel left Egypt: that it was a 

place of general rendezvous at their departure ; 
from which time for many ages it lay neglected ; 
" BaBvawy yoo vorepov ursCeras exer: ‘ for Babylon was 
“ built there long afterwards:” so that he allows — 


© Josephus had perhaps said more truly, that it lay in ruins 
after their departure: for they lived there, and seem to have 
rebuilt it: but upon their departure it again lay desolate. 

7 Antiq. Jud. lib, 2. cap. 15. 
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Litopolis (or, as he erroneously calls it, ‘Letopolis) 
to have been the same as Babylon, though he dif- 
fers about the time of its construction. Strabo 
indeed distinguishes between these two places; 
making Litopolis a town, and Babylon Ppseroy EQUMIOY, 
a strong citadel or fortress: but they were certainly 
contiguous, being situated on the same spot. 


SS 
a 


OF 


THE CITY OF ORUS, 


THE CITY ABARIS. 


THE Greeks by their modifications of words, and 
unnecessary terminations often caused names: of 
quite a different meaning and etymology to become 
nearly the same in sound, There have been by this 
means two cities in Egypt confounded, which 
ought necessarily to be placed in a proper light; 
as they stood in the vicinity of each other, and 
their history is of great consequence in this inquiry. 
The city dur at the top of Delta was called Auris 
and Avaris, as I have shewn: and the subordinate 
district was named in the same manner from it, 
When the Shepherd king and his people are said to 
have been driven to their city dvaris, and there 
pent up in a fortification of 10000 arouras in ex- 
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tent; it must mean the land of Cushan, which was 
thus fortified, and was probably of these dimen- 
sions. Some copies of Josephus call this place 
Abaris; but it is a mistake, as may be proved 
from ' Eusebius, who writes it truly Avagis, Avaris : 
and as he quotes the passage from Josephus, we 
may infer that this was the true reading both in Jo- 
sephus and Manetho. There would have been no 
impropriety in terming the city Avaris, Abaris, 
according to the Grecian manner of inflexion: 
only in this place it causes a great ambiguity, as 
there 1s a city very sear called Abaris, of a dif- 
ferent meaning and derivation. This has not been 
taken notice of; but it is apparent, if we attend to 
the history. The former was by the natives styled 
Aur, or “ the city of Orus:” the latter, the city 
Abarim, or Habarim. This, which had the better 
title to the name of Abaris, stood, according to | 
Manetho, * wpos avaroany re BeGasire WOT U2, in Ara- 
bia, to the east of the Bubastic stream; and was 
close by Babylon, which seems to have been a 
citadel to it. It was directly over against the city 
of Orus, and close by the quarries: on which ac- 
count it was called afterwards Lithopolis. It is 


* Eused. Prep. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 13. 
* Joseph. contra Apion. hb. 2. § 14, 
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said by Janetho to have been given to those Zs- 
raelites, who were obliged to work in the quarries, 
for a retreat after their daily labour. This people 
were by the Egyptians always styled the Hebrews : 
and with great propriety; for it was their gentile 
name. The wife of Potiphar says; ’*‘‘ Sce, he 
*‘ hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to mock 
* us."— The Hebrew servant which thou hast 
** brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me.” 
*«* There was there with us a young man, an fHe- 
‘* brew, servant to the captain of the guard.” By 
the same analogy this place, which was given to the 
Israelites, must naturally be called by the Heyptians 
* the Hebrew city.” Now the city of the Hebrews 
is no other than Air Habarim, called Abaris by 
the Greeks. When Pharaoh's daughter saw the 
child J/oses in the water, she said, ° De pueris He- 
bre@orum est iste; Yon ranayn. ‘ It is one of 
“ the children of the Habarim, or Hebrews.” 1 
- have mentioned before, that the Hgypizan lan- 
guage, though it was different from the Hebrew, 
yet is said by St. Jerome and others to have re- 
tained great affinity to it: and in respect to the 
names of places, and of people, there could not be | 


3 Gen. 3Q. Vv. 14,17. 
+ Gen. 41. v.12. 
5 Exodus, 2. v.'0. 
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any great variation. But, although I imagine that 
this place was called in the time of the Jsraelites, 
the Hebrew city; yet I believe, that the name‘was 
originally given for another reason; though’ the 
etymology be ultimately the same. It is to be ob- 
served, that this city stood exactly in the passage 
towards upper Egypt ; for the defence of which it 
was built by the first Shepherd king. The meaning 
of the name Abarim is likewise ‘ the city of the 
‘“ passage:” of which name there were several 
places; such as °“ Beth Abara beyond Jordan ;” 
and a mountain of the same name near it, men- 
tioned particularly by 7 Moses, as standing over 
against Jericho at the fords of the river; and 
named so from its situation; *ab Hebreo mm’ 3y, 
grace diceretur ro reoasov, mons Jordani imminens 
ad Trajectus. The etymology of this city in Egypt 
was the same, being given on a like account: for it - 
was the key to upper Egypt, and stood at the pas- 
sage of the Nile. It was derived from 739; to pass, 
as was the name of the Hebrews: so that a two- 
fold reason may be given for this name being origi-: 
nally imposed, and for its being afterwards revived, 
and continued. Both names are from the same 


a a ae EE Tae 


6 John, 1. v. 28. 
"Deut. 32eVeawy, 
* £dv, Bernard, in Joseph. Ant. Jud, lib, 4. cap. 8. 
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root, Haber. Abram was called zegarns, as were 
all the Hebrews. °TWeparns éomnveveras ACoau. *° Ta- 
eurvyevouevos de Tuy avacwtevrav THs, amnyysircy Abcam rw 
Tlegurn, instead of rw “EGeaim. “ Iegay re rorapme 
TUPYUNTHY OF TATEPES Yuwy TO wUHAeAYNS.—Kou eraBov Tov 
marepn vuwy tov ABawy EK TOY IIEPAN TOY fIOTA- 


MOY, xai wdnynow avrov ev marn TH YM 


a a a a aoe eee ara aaa dl 3 


S Origen. : 
to Gen. 146 Ve 13. 
1 Joshua ee. Ve 24-3. 


OF 


ETHAM, anv tus CITY BOUTHAM. 


Many of the places taken notice of in holy writ 
are described in aftertimes by different authors: 
but there is one place mentioned in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the march of the Israelites, which nobody 
has taken notice of, but Herodotus: this is, ac- 
cording to our version, ' Htham, on the edge of the 
wilderness ; called Boutous, and Boutoun by the 
Greek historian. There was a city of this name in 
lower Egypt, famous for its religious conventions 
and festivals, and for a particular reverence shewn - 
to a poisonous species of mole. But the city, am 
now treating of, was in Arabia, at some distance 
from the Nile, and in the way towards the Red 
Sea. Near this city was a very remarkable spot of 
ground, which Herodotus had the curiosity to visit. 
He went to inquire about the reality of the flying 
serpents, with which this place was supposed at 
times to swarm. And he says, that he was wilness 
to the truth of the report; and saw the eruve of 


* Erod. 13. ¥. 20. 
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them in great heaps, both the bones, and the scales, 
in quantity beyond conception. And this place, he 
tells us, where the scales lay in such abundance, was 
a narrow pass between two hills, that afforded an 
outlet intoa great plain, which reached to the plain 
of Egypt; that is, to the top of Delta. And the 
history of it was this; that the winged serpents 
came early in the spring to this pass, in their flight 
from Arabia towards Egypt: but that, the birds, 
called the bzs, intercepted them at these streights, 
and prevented their proceeding any farther, by in- 
tirely destroying them. *Esi ds wes TNS AgaPins HOT 
Barey TOALY AOAISH xH HELMEVOS © XXL ES T3TO TO MME HOY nradoy 
TUVTOVOMEVOS TELL Tay WTECWTWY OPiwy" cemTinopnEVOS dE ELOY 
OSEX OPIWY, Kar anovIas. TANIE mev aduaTa amnynTacdos 
TWEOs dE HOKY anoevdéoy HAS [HEY HAO, HOS UTodeeseooL, HOS 
sraceoves ers rerwy. Todaro: de nore curor” Est Of 0 Hweos 
GUTOS, EV TH Ob aMaVIAL HaTOKEyUATOAS, ToLoTdE TIS, EwEorn 
fF oupsmy seve e¢ medsov eye’ To df médsoy TRTO TUVawTEL 
7) Aiyvwriy wedie  Aoyos dz est, ope TH Exel wrepwrous 
Opic Ex TNS A easing mevertoa, ew Asyurrs. Tas de IRis, 
TAS opuitas, ADWAVTWOHAS EC THY eoCoany THAUTNS THS XHENS ov 
TWHOLEVAs THS ODIS, HAA xoraxrevev. The spot here 
spoken of was the second. place of encampment, 
when the Zsraelites departed from Hgypt. It was 
the Etham of the Scripture, according to our ver- 
sion: but seems by the Egyptians to have been 


* Herod, lib. 2, pag. 238. edit. Wesselin. 
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called Otham. Hence in the translation of the Se- 
wenty it is so rendered : * EEagavres O€ 04 Vios Irounr Ex 
Loryws, eseatomedevoay stv Oda. The city 1s men- 
tioned by Herodotus to have been situated near a 
narrow pass; and like many other cities, which I 
have before treated of, was denominated from this 
circumstance, Be Otham, contracted Boutham: 
and so it is rendered in another part of the same 
translation; *Kas LMT UPUYTES EX Louywl, wageveBuray 216 
Bsdav, o ess Hee0S TE TNS eonjat. This is the Boutous 
and Bouton (Berav) of Herodotus ; situated in Ara- 
bia beneath the mountain, and in the sandy plain, 
which extended from thence to Mgypé. - 


3 Frod. 13. v, 20. 
4 Numb. 33. v. 6. 
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THE SITUATION OF ZOAN. 


I HAVE mentioned, that lower Egypt was called 
Delta; being similar to the Greek letter of that 
name. Each of its extremes was graced with a 
city, which in its time was of great repute. At the 
eastern angle stood * Pelusium, 20 stadia from the 


* Pelusium was called Sim by the Hebrews, but by the natives 
both Siz and Jia. It signified the black sediment and soilage 
of the river, as well as the mud of the sea. The city received its 
name from Peles, a chief of the Caphtorim, who settled in this 
part of Egypt; but migrated very early into Canaan. From 
Peles Sin was formed the Pelustum of the Greeks; and from 
Peles Tin was derived the Phihstim of the Hebrews, and the Pae 
lestina of other nations. This people are alluded to Amos. 9. 
v. 7. and Jeremiah. 47. v. 4. Itis observable, that the word Tin 
had in many languages the same signification, which it had in 
Egypt: and most names, in whose composition it is found, have 
some relation to mud and moisture; and denote something foul 
and morassy. Hence among the Greeks, Tevayn, xadudpos somos, » 
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sea, upon the brink of the Arabian desert: from 
whence it was separated by a stream, which it gave 
name to. Here was the general entrance into 
Egypt for those, who came from Syria and Pa- 
lestine: and it was particularly fortified, to pre- 
vent any irruption from that quarter. . At the other 
extreme to the west was the famous city der- 
andria, built by the son of Philip, after his con- 
quest of this country. It was for many ages the 
great emporium of the world; carrying on a most 
extensive commerce, of which it was itself the cen- 
ter. During the reigns of the Ptolemzés, it was the 
seat of royal residence; till that family became ex- 
tinct, and Egypt was made tributary to the Ro- 
mans. These two cities were at the extremes of 
ithe basis. At the top or vertical angle was the 
city Cercasora; of which I have treated at large. 
Between Alerandria and Pelusium lay many places 
of note; whose situation has been tolerably well 
defined : yet, I.know not how, very great mistakes 
have arisen, where they were least tobe expected. 
‘The city Sais, one of the most celebrated in Egypt, 
and particularly famous for the worship of the god- 
dess Isis, has by writers been strangely misplaced, 
a a a ee er RS 
TOT CLOG tinge Hesychius, Tevayn, dvabgoros, xosvrypob Towel, xcs 
anrwdn werwyn: Suidas: it signified moist, and marshy places. 
One would almost imagine, that the name of the nver Tne, and 
Tinedale were of the same.etymology. See Cambden’s Britan. 
vol..2. pag. 1073. 
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together with the nome, that it gave name to. 
Here was the mystical statue of the goddess before 
mentioned, which is supposed to have been an em- 
blem of divine wisdom, with this remarkable in- 
scription ; Eyw eins may ro YEYOVOS, Ab OV, KOE ETOMEVOY” 
Xa TOv Eoy TemAov odes Ww see amexaruler. The 
true situation of this place may be made evident 
from its vicinity to others. Alerandria I have 
spoken of, as at the extreme part of lower Egypt 
to the west. Not far from hence was the Canobic 
branch of the We, and a city upon it of the same. 
name: and from the mouth of this river some chuse 
to make Delta commence; excluding Alexandria, 
that lay beyond it, from being a part of the triangle. , 
7 Eira ro Kavwbinov soma, nas n aon ce Acara. This 
was the most celebrated branch of the Nile, and 
what was chiefly navigated. The first city in pass- 
ing up the stream was Canobus; the next was 
Naucratis. Herodotus mentions them both in. this 
light > “es mev ye Meguy ex Navxparios ovamrrwovts : and, 
so de Navuxpati amo Sadacons xa Kavos dice medsoy rrswv: 
intimating, that as people sailed up the Canobic 
branch from the sea, they arrived first at Canobus, 
and next at Naucratis, in their way to Memphis. 
They were therefore both on the same arm of the 


2 Plutarch de Iside et Osiride. 
3 Strabo. lib. 17. pag. 1153. 
* Lib. 2. pag. 147. 

Ol. Vt. > AA 
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Nile; both seaports, and not far from the mouth 
of the river. In the vicinity of Naucratis was the 
city Sais, and its nome, situated to the east. They 
are mentioned in conjunction by * Pliny, as neigh- 
bouring places: but are more particularly described 
by ° Strabo ; ext rw moray Nowuguris’ amo de re wora- 
os duoyowvov dieyourm 1 Lats. Ptolemy speaks to the 
same purpose: 7 Laitns vemos, xat pontpomoAss Lois, xoce 
mes Ty fLeyarw mwoTapw camo duopuv Nauxparig morss. 
The city Naucratis was to the west of Sais; and 
upon the branch, that was called the great river, 
_ by which they meant the Canodie. This disposition 
is agreeable to the accounts of other writers; and 
is particularly confirmed by the Noftitia Ecclesia, 
as is observed by Cellarius : * In qua [notitia} Sais 
prime A gypti Provincia, que proxima Ales- 
andri@ est, dscribitur. Sais then was in the lower 
part of Delta, in the vicinity of Canobus and Nau- 
cratis ; but nearer to the latter, dicyovos amreyern : 
that is, according to the greater schcenus, 15 miles 
to the east of it; according to the less, about half 
that distance. ‘The situation of the other principal 
cities, that lay towards the basis of Hgypt, may be 
known from the rout of ° Zitus, when he marched 


& Pha Nat. imist. lib. 5. eap. lt. 
© Libs 7 (peg. 1155. 
7 Geogr. lib. 4. cap. 5. 
8 Cellarit Aogyptus. pag. 18. 
9 Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 11. 
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towards Palestine and Judea. He set out from 
Alexandria to Nicopolis; and from thence passed 
by water to Thmuis: and from Zhmuis he went to 
Lanis. The next place, that he halted at was He- 
racleopolis parva, the antient Sethron; and from 
thence proceeded to Pelusium. The author of the 
Itinerary enumerates more places in this interval ; 
and at the same time gives their several distances, 
beginning from the east. 


Pelusium + = = M. P, 
Hleracleus - - + 92 
Lhanis -- = - =. 9g 
Thmuis - - - = 8 
Cyne. + = = = 86 
Tavam - - - = 30 
Andron - - - = 12 
Nithine - - - - 1g 
Hlermopol. - - - Qa 
Chercu - = = + Q& 


Alerandria aS ted 20 


In another place, describing the rout from Pelu- 
sium northward towards JJemphis, he makes the 
first stage to be at Daphne, which was the antient 
Laphaanes of the Scriptures, and lay from Pelu- 
sium 16M. P. This abundantly shows, that Zanig 
and Zaphaanes as well as Pelusium were different 
cities: their situation being too well determined to 
admit of any doubt. Zahpanhes, as it is sometimes 
AA 
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written, was a place of royal residence in the days 
of the prophet * Jeremiah, who speaks of “ the 
“ entry of Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhes.” Above 
this was " Pharbethus and its nome: the purport 
of which I imagine to have been the seat or resi- 
dence of Pharaoh. 

I have been particularly careful to determine the 
situation of the antient city Sais; as I may from 
thence be able to rectify some seeming mistakes 
both in the Grecian and Roman writers; and clear 
up the obscurity, which has from thence ensued. 
It is manifest from what I have before said, that 
this city was at no great distance from the sea, in 
the lower and most western part ‘of Delta. Yet 
some writers describe it at the very summit of 
lower Egypt, in the vicinity of Memphis. Mela 
speaking of cities, that stood very high in the 
country, mentions this among others. ” Harum. 


*9 Jeremiah 43. ve. Q. 
_ 3" Pharbethus is by some said to signify a place for cattle, 
from Phar, an ox. It may be so: but it is generally applied to 
something of more consequence ; and seems to represent either 
an habitation of men, or a temple of the gods. Baalbeth is in- 
terpreted Heliopolis, or “ house of the sun:” Beth Shan, Beth 
Aven, Beth Shemesh are of the same purport. So Beth £I, Beth 
Rehob, Beth Saida, Beth Dagon, Beth Peor, all relate either to 
temples, or else the habitations of princes: so that I can hardly 
imagine, that what is here meant is an ox-stall. I take Pharbeth 
to be a contraction for Pharah-beth, the house of Pharaoh. 

iy bib. Lb. cap. 9. pag. 61. edit. Gronovil. 
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clarissimé procul a mari Sais, Afemphis, Syene, 
Bubastus, Elephantis, et Thebe. Pilato mentions 
a very considerable city of this name, the capital of 
a province; which he places towards the apex of 
Delta, where the Nile was first divided. “Ess tis 
XUT Aiyuaroy ev ty Acatau, weet 0 xuTH xopUdHY oyiceracs 
ro Te Nesta pevpa, Lairimos emimacrAsmevos vomos’ Tare dé 
FS VOU MEYISN TOALS LHS. This is not the position, 
which Herodotus gives to Sais: and as to Strabo 
and Ptolemy, who are in this point particularly 
clear, they likewise determine it quite a different 
way. How can we possibly reconcile accounts so 
very opposite, and contradictory? These writers 
had all of them been upon the spot: Ptolemy was 
_ born in the neighbourhood of the city in dispute ; 
and Plato resided thirteen years according to 
Strabo, or, as his Epitomiser perhaps more truly 
states it, three years in the part, of which he makes 
mention. Thé latter term is surely full sufficient 
for a person to get acquainted with the place of his 
‘residence. It is not possible, after such an inter- 
val, that he could mistake the name of it. We 
may be assured then, that this difference could not 
have originally subsisted in the writings of men so 
inquisitive and diligent ; who were eye-witnesses to 
what they report. The source of this ambiguity 
arose doubtless from hence. ‘The province, to 


73 Tn Timeo, vol, 3. pag. 21. edit. Serrani, 
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which Plato alludes, is that, which in the sacred 
writings is called ws, Tsayn, or as it is termed in 
our translation, Zoan. This the Grecians took for 
Sain, an inflexion from Sais, the city, we have been 
so long treating of, and have called it by that name. 
That Zoan was called Zayn and T’zayn, is certain 
from so many people supposing it to be Zanis: 
for which they had no other reason, than a simi- 
litude of sound: they had not otherwise the least 
inducement to fix it there. Jerome, Theodoret, 
Isidorus, and many others suppose Zoan to have 
been Yanis: but, as I have before observed, they 
have nothing to alledge for it, but what * Bochart 
has comprised in a short compass; ev Zzohane vel 
Lzahan factum .est Tanis, sedes Aula Regie: 
which, though the inference be not true, yet shows, 
how the word is supposed to have been pronounced 
at different periods. It is on this account, that in 
the Seventy we find it rendered after this manner, 
where the Psalmist mentions, * ‘‘ the marvellous 
*“* things, that God had done in the sight of the 
“ Israelites, in the land of Egypt, in the field of 
“ Zoun :” Saumacia ev yn Aiyurre, ev medin Tavews.— 
‘Qs eSero ev ALYUTT) TH ONE CUTE, ROL TH TECUTH BUTE 


sv medio Tavews, For the same reason the Chaldee 


%¢ Bochart’s Sedes Aule Regiz. vol. 1. pag. 1103. 
*3 Ps. 78. v. 12. 43. 
Hence Syncellus calls the Shepherds in Egypt Tanita. p. 103. 
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paraphrast expresses Tzain by D3xO, Zanis: all 
which shows plainly, how the original word was at 
different times pronounced ; and that what was the 
Zoan of Moses, was the Tzain and Zain of after 
ages. This Zain the Greeks took for Sain, and 
from hence constituted a new nome and city of 
_ Sais. 

In respect to Janis, I do not believe, that it was 
ever the seat of royal residence, or at any time of 
much note. What reputation it may seem to have 
gained, has been intirely owing to its being taken 
for Zoan: whence all the fame and magnificence 
of that antient city has been transferred to this 
place ; and several dynasties of kings have been 
likewise appropriated, to which it had no preten- 
sions. Some represent it as a large place, though 
Josephus styles it ° wormyyny tie Tovir. It is said 
to have subsisted by trade; having little else to de- 
pend on. The situation of it was upon a great 
lake, about three miles from the sea ; and like the 
other seaports in its vicinity, it was bare of many 
conveniencies, and even of the necessaries of life. 
7 Lacus Alzar prope attingit lacum Tennis, dis- 
tatque &@ mare salso (1. e, Mediterraneo) 111. M. Pe 
- Iste lacus prefatus est ingens, et amplus termims 


*6 Josephus of the march of Titus: exevSev de woroBas ddever, xa 
HaT ER ToAryyny Tye Tovey LUALCeT eth. Bell. Jud. lib. 4, cap. ll, 
7 Geogr. Nubiens. Clim. 3. part. 3. 
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—Aqua hujus lactis Tennis, cum Nilus inundat 
tempore estivo, dulcescit : cum autem hyberno tem- 
pore recedit usque ad @statem, prevalet aqua maris, 
dtque ideo salsa evadit. We have a like account 
from Cassianus: “Thenesi A.gypti urbem appu- 
limus, cujus incole ita mari vel salsis lacubus cin- 
guntur, ut pre agrorum inopid commercrum unicé 
exerceant, marisque opportunitate ditescant : yuin- 
etiam solo, nist aliunde navibus adsportetur, edi- 
bus edificandis “ egeant. As Egypt had seldom 
rain, and lower ** Egypt no springs, and this city 
was so situated as above described; let any one 
judge, if it could ever have been chosen for a place 
of residence by a series of kings. All places at the 
mouths of great rivers, and of a marshy situation, 
are highly inconvenient, and generally unwhole- 
some. Zanis seems to have been destitute both of 
water and soil; and the whole country about it 
bad, especially towards Pelusium. *"Merafu de vz 


*§ Cassiani. Collat. 2. cap. I. 
 *9 Est Insula in medio mari. Benj. Tudelens. pag. 126. and 
? Empereur’s notes, pag. 229. It is called at this day Z'ennes and 
Penesse. | 7 

Ex co porrd [ flumine] quod Peclusium preterfiuit, alius derivatur 
alveus, qui in lacum conversus angustis faucibus mari conjungitur, 
ad cujus rypam Tenesse, antiquissima civitas, est condita, Lea 
African. lib. 8 cap. 1. 

20° Tey ev moos Daharrn povass ~Lexnaosy ceparcss Avmonsvowevwr. 
Phalonis: Vita Mosis. 

** Strabo. lib. 17. pag. 1154. 
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Tavirixg unas te Tnaeoiane Aimyar, xas EAN [EY HAH HOt 
TUVENN, KWpAHS TOAAMS EM OVTA™ NAL AUTO oe To IInAscsoy 
HUKAW TEOIMELLEVG EYEE EAN, © TIVES Rapatea xarzor, root 
vehwara. Though this part of the world was in- 
habited ; yet we find it to be situated in the midst 
of lakes, abounding with swamps and morasses, and 
full of mud and sea ooze. It was for this reason, 
that Alexander, when he saw Egypt so finely cir-_ 
cumstanced for commerce, chose to found a new 
city beyond the precincts of the country, rather 
than make use of any one already built: though 
there were some more opportunely situated for the | 
trade, which was to be brought down the river; 
had they been equally fortunate in other particulars. 
It isa great pity, that men of learning will not 
consider the natural history of the places, they treat 
of, before they determine their situation ; as it de- 
pends so much on this kind of knowledge. Had 
these things been sufficiently attended to, the best 
of the land of Egypt would never have been placed 
in the wilds of Arabia, nor in the salt marshes of 
Tanis. And although * Zoan be represented by 
the name of Yanis; yet they should not have been 
led merely by sound, but have considered the true 
representation of the place, as itis to be found in 
the original writings. Names may be varied and 
changed: but the context is not so easily perverted. 


Ga an ee PE Lae ae eee 


22 See Bochart’s Sedes Aulee Regie. vol. 1. pag. 1103. 
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This city and province is often mentioned with 
Memphis, and occurs always in the vicinity of upper 
Ligypt, even according to the version of the Se- 
wenty, however they may miscall it. “EZeasroy os 
apyovres Tavews, x0 vibwonoav os aexovres Meuhews* nove 
mravncovery Aiyurroy xara QuAas.— * Ker aworw [ne 
yisavas cro Memgews, ua ~ aoxovras Meupews,——xar ovx 
ecovras eTt. Kar arorAw yny Padwens [ Pathros|, MO 
dwrw wup ews Tay, xaos woimow exdixnow ev Asoorroact. 
All these places are high up in Lgypt. But what 
puts the matter out of all dispute, is a passage in 
the book of Judith ; where the country of Ramesse 
and Goshen is mentioned; and the chief cities of | 
that part of the world, AZemphis, and, as it is there 
termed, Janis are pointed out, and geographical 
order apparently maintained. Nebuchodonosor, 
king of the Assyrians, when he was going to en- 
gage in a mighty war with Arpharad of Media, 
* « sent unto all that dwelt in Persia, and to all 
** that dwelt westward, and to those that dwelt in 
“ Cilicia, and Damascus, and, Libanus, and Anti- 
“ hbanus, and to all that dwelt upon the. sea- 
“coast; and to those among the nations, that 
“were of Carmel, and G'alaad, and the higher 
‘‘ Galilee, and the great plain of Esdrelom ; And 


73 Tsaiah. 19. v.13. 

74 Ezekiel. 30, v. 13, 14. 

75 This part differs greatly from the original. 
Chaps. vi 7 Sy 9. 
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to all that were in Samaria and the cities thereof, 
and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, 
“ and Chellus, and Kades, and the river of Egypt, 
“ and Taphnes, and Ramesse, and all the land of 
Gesem,” ‘Ews v2 eAdew emave Tavews, nar Meugews : 
Until you come above Janis, and Memphis.” 1 
have quoted at large; as nothing can be more cu- 
rious, and exact, than this geographical series. And 


ce 


we may learn from this and the foregoing passages, 
that however the place in dispute may be expressed, 
it was situated high in Hgypt, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. And as the authors of the 
Greek version resided in Egypt, and knew well the 
situation of Janis on the sea-coast, and had at the 
same time these evidences so immediately under 
their inspection ;, they must have been very blind 
and inattentive, if ¢hey were guilty of this misnomer. 
I cannot help thinking, that the mistake 1s owing to 
persons, who copied from them; and that in the 
original translation the word was Toaansc, which has 
since been changed to Janis. Such alterations are 
sometimes to be observed in the version of the 
*7 Seventy.” 


27 Where it is said in Ezekiel, chap. 30. v. 15, ‘* I will pour 


” it has 


« my fury upon Sin [Pelusium] the strength of Egypt ;’ 
been changed in the Seventy to Sais: zas exyxew tov Jvuov me ear 
Eaiv, ravicxyvy Avyurre. This could hardly be an error in the 
original translator. ; 

28 The geography of the Scriptures is wonderfully clear and 


exact; and appears to great advantage, when compared with that 
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I have mentioned, that this place, which has been 
rendered Janis by the Jews, was by ethnic writers . 


of the ethnic writers. There is in the Acts of the Apostles a dee 
scription of nations according to their situation, very similar to 
the account, which I have taken from the book of Judith. 
RETS yoess CUBOMEV eases Tv rove OvecAExT Ww new ey % SVEVUNSINIAEY 3 TlaeSos 
zoos Mnoos wees EAaustas, nab Ob xaromuvtes THy MecomoTapmiay, Tedveray 
ve nar Kawoadonvay, Lovroy nas thy Acta, Devyscy re nas TlauQuarar, 
Abyumtoy xr Ta jLepn Tng Aibouns vg nara Kvenvny, xo Ob sariOnerres 
"Pwpasor, ledeos te note TlesonAvtas, Kenres was Apa es, AnBOKEV A= 
ALyTOY AUTOY TOs ner eeass yAwroass Tae weyarea TY Ore. EZiravre 
8 martes. Acts 2. ve 8, &c. What is mentioned, is concerning 
the gift of tongues at the feast of pentecost: when the Jews, and 
strangers, of all nations, who were come to the passover at Jeru- 
salem, heard the Apostles speaking in the languages of every 
country.“ How hear we every man in our own language, 
‘¢ wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia ; in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Labya about Cyrene, and strangers from Rome, 
* both Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do- hear 
them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. And 
they were all amazed.” I mention this, because I cannot help 
suspecting a slight mistake in the passage, as exhibited in our pre 
sent copies. There seems to be a principal province omitted, 
where the Jews resided in Asia; and Judea is substituted, which 
could have had no place in the list. To say, that among the 
nations, residing at Jerusalem during the feast of pentecost, were 
people of Judea, would be so unnecessary a truth, that we can- 
not suppose it would have been mentioned by the Apostle: and 
that these people of Judea should at all wonder to hear the 
Apostles speak in their tongue the wonderful works of God is a 
thing impossible; for their tongue was the language of the Apos- 


C4 
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expressed Sais. The Grecians, I know not why, 
seem to have had a particular fancy in striking out, 
what is the final letter in the original word Ww, and 
changing it in many places, where they copied. 
Thus for Ilium they wrote Isws; for Pergamum 
Tiegyapos: for Clemens Kanyns, for ” Crescens Keno- 
uns, Pudens Tedxc. The word 7p, Keren was 
changed to Kegas; and #12 Cohen, the chief person 
in the Samothracian mysteries, was expressed Coes: 
and it is remarkable, that Josephus, when he speaks 
of Cain and Abel, in his first book of the antiquities 
of the Jews, always calls the former Kais ; which is 
exactly analogous to the expressing T'sain by Sais. 
°Tlpocnyopevero oO autwy 6 prev wowros Kaicam—Kaig de 
TH TE GAAM TOVNCOTATOS nve—Evoev 0 Kars mopoeuvfescs 
Whence we may gather, that, if a Grecian writer 
be supposed to mention * 7'sain, he must call it 


tles. The people here meant were, I imagine, the Lydzans ; in 
whose country, and near it, were the cities Sardis, Thyatira, 
Colosse, Laodicea, in all which the Jews resided in great num- 
bers: all that part of Asia was full of them. There is a geogra- 
phical order observed in this detail of nations, as far as it could 
be maintained: which is interrepted by the mentioning of Ju- 
dea. This country did not belong to the series: yet is iniro- 
duced with the nations of Asza minor; though it was nearer to 
Egypt. The passage, I imagine, stood originally in this manner 
—IaeSo, xaos Mnoos, wets EAaprTeth, not Ob maTOMmEYTES MecommoT mss m¥y 
Kamrradonscy Te nab Avovaey, re Ts As 

29 2 Timothy. 4. v. 10. 21. 

ae Joseph. Antig. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 2. 

3" The author means only in respect to the termination, 
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Sais, according to the common usage of his lan- 
guage. What Plato terms Eairixes vowos, had been 
more truly expressed Zaivrinos and Teaivrinos. So 
likewise in Pomponius Mela, the city near Mem- 
phis, mentioned among those so remote from the 
sea, might instead of Sais, have been with more 
propriety written YZsais, being the Zsain of the 
Egyptians: but this would not have been conso- 
nant to the analogy of the two languages. ** 

What has been here said may in some degree re- 
medy a difficulty, which occurs in Janetho, where 
he speaks of the city déaris. He tells us, that the 
first pastor king Sadatis built it in the nome of 
Sais, on the east side of the river Bubastus. 
"Evewy de [Lararis] ev vomw rw Labrn woasw emimasporarny, 
MEDLEY HY fev EOS HVaTOANY TS BsGasires WOT AAS, ABABWEVHY 
S awo rivos apyasms Seoroyins ABwgim, travtny extios. * 
Now this city dbaris I have shewn to have been 
over against the apex of Delta, where the Nile was 
first divided, at a great distance from the city and 
noine of * Sais: and the river of * Bubastus was 


3% They have no words, which begin with those double letters. 

33 Joseph. contra Apion. lib. 1. § 14. 

34 Suzs, at the distance of three days sailing down the river 
from Caro; called now Se al Hajar, or antient Sats. Egmont 
and Heyman. vol. 2. pag. 1153. 

35 The river of Bubastus was the upper part of the great Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile; at the commencement of which the city 
Abaris was situated. 
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equally remote: so that these circumstances can- 
not be reconciled, but upon the principles above. 

Syncellus seems to have perceived a mistake ; 
and ?° endeavours to amend it in another manner, 
by substituting for the Savtic, the Sethrovtec nome. 
’ This is an arbitrary manner of proceeding ; and not 
supported by any authority: but it favours his no- 
tion, that Zoan was Tanis, to which Sethron was 
next in situation. But there was no relation be- 
tween Zean and Janis: and they who have main- 
tained this notion, have been misled by a similitude 
of sound; and that but a faint resemblance: which 
at any rate would be too fallacious to found an 
opinion upon, when unsupported by other * evi- 
dence. 

We may learn from what has been said, that the 
name of the province Zain was of antient date; 
and the memory of it almost effaced in the time of 
the Grecians. Plato however, and Mela have pre- 
served it; but with some variation. They beth 
describe it at the very top of lower Mgypt, at the 
first division of the Ni/e. I have abundantly shewn, 
that the land of Goshen was there; that it was a 
place of pastures, the plain of Egypt, and the par- 
ticular spot, where the Israelites resided : in other 


ee NS 


36 Syncellus. pag. 61. 
37 Had he called it the Sethite nome, instead of the Sethroizte, 
he would have been nearer the truth; as hereafter will appear. 
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words it was the field of Zoan. As the Sats of 
Plato and Mela was here, I think that there can 
be no doubt, but it was the same place, of which 
we have been treating, the Zain or Zoan of the 
Scriptures. : 
It may be thought, that I have inferred more 
from Plato, than is contained in his words—* zee: 
§ unre nocvony sxiCeron to re Neag peyww: which may 
be said not to have been designed to describe the 
situation of the nome and city of Sats, but to define 
the figure of Delta. If this be the case, Plato is 
guilty of great impropriety; and his drift is unac- 
countable. The exact situation of cities is defined 
by others in their vicinity, and by the provinces, 
which are nearest. But Plato, in mentioning a 
city, dwells upon circumstances the most remote 
from it; and instead of a general description of the 
place gives a partial account of the country. What 
is it to the purpose in the introduction of a story, 
which related to Sais, to mention, that the Nile 
was divided at the top of Delta; unless it was de- 
signed to signify, that the city was in the vicinity of 
that part of Leypt ? Besides, it is not Plato only, 
who places a city in these parts; but JZela like- 
wise: and we learn from Kusebius, that the first 
Paster king, who reigned, was a Saite: and that 
prince was far enough removed from lower Sais. 


3* In Timeo. vol. 3. pag. 21. 
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Manetho indeed calls this king by the name of 
Salatis: but Eusebius, who seems to have been 
particularly diligent and inquisitive, calls him, as I 
have before observed, Saifes; intimating, that he 
was of the province of Sais. Africanus mentions 
him in the same manner: but adds farther, that it 
_ was his real name; which he did not take from the 
province, but bequeathed the name to it: ag’ ov xas 
6 Lairns vowos exandn. If the province, which was 
called after him, was by the Greeks termed Saites, 
it is very manifest that the name of this prince was 
Sait or Said; a name very common among the 
Arabians at this day; and which occurs in his- 
tories of the most remote antiquity. He held the 
greater part of Hgeypt tributary ; but was properly 
termed king of Zoan: for that was particularly the 
Cusean province. This title in the original lan- 
guage was (Melech Al Tzaan or Tsain: but for Al 
Tsain the Greeks by mistake put Salatin ; wherein 
there is no essential change, but a mere transpo- 
sition of letters: which arose from their not being 
expert in reducing the elements to order: just as 
they formed Ourotal from M738 2%. It is to be ob- 
served, that this person was certainly king of this 
part of Egypt called wx Jsuin: and the name Sa- 
/atis naturally resolves itself into words of the same 
composition and purport: which we cannot sup- 
pose to be merely the effect of chance. We may 
therefore, 1 think, be satisfied, that the Sa/atis of 
Manetho and Josephus was derived from the Je- 


/ 
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lech al T. sain of the Cuseans, changed to Salatin, 
and with the Greek termination Salatis. 

What I have said may remedy the seeming con- 
tradiction, which has subsisted between writers 
about these two cities of the same name: but it 
does not precisely certify the situation of that, 
which is mentioned by Plato: the other is suffi- 
ciently determined. The upper part of Delta has 
been amply described: the land of Goshen was 
there ; which I have shewn was a portion of the 
field of Zoan: consequently in these parts must 
have been the city in request. According to Plato, 
the city Sas was near the point of Dedta, where the 
Nile was first divided; and where stood the city 
Cercasora. If we suppose this to be the exact situ- 
ation of Jsais, these two must have been one city 
under different names. This is possible: but there 
are circumstances, which render it highly impro- 
bable. In respect to Cercasora, I have described 
it as the first city in Delta, which occurred in pass- 
ing down the Nile: but it is not spoken of asa 
large city; and was besides in the neighbourhood 
of ffeliopolis, to which it was in every respect in- 
ferior. On the other hand, the Sais of Plato is 
_ represented as a principal city, if not the most con- 
pe orca of any 5 jeyisn wodrs Dais; a character not 

all applicable to Cercasora. I should therefore 
ne induced to think that Heliopolis was the city 
alluded to under the name of Sais: that it was the 
Zain or Zoan of the Scriptures; where the sacred 
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‘writers seem to have fixed the residence of the 
Pharaohs, during the abode of the Israelites in 
Egypt. Hence Joseph took his wife, the daughter 
of Potipherah: and there are not wanting other 
* writers, who affirm, that the kings of Egypt did 
reside here in those times. “Kas woaawy Baciarswv 
ny oumevwn, Tlarpmavadns eGacrrsvoe rev EOS “HAseroasy 
torov; sO that if this authority may be admitted, 
Heliopolis was certainly Zoan. As to the country 
of this name, I imagine it to have been the pro- 
vince originally possessed by the Cuseans, where 
they particularly inhabited; the “same as the land 
of Goshen. The name of it was grown obsolete in 
the time of the Grecians ; and was otherwise neg- 
lected by them: for they omitted the genuine 
names of places, which they treated of, as bar- 
barous ; and substituted others of their own framing, 
such as Duospolis, Panopolis, Cynopolis, Lico- 
polis, Pelusium, names given from the supposed 
object of worship in those cities, and from other 


mistaken notions. And as they changed ZYsain to 
it 


39 Kas waduy PDOAEVES ELLE TRS per AUTH, TUVENWENTEY HUTOIS THF 
ey Hae wore xarosunow. Lonaras, lib. 1. cap.11. It was not at 
Heliopolis that the Israelites resided, but in Goshen; which in 
the time of the Greeks was indeed included, and absorbed in the 
nome of Heliopolis. These evidences however bring us near the 
scene of action: and show, that in this part of Egypt these oce 
currences did happen. 

4° Chron. Pasch. pag. 63. 

BB & 
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Sais, it caused so much uncertainty between that 
city and the other of the same name, that they — 
were glad to define it bya circumstance peculiar 
to itself, and call it the city of the Sun: which was 
a name, that did not properly relate to the city, but 
to the temple, so greatly celebrated; called On, 
Ain, and Ain Shemesh ; by them interpreted He- 
liopolis. And as they were fond of attributing to 
every city a nome of the same name, they called 
the province the Heliopolitan nome; so that the 
original name both of Goshen, and of Tsaan be- 
came in a manner obliterated and lost. Of the — 
last some faint traces only are to be found in the 
authors, which I have had recourse to, in Plato, 
Manetho, and Pomponius Mela. 

It is extremely remarkable, that among the many 
dynasties of Hgyptian kings, who reigned at dif- 
ferent places, there is no list transmitted to us of 
any L£leliopolitan princes. Yet Heliopolis was a 
seat of royalty: and kings did certainly reign there; 
of whom there are many memorials. The only 
reason, that can be supposed for this omission is, 
that they were called kings of Jaan, and on that 
account have by mistake been transferred to Zanis : 
of whose kings there are several dynasties ; though 
it was nota place of great eminence. Some too 
have been attributed to Sais. | P 
_..4_made mention lately of a prophecy in” Kzekiel, 


“45 Chap. 30. v. 14, 15.  . 
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from which much, I think, may be inferred to the 
present purpose. The part of it, which I shall 
make use of, stands thus in our translation: ‘‘ And 
I will make Pathros desolate, and will set fire 
in Zoan, and will execute judgments in No. 
And I will pour my fury upon Sim, the strength 
“ of Egypt; and I will cut off the multitude of 
““ No.” ‘There seems to be a secret allusion in this 
“prophecy to the history, and circumstances of each 
place specified: and the punishments threatened 
care particularly adapted to the cities, which are to 
suffer. -Pathros was the populous Thedbaic. » pro- 
vince, the capital of which was immense ; having, 
if we may credit Homer, no less than an hundred 


gates. No, translated Afemphis by the Seventy, 


-was equally populous: and whereas other cities 
had their particular gods and particular rites, this 
seems to have been devoted to every species of ido- 
Jatry. Pelusium I have before described, as the 
rbarrier of * Hgypt ; wherein all their confidence 
was placed. Now we are informed by the pro- 
phecy, that the multitudes of Pathros were to be 
diminished, and the place to become void and de- 


solate. Memphis was to incur more fearful judg- | 


ments: it was to become an heap of carnage: and 
God’s power was to be visibly exerted over its 
idols. Sin, or Pelusium, the strong city, has this 


4% Kaeig ong Atyumre xa ticooa xatcgode. Suidas, 
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particular threat, that it was to be taken by storm, 
and borne down by fury and violence. The de- 
nunciation upon Zoan is different from all: ‘ I will 
‘‘ set fire in Zoan ;” which is rendered in the Se- 
wenty, uo dwow mve ems Tau. Why should this city, 
however named, be particularly doomed to fire? 
What connection could there be between the place, 
and the punishment, to which it was devoted? 
Doubtless, the inhabitants were worshippers of that 
element, by which they were to be destroyed: and 
the city, called by the Seventy Tanis, and in the 
Hebrew Zoan, was no other than Heliopolis ; 

point I have long been endeavouring to prove. 
Indeed all Egypt worshipped Osiris, or the sun: 
but at fHeliopolis was his magnificent temple, and 
particular rites. Hence it is said in the same chap- 
ter, that God “ will set fire in Egypt ;” but the 
place particularly mentioned is Zoan. On which 
account I cannot help repeating, what I have be- 
fore said, that where the Seventy now mention 
Tanis, Xs wr ‘TUE ET Tavy, it Was in the original 
translation Toa», or Toa. There is a particular 
allusion in this prophecy, which cannot be made 
applicable to Zanis: but in respect to Heliopolis 
there is a manifest “ propriety, and correspondence : 


*3 There is all through this chapter a great difference between 
the original and the Greek. Vor No, the Seventy read Dios- 
pols: and, yerse 16, instead of “ Sin shall have great pain,” it 


ur 
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all which is lost, if the words come to be applied to 
any other city in “* Hgypt. 

I have taken notice, that many mistakes have . 
arisen from the different manner of writing, which 
subsisted between the eastern and western nations. 
Some instances I have produced, where there has 
been an apparent transposition of the letters, par- 
ticularly in the name of Sal/atis ; which | have sup- 
posed to have been 4/ Tsain misplaced. It is to 
be observed that there are four lists of the Shepherd 
kings, transmitted to us by as many different his- 
torians ; who vary fr6m one another essentially. 
Eusebius, whom I esteem as the most diligent in 


i 


is in their version, ragayn TaeaxIncerasn Lunn. If we may sup- 
pose this to have been the original reading, it alludes manifestly 
to the Cataracts : and the meaning is, that Syene, however habi- 
tuated to noise, shall be deafened, with a superior noise, with the 
clamours and tumults of war, which shall overpower the sound of 
the great waterfall. The Cataracts are immediately above the 
city Syene, at the extremity of higher Egypt. 

44 T was once inclined to think, that Avzs might have been the 
Zoan of the Scriptures: but it lies too low to be made to cor- 
respond; though it is somewhat similar in sound, and has there- 
fore as good pretensions as Tanis. Strabo mentions it as a me- 
diterranean city, at the division of the Sebennytic and Phatnie 
streams: ev TH ETOY AIA U Tee TS Zebewurine HOLS aavine FOUTS Eats 
ESb AOL VNTOS, HOE GOALS EV TY) Leewurinw vouw. lib, 17. pag. 1154. 

Ptolemy speaks of a nome of the same name: Beirng yopaos nas 
ynrpomoas Rois. lib. 4. cap. 5. But he places it among the lower 
districts. It was too far removed, and too obscure and con- 
tracted to have been the Zoan of the sacred writers. 


~ 
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his inquiries, has struck off in his account the names 
of several princes, which are contained in the lists 
of other writers. Among others, the name of 
Staan occurs not in the list, which he exhibits; 
and indeed is only to be found in that of Afri- 
canus. I think, I can perceive a corruption in it; 
and am persuaded, that the original word was 
saan, changed by the transposition of a single 
letter to Staan. It is the same as Salatis, or Al 
Tzain; and for this very reason I imagine it to 
have been omitted by Eusebius. He saw plainly, 
that it related to the samé person, as the other ; 
and that it was merely a word mis-spelt, which 
Africanus could not reduce to order; but taking 
it for an additional name, had blindly inserted it in 
his list of the * Shepherd kings. Janias, the fifth 
in the list of Manetho, is liable to the same ex- 
ceptions. I very much suspect, that the original 


* A list of the Shepherd kings, as taken from different writers by 
“Sir John Marshum: sec. viii. pag. 102. 


Manetho. Africanus. : Eusebius. Syneellus. 
XV Dynastia. XVII Dynastia. XVI Dynastia i 
Reges Pastores, . | Pastorum Phenicum. Pastorum Phenicum. Tanitarum IV. 

Salatisan. ~ 19 _|Sattes - - - = = 19|Sattes - = = = = 19|Silites - = 2 + - 19 
Bem - ~ - 44 Byn - += - + = 44|Ben - - = = = 43|\B@nm - - - = ~ 44 
Apachnas - 36 7m.|Pachnan - - + ~ 61\Aphobis - - - ~ 14|Apachnas = - - = 36 
Apophis = = 61 Staan = = = + - 5u|Archles ~ = « = golAphophis - = - - 61 
Fanias - = 50 Im-LArchles .- - - = 49 Qe oe SNe 50 
Assis 7 = + 49 29m) Apbobis + + = = 61 Kerlus = = = - 99 
= Jsetth = - - = = 20 

i — (oni ——ra 
Sum. ann. = 259 10m. 284 106 259 


In Chron. 1063 
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was Zanias, the same as Tsain, and Al Tsain, by 
the Greeks called Salatis, It is plain that there 
has been a great corruption of the names, which 
occur in the lists of the Egyptian kings; as none 
of the authors have them alike. From hence has 
arisen a multiplicity of princes, beyond what the 
original dynasties consisted of. Eusebius certainly 
saw these mistakes; and endeavoured in part to 
remedy them: there is other wise no accounting for 
his omission of these names ; > as they occur in those 
writers, from whom he * copied. 

As there was in these parts such a city as Sais, 
at least so rendered by the Greeks; one would 
naturally imagine, that the Saite province was from 
hence deireininarell® but it certainly was not: and 
it is here necessary to make a proper ‘distinction. 
I have mentioned that the Shepherd king took his 


MR odtaitlont Sunil 3 U6 Boring Shr IAF dys os 


46 There is reason to think, that the like corruptions are to be 
found in many lists of antient kings ; where the same princes are 
introduced over again by a mistake of their title, or a transposi- 
tion of their name. In the dynasty of Assyrian kings, as exhi- 
bited by Ctesias, Africanus, &c. the fifth prince is Arius, and his 
immediate successor Aralius. But Aralius seems to be the same 
name, only with the 4rabian particle transposed. I imagine it to 
be a corruption for d4/ Arus, the same as Al Arez, the meaning 
of which I have explained. Thus in the 18th dynasty of Egyp- 
tian kings, Armes, Armeus, Armais, Armases seem to be the same 
as Rameses, the name of the next prince in the list: and pro- 
bably they were the same person. Several instances of this sort 
may be produced. 
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title from the capital province, 7zain, which he was 
first possessed of: but on the other hand, he gave 
name to the Saite nome, which is not termed No- 
mus Sditicus, but Saites, and was called so from 
Sait, or Said, which was the name of this prince. 
This nome lay principally in upper Egypt: but 

Fzain was in the lower, and was properly distinct, — 
though by some included in the former. I have 
taken notice, that the Greeks by their inflexions 
and terminations often rendered things the most 
unlike, very similar; and made other things to 
become very like, which at first had no connection 
nor resemblance. By their changing Tzain to Sais, 
one would be led to imagine, that it gave name to 
the Saite nome, and that there was some affinity 
between them: but in reality there was no stegili 
tude, nor correspondence. The province received 
its name from the prince, as I have mentioned ; but 
sain or Lsoan was the place from whence he took 
his title; and was consequently of a different ety- 
mology. It was a place of pastures, and the ori- 
ginal seat of the Shepherds in Lgypt, and-undoubt- 
edly received its name from thence ; being derived 
from “ Ton, Tzaan, Tzanah (j8¥,™¥8) which signify 
sheep, flocks, and cattle. oan signifies the Shep- 
herd province, as Cushan does the Arabian: and 
Melech al Tzoan is the Shepherd king. What the 


47. Gen. 4, v2. Gen. 47. ve 4. ‘Psalm 8s.v. 7. 
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Hebrews expressed {8¥, according to the Lgyptzan 
idiom seems to have been rendered 1y¥. 

Such is my opinion about the antient city and 
province of Z'zoan. The city I have supposed to 
have been the same, which was called afterwards 
Heliopotis : and the field of Zoan to have been the 
adjacent country, a portion of the plain of Ligypt. 
This Tzoan of the Hebrews, 1 imagine, was the 
Tsaan and Tsain of the & gyptians, altered by the 
Greeks to Sain and Sais. lt was called both 
Tzain and Cushan; being denominated from the 
family, as well as from the occupation, of the peo- 
ple, who possessed it, the Shepherds, and Cuseans, 
But the Suite province, though it did include 7sain, 


yet extended far above; comprehending Memphis, 
and whatever in upper Hgypt was in the possession 


of this people: which province received its name 
from Said, or Sait, the name of some of the most 
early princes in that country; but especially of Sa- 
latis, the first Cusean king. What is extraordinary, 
no time has been able to efface these memorials: 
and the Copts, as well as the Arabs, who now pos- 
sess the country, call all this part of Hgypt Saré, 
and Sahid at this day. It is mentioned by ** U/lug 
Beig, and ® Nassir Ettuseus, who place Cous in 
it, a place undoubtedly of Cusean original, Kus 


Da 


48 Ulug Beig. Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 91. 
49 Nassir Ettuseus. Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 123. 
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in Sat Agypti superioris. The ° Nubian geo- 
grapher speaks of it, in his description of places to 
be passed through in going from A/ Cairo upwards. 
Qui autem egreditur ex Metzr secis ampliorem 
partem Nuili, intendens Sahid, &c. But ** Leo A {fri- 
canus describes it more amply. He makes Egypt 
to consist of three parts, Errif; Bechria or Ma- 
ramma, and Sahid. Errif isthe western, and Ca- 
nobic part of. Delta : Maramma is the Pelusiac, 
and eastern: and upper. Egypt from Cairo south, 
is called Sahid: which he particularises as being 
farthest from the sea. Err: iia et Maramme habi- 
tatores Sahidicos urbanitate superant ; quod due 
he partes mari vicine, ab Europeis, Barbaricis, 
et Assyriis amplits frequentantur. Verium Sahi- 
dici, in mediterraneis ultra Al Cairum habitantes, 
exteros nullos vident preter raros quosdam ZEthi- 
opas. He moreover tells us, that the province 
Sahid was in antient times the seat of Egyptian 
grandeur : * nobilitatem priscorum A gyptiorum 
olim in Sahidica regione supra Al Cairum consti- 
tisse. All these circumstances correspond with the 
country trom Leliopolis upwards, the peyicn TOALS, 

which was situated not much below the spot, where 
Cairo how stands. Memphis was about eighteen 


so Geog, Nubiens. Clim. 3. Part. 3. pag. 99. 
5* Leo Ainiganaess lib. 8. cap. 2. 
* Ibid. cap. 3 
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miles above Heliopolis. If any farther confirmation 
be wanting, it may be obtained from the drabic 
version of the Bible; where the land of Goshen is 
always interpreted Sadir, or the land of Said: and 
Arabian evidence must have weight in respect to 
an history of that nation. | | 
3 Vansleb tells us, that Sahid signifies a place or 
region higher than another: a + Teo supposes 
it to signify ¢errestris. If my opinion be well 
grounded, the province received its name from the 
first of the Shepherd kings: and the etymology at 
this distance of time is hardly to be arrived at. It 
is pretty certain, that Said, Sait, and Sates are 
originally the same as Seth, and Sethus, a name, 


by which one or more of the princes of the country _ 


were called; and particularly the first Pastor king. 
He is represented in the mythological history of 
Egypt, as the brother of Osiris ; and is called Zy- 
phon; and is mentioned as having been in a con- 
stant state of war with Osiris. He was the first 


king of the 4urit@, as I have shewn: and the dy- 


nasty of the Aurite was the most antient of any in 
Egypt; as Syncellus witnesses irom the old Chro- 


nicle ; though he supposes them to have peal gods + 


% [ Ozwy | Bacrsiay TOWTOV TY Avesta. This name 


53 Vansleb, pag. 13. | 
54 4) Al Cairo ad Bugie confima, Sahid, id est, Terrestreme 
Md Fi a 
pag. 606. 
55 Syncedlus. pag, 51 
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signifies, if we may believe Plutarch, a person of 
high rule; a man of violence: but this interpreta- 
tion I do not much depend on. It was not an 
Egyptian name, but a Babylonish; as may be 


‘seen in the annals of that nation. And this leads 


me, before I conclude, to take notice of a mistake 
in an Assyrian or Babylonish dynasty, similar to 
what I have mentioned in the Egyptian ; which 


will afford the highest confirmation to what I have 


been saying. ‘The tenth king in the list is by Lu- 


_sebius termed Altadas; and by Moses *° Choro- 


nensis, from Maribus of Catina, he is called A4za- 
tagus. Wlowever different they may appear, these 
are certainly the same name, only mixed, and trans- 
posed. dltadas is Al Tsaid, ot *’ Seth: and Aza- 
fagus, or, as it should be read, Alzatagus, is Ouc 
Al Tsait with the Greek termination subjoined. 
They have suffered a transposiiion, like that of the 
name of Salatis: but, when traced to their ori- 
ginal elements, are found to be Said, Sait, and 
Seth; as they were at different times expressed. 
Africanus puts the matter out of all doubt: for he 
expressly calls the person Seth or Se¢hos, who is the 


5° Moses Choronensis Uist. Armenia. lib. 1. 

37 Theophilus Antiochenus tells us, that Seth gave name to the 
country. Ad Autolyc. lib. 3. pag. 396. All these little frag- 
ments of history: accord ; and serve to the establishment of what I 
have been endeavouring to prove. 
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Altadas of Eusebius. Hence somebody has added 
in the dynasty of Africanus, as quoted in the canon 
of the above writer, * ZeSws [Aaradaus EvceBiw 3] that 
is, “the Altadas of Eusebius is the Seth of Afri- 

canus.” , | ; 
- Whoever would unravel the mysteries, with which 
the writings of the Grecians are obscured, must 
sometimes make use of their errors for a clue; and 
from their mistakes find out their meaning. If we 
take things in the gross, as they occur, we shall find 
ourselves greatly mistaken. ‘The histories of an- 
tient date seem to have undergone the same fata- 
lity, as the cities, of which they treat. We see in 
both surprising memorials of aniient achievements; 
but attended with vast chasms and interruptions, 
which it is very difficult to supply. The materials 
too have in many parts been mixed; and evidently 
bear marks of interpolation and change. They put 
one in mind of the walls of Athens, which were 
built out of the ruins of the city, when it had been 
sacked by the Persians: wherein were to be seen 
architraves, pillars, entablatures, fragments of every 
species of architecture, thrown together without or- 
der, or design ; and Jying in every direction, just as 
chance had allotted. The like confusion is to be 


38 Eusebis Histor. Zvvwywyn. pag. 356. 


" Adreda@s is a corruption for AA Toad. 
Anararyos for Ovx AA Zait, 
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observed amid the splendid ruins of antient history. 
It is the duty therefore of a good architect to re- 
duce, if possible, the scattered fragments to order ; 
to raise the inverted column, to adapt the capital to 
the shaft, and to place all on a proper basis. This, 
I confess, is beyond my abilities to compass ; though, 
I hope, that I have contributed some small matter 
towards it; and may possibly make farther ad- 
vances. | 


ws 


THE END. 


& 


INDE xX. 


: 


AB, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Abaddon, explained - - 2 
Abaris, the Hyperborean - 


(city) treatise on - 
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Hellenistic Jews, their corruptiono! Exod. 1. 11 
Hephaestus of the Greeks, whence derived — - 
Hercinian Forest, whence held so awful - 


Hercules, why so many of that name _ 
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Hermes Trismegistus, who 
Hermetie books, what 

Herodotus, censured (note) 

, his melancholy complaint - 

, his account of the Nile 


Heroes encountering dragons, explained 
———— (antient) not single persons 
Hesiod, his 
ee es es 
———-, his giants’ war reconciled with 
Hestia, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Hieroglyphics of Egypt, mistaken by Plutarch 


—— --———, by whom invented = 


account of the dispersion - 
Moses 


Hippa, an antient goddess - - 
Hippopotamus, why a sacred emblem | 
Historical Data, use and abuse , 
Hive of Venus, what ~ 
Hiviies, Ophites, or serpent-race 
Homer, his reverence for Egyptian learning M 


his writings long unknown = 


en as 


——-, his account of the Cyclops examined - 


Horn, of what a sacred symbol 
Horse produced by Neptune, explained 
——-s, famous ones, and what they implied 


Huetius, his view of the temple of Onias, cer-’ 


rected - * & 
Hukoussos, [Tycsos, etymology of, settled - 
Huns, their character - - 
Ilyas, Tfyades, whence derived - 
Fymencal Rites, of the antients - 
Hyperborcans, general term for north-eastern 


people 


neces» history of 
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Tambic Measure, whence derived | - 
Tamida, priests who divined by fire - 
Iberians, general term for north-eastern nations 
Idolatry, its first rise = é “ 

introduction into Greece + 
Ignorance of the Greeks and Romans - 
Iliad, character of ~ “ 
Immortals (a8avalas) who. aie - 
Tnachus, history and genealogy - 
Indi, treatise on - * - 
India, whence peopled - - 


Indian Philosophers, why visited by Alexander 
-—-—-5, had rites like those of Bacchus 


, Egyptians and Chinese, the same 


people - - - - 
——- —, fire-worshippers and Ophites - 
———, their skill in science gid 
Initiation, rites of, in Persia * - 
Ié, her travels explained . - 


lénas of the Chaldeans, who - - 
Tones of Babylonia, treatise on = - 
Tonians, Acheans, &c. their descent wen 
: Tron- Age, whence deduced, and how dis- 
tinguished - - - - 
Is, a radical of Antient Mythology = 
Islands of the Blessed, by whom peopled - 
Israelites, why forbidden to mourn i 
———, their descent - p 
————~, their residence in Egypt - ss - 
———, succeeded the Shepherd Kings there 
——-—, where carried by Salmanasser - 
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ae 
Jomblichus censures the Grecian vanity » 
January, name, whence derived eo, 
Janus, history of, and application - 
Japan, its worship and history - - 
Jason, wild and improbable history of * 
Jehovah, how understood by Plutarch = 
Jerome, where he places the Ethiopians = = 
Joseph, respecting Pharaoh’s dreams - 


——, justified for purchasing theland = 


, why he called his brethren sples « 
Josephus, a writer of inestimable value - 
———--—~, his false delicacy - 
amen, his just censure of the Greeks - 
———~-, censured for art and vanity - 
“~~ -, why not to be depended on = 

' Juba, a corruption of Jehovah - : 
Judges of hell, their origin ” rd 
Judgments, at Babel - - “ 

- on Egypt ~ ~ = 
Julius Cesar, learned his Calendar in Egypt 
Juno, her attributes explained - - 
Jupiters, Apollos, &c. why many - = 


Justin’s pathetic account of human sacrifices 


kK, 


Keren, a radical of Antient Mythology - 


Kg, or Son, prime human sacrifice - 
Koning, its derivation | - 5 
Kronus, his mystical sacrifice explained . 


Kur, Kuros, radicals of Antient Mythology 
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ti. 
Laban, nature of his idolatry : 
Labarum, or Roman Standard, described = | 
Labyrinths, famous ones : “ 
Lacedemon, derivation - as 
Lake, remarkable, in Mount Libanus - 
—..3, wonderful, of the Amonians - 
Lamiz, described - * 
Language of Egypt, not understood by the 
Greeks - - - 
of the Gods, explained 2Ene: 
Lares, houschold deities, what - 
Learning, of the Egyptians, great as 
_ Le Clerc, his mistake about Ur - - 
Legends, Grecian, to what end applied —- 
———- Romish, respecting Malta - 
Leleges, very antient people, who- ibe 
Lentulus and Crassus, suppressed human 
sacrifices ~ a . 
Letter, of Onias to king Ptolemy, a forgery - 
-——-5, late introduced into Greece lo 
—- invented by Cadmus, explained - 
Licentiousness, of etymologists = - 
Linen-Manufactures, by the Amonians - 
Linus, nature of his writings - - 
Lot, cast among the Gods, explained © - 
cast for human victims - - 
Lotus, or Lotos, why a sacred emblem . 


Lucian, his humourous account of Phaéthon 
his account of the Deluge nearest 


Moses - - ~ 
——— his description of an Alexandrian 
Greck (note) ~ - 
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Lucina, goddess, her origin - : 
Lunar Shields, of the Amazons, explained = - 
Tunette, on all antient coins ° - 
Tycaon, changed into a wolf, explained 
——— his true history gh 7 y 
Lycurgus, expelling Bacchus, explained 


M. 

Macar, a radical of Antient Mythology = 
Menades, an order of priests - 
Magi, origin « | . 
o—= and Sophim, the same Us ace 
Magic, by whom first practised - 
Magnesia, why many places so called - 
Magnetes, whence derived - - 
Malala, John, his mistakes - 
Malta, not the place of St. Paul’s shipwreck 

Maltese, their antient character = 
Man of the Earth, honours paid him - 


Manes, objects of great reverence; and why 
Manetho, his mistaken Chronology of Egypt 


his account of the Shepherds in 


Egypt Roe > : 
Maps, very antient use of - - 
Mare Tenebrarum, the Atlantic - 
—— Erythraum, the Persic Gulph ° 
Mariners, account of their devotions _ 
ores mem, used the dove as an omen - 


Marriages, only on the fourth day of the 


moon | - | -— 
Mars, his origin . - 
Marsham, Sir John, an-excellent Chronologer 
mistakes the land of Goshen - 
his list of the Shepherd Kings 
(note) = * = 
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Mauritania, possessed by the Amonians ° iv. 350 
Medea, a figure of a people lad 178 
Medusa’s head, explained - - i. 209, 245 
Malancholy rites of the Egyptians - ili, 179 
Melech, a radical of Antient Mythology t. -S7s ae Vie 147 
Melisse, priestesses, not bees - iil Q33—235 
Mehte, or Melita, treatise on - Vv ') 357 
- its present state - Vv. 404 
Memphis, by whom built - — Vi. 120 
Memphites, formed several Egyptian dynasties iy. “424 
Mendesians, an Egyptian dynasty = lv. 431 
‘Menes, devoured by an hippopotamus, ex- 
plained = - iv. 414 
Aeropes, built the Tower of Babel - Vv Toe 76 
Metis and Hippa, antient deities — i. 287 
Michaelis, his view of the Hebrew Orthography i, 247 
Migration of nations, treatise on — 1V. 1 
Ailton, supposed to allude to Berosus -. iv. 150 
Mines, held sacred by the Amonians va i 112 
Minotaur, fable of, explained - } bet: 109,311, 407 
il. 302, 314 
Minye, their origin determined — il. 403 Wa 6 
Mir Maghmud, his superstition ans Hy 287 
Mithras, only worshipped atacavern =i 277. 
aa ——— history of . - - i¥. 313 
Mithridates, his great sacrifice - bt — 293 
Mizraim, a radical of Antient Mythology = i. 8 
Mneues, the first law-giver, who — ill 286 
Meris, lake, description of “ ale iy, S74 
Moloch, his bloody sacrifices - — vir 316 
Mona, Arkite rites there before the druids Hi; 357 | 
Monkery, originated in Egypt - = = ih 81 
Moon, and the Ark, synonymous —- ji. 178 
—— asymbol, and not an object of worship i) ee 320 


Moses, importance of his writings — ili, 456 
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Moses, how spoken of by Diodorus _ 
-, how spoken of by Manetho ee 
Mountain tops, why sacred er _ 
Mundane Egg, its import and derivation 
Music, of the Antients, solemn - - 
Mylitta, Melissa, goddess, who ~ 
Myrina, first queen of the Amazons ~ 


wwee——~ her tomb mentioned by Homer 


Myrmidones, their history - ~ 
Mysteries of the gentiles, nature and import 
Mystical offering, of the Phenicians, what — 


Mythology ‘y of Greece, how transmitted -{ ss 
i 


from Eeypt - 
N. 

Names, always changed by foreigners ~ 

Nana, rendered pregnant by a pomegranate 
Nannacus, or Annacus, his history = 
Naphtha, whence derived Bos = 
Nations, placed by divine allotment .- 
Navel, ouParos, ridiculous fables concerning 
-—~ — true history of - - 
Nebrod, the Nimrod of the scriptures 5 — 
Nechus, royal title, how perverted = 
Nereus, his history and its application — 
Newton, Sir I, admirable remark of his - 
——, his opinion of Sesostris - 


—--————, held. the Argonautic expedition 


true ae * she 3 
Nile, its course described | - ~ 
——, connected with the Red Sea by a canal 


+, its channels changed - - 


Nimrod, a radical of Antient Mythology - = 
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Nimrod, the first king é 
———, assumed the title of Shepherd 
=-——, the first Shepherd King 
————, his exploits - 
Nine, a mystical number ° 
Ninus and Semiramis, their history 
Niobe, fable of, explained - 
Noah, his gloomy situation in the ark 
——-, numerous traditions concerning 
———, lamented in the mysteries 
Nomades, explained * 
Nome, definition of - ° 
Nonnus, how he held the divine unity 


=—, his fine account of the deluge 
Nubian Geographer, his account of Sais 
Nurses of Bacchus, who - 
Nusa, why name of so many cities 
Nuseuns, their address to Alexander 
Nymph, general import . 
Nymphea, divining places by vapour 


©); 


Oannes, account of him from Berosus 
Obelisks in Egypt, by whom raised 


Observations, on Antient History of Egypt - 


Oceanus, history of, and application 
Ogdoas, meaning of that sacred term 
Old Chronicle, what, and its excellence 


Olympus, derivation - 
Omphalus, meaning ws 
Omphi, meaning i * 


On, a radical of Antient Mythology 


—, its famous temple and rites - 
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Onm, true name of Heliopolis - - 
Oph, a radical of Antient Mythology ~ 
Ophites, or serpent-race + - 
Oracle at Dodona, account of . - 
—=——§, whence derived ~ - 
Orgies of Bacchus, described _ ~ 
Orion, true and fabulous history - 
s--—, the Nimrod of the Scriptures - 
Ormisda, Indian deity, account of - 
Orpheus, his true character - - 
em | why many - - 
—=—-——, nature of his hymns ~ - 
——-—-—, drawing trees, &c. with his lyre, ex- 

plained ) has Co ai 
Orus, city, treatise on > - 
Osarsiph of Manetho, Joseph ° “ 
Osiris, name, whence derived - - 
-—--—-— his history, and who he truly was” - 
Ouranus, Oveavos, whence derived ~ 
Ovid, his description of Janus - : 


Ox, why accounted oracular and sacred. - 


Pagodas, very antient ~ 2 
Palaphates, antient writer, : his character 


Palm- -tree, why esteemed royal, immortal, &c. 


Palmyra, still called Tedmor - : 
Pamphylian Obelisk, explained _- . 
Paraha, account of, from the Periplus - 
Patere, priests, not cups - - 
Pathros, how noticed by Ezekicl and Homer 
Patriarchic age, the golden =. - 


Patrica, antient rites, explained ~ > 
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Patronymics, heroes’ names such 


Peacock, why the bird of Juno - 
Pearl, name, whence derived (note) - 
Pegasus, fable of, explained ie hei 
Pelasgi, their history “ - - 
Peletades, prophetesses = " 
Penates, what they were “a - 
Pentapolitan War, explained ~ - 


Periplus Maris Erythrei, a most valuable work 3 


Perizonius, roistaken about Goshen 


Perpetual Fires, universal -— 
Persian Dynasty of Fgypt = 
——-—s, their origin : . 


and Grecians, their affinity 


Perseus and Dande, theii history 

Petah, a term ot honour ~ 
Petauriste, religious rope-dancers 

Petra, how it came to signify a stone 
Petroma, in Arcadia, explained and applied 
Pezron, Mons. remarks on his system 
Phaccusa, province in Egypt, situation 
Phaéthon, fable of, explained - 


Pharoahs in the Scriptures, who in the dynasties 


Phenicians, treatise on - 


Pherecydes, first Greck prose writer, who - 
Phi, a radical particle in Mythology - 


Philistim, Caphtorun, &c. one people 
Philo, corfesses the ignorance of the Greeks 


———, his life of Moses, corrected - 


—— Biblius, his caution commended 
Philosophers of Greece, inferior to the Magi 
Phenix, derivation and import ~ 
Physic, derived to Greece trom Egypt 

Pi, a radical particle in Mythology 
Pigeons, why sacred to Venus - 
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Pike of Adam, no relation to Adam - 
Pillars of Hercules, many ~ - 
Piracy, not a crime in Homer > . 
Pisa, had a sacred fountain - - 
Plans of the tomes Olaraccos, Acts xxvil. 41 
Plants, places famous for ~ ° 
Plato, owns the ignorance of the Greeks - 
» his description of the daemons _ 
=——,. studied in Eaypt 233 - > 
Phny’s censure of the Grecian affectation - 
Plutarch, his absurdities _ - 
—, his character - 
Pocock’s Map of Egypt, commended (note) - 
Polyhistor, copies from Berosus - - 
Polytheism, its origin _ ~ - 
Pomegranate, an emblem of the ark - 
Pomp, curious derivation of - - 
Pompean Cities, more antient than Pompey - 
Pontifex, its original meaning - : 
Powls of Fire, near the Euphrates - 
Poppy, its symbolical meaning ae 
Porphyry, his character and testimony = 
Poseidon, his history and its application : 
Preternatural Phenomena, how reverenced = 
Prayers, of the Parsees _ > 
Priapus, once an honourable deity = 
—-——, same as Baal. Peor - _ 
Proclus, his subtilties _— - 
Pretus, and his daughters, who P: - 
Prometheus, fable of, explained - 
— aname of Noah : - 
Pronapides, nature of his writings - 
Prophecy, not accomplished by the will of man 
Proserpine, her story > - _ 
Prostitution, its universality in the east = 
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Proteus, his story and its import fag ies) 2h. 256, tate OS 
Protogonus, in Orpheus, who ~ rg te 203 
Psyche, goddess, her story and its import 2 Sdybar -y 247 
Ptha, Pthas, radicals of Antient Mythology i. sag 
Purchas, his account of the pagodas - ov. 239 
Punic, Penic, why applied to the Carthaginians vi. 239 
Pur, Purim, divining by lots, whence ih 156 
Purathcia, what - ae ea 275 
——— universal among the Amonians + i. 256 
Purple, by whom invented - tar 31 
Puteoli, once a famous harbour - - Vv, 347 
Pyramids, by whom built and why ee teed, 129131 
; — apology for them - - Ve  191—196 - 
Pyrrhic Dance, more antient than Pyrrhus - i. 357 
Pythagoras, his country disputed wisi, Ys 209 
————- studied in Egypt 2 * ly. 387 
Q. 
Quirites, origin of the term * - il. , 355 
Re 

- Rahab, Raab, signification - - Fie 129 
Rain of Helle, whence derived - - ill. 382 

* Rainbow, Iris, why atten lant on Juno - ile 193 
Raven, why fed by the bride - Sid dilly. ~ 25S 
Rebellion, first in the world - as tay 21 
Reign of the Gods, in Egypt, explained - iv. 410 
Remains, of the Ark, in Armenia - be Ue AST 
Repham, giants, ‘Titans, the same - ‘ive 97 
Resemblance of worship, in distant nations - 1. 350 
Rhameses, at dice in the shades a’ Give 445 
Rhea, goddess, her origin ° - Wie 238 


Rihaanus, pect, curious extract from - il 393 
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Rimmon, god, his insignia - - 
Rites-of Bacchus, in Ovid, explained . 
River-gods, why horned ° - 
Robe of Hercules, Apollo, &c. described : 
Roman-writers, which are best (note) > 
+ — false etymologists - 


—-——s, imitated the rites of Isis 3 - 
———-, their fondness for trees (note ) 


——- offered human sacrifices = 
Rome, greatly subject to famine. - 2 
Royal Shepherds, who - - - 


Ruins, famous ones . 


S. 
Sace, Pezron’s and Strabo’s account of them 
Sacred Titles, general application - 
Sacrifices, of the antient Egyptians = 
Sacrificing Strangers, common - ” 
Sadyc, the just man, who - : 
Sats, or Tanis, its true situation - 
Saites, an Egyptian dynasty AS Sauls 
Sale, Mr. his fancies about Goshen va 


Salenfwn, its sacred fire - : 
Salmanasser, whither he carried the Israclites 
San, Son, radicals of Antient Mythology L 


Sands, zolden, fables of, explained m 
Saturn, bis history and its application - 
~——-— , the same as Sadyc - - 


, settling in Italy, explained 
Saturnalia, rites of, described : _ 


Satyri, an order of priests - - 


Scahiger, bis sarcasm on Inachus and I6 (note) 


on Grecian writers - 
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Scripture names, rule of * s0ule 
~s, their wonderful precision - 
Sculpture, most early specimens = ie 
, antient, perfection ei eae 
Scylla, why so dreaded - - 
——-=— character - » - 
Scyphus, treatise on - * - 
Scythe, treatise on - - ‘ 
——— origin and country . - 
Scythia, why held to be first inhabited - 
ow oe, situation = ™ 4 
——— Lymirica, where > - 
Scythismus, treatise on . - 
, how understood by the Fathers. - 
Sea-fowl, very sacred emblems - 2 
Sebennytes, an Egyptian dynasty - 
Selenite, or moon-worshippers - - 
Semele, fable of, explained = - 
Semiramis, her history Pe - . 
Series of events, after the flood * = 
Serpent, why sacred ° - . 
m————-worship, history of ae : 
2 —, universality - 
a—=——'5 teeth sown, explained - = 
Sesostris, history of eo ee 3 
Seven Degrees of Honour, in Egypt - 


Shaw, Dr. his strange notions about Goshen 

Shells, rinds, &c. first materials for writing - 
Shem, Shemesh, radicals of Antient Mythology 
Shepherd Kings of Egypt, who - Z 


—- ———_—,, time of their residence there 


——, true place of residence . 
Shepherds, Homer’s gods and heroes such + 


why abominable to the Egyptians 


—————. departure from and second attempt, 


on Egypt . - 
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Shepherds, place of their retreat - 
Shield of Achilles, whence copied — 
Ship. of tsis, worship in Europe e 

Sesostris, meaning a - 
Szbyls, Amonian priestesses - " 
Sido: ..:ns, who - - - 
Srens of the Zodiac, hieroglyphics 
Silent, an order of priests - 4 
Silenus, his story and its application “ 
Silk, by whom first used = - 
Silver Age, rise and distinction - - 
Sirens, history — - > - 
Sisuthrus, in Berosus, who - - 
Socrates, his oath explained == i 
Solon, derided for ignorance in Egypt 
--—, his discoveries there - - 
Soothsayers, whence they sprung a 
Sothic year, what - - 
Spain, why called Iberia | - is 
Spartans, their origin 2 * r 
Sparti, their history - - - 
Sphere, why first constructed - *. 

by whom invented - ‘ 
Sphinz, description. : a“ - 
Sporades, who - - - g 
Springs, why sacred - - ° 


Strabo, reports the Argonautic expedition true 
————— his view of the Amazons “i 
—-—~ unfairness in antient terms i 
———-- his geography of Egypt corrected - 
Streights, had a temple on each side - 
Stone-henge, by whom probably erected : 


Stones, moving, venerated ; - 
®un-worship, first idolatry 4 _ 
Swans, fables of, explained — in 
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Swans, their singing, explained * ~ ii, .. 67,73, 86 
Symbolical Animals, of Egypt “ = RNs 295 
Symbols, antiquity and use ~ * ids 428 
Syringes, what - - = Mee 165 
T. 
Tables of the Law, the first writing - * iV. 187 
Tanis, or Sais, situation - See tees 6 364 
Tanites, formed two Egyptian dynasties - ly. 429 
Tantalus, real history of - bie f 364 
Taph, Taphos, not tombs originally - ile 167, 176 
Taprobane, situation * “ - iV. 238 
Tarsus, its great antiquity : - il. 899 
Tartarus, hell, its place - - -IV. 74 
Tartary, whence peopled “ - v, 907 
Taurica Sacra, what . m ill. 304 
Tear of Chronus, Isis, &c. mysteries = Bldg 16 
———s of Apollo, explained - ap 15] 
-Telchines, an order of priests ~ a Fhe S54 
Temple of the Winds, delineated (note) - Vv. 339 
Onius, its origin - - Vi. 82 
s, the first, rocks and caverns oa oh 277 
, always oracular - ~ il, 125 
s———=—, famous ones in India = haf “25% 
Terambus, the shepherd-deity of Egypt « i. 163 
Teraphim, what “ 2 — ili. 331 
Thales, studied in Egypt oe -  i¥. 387 - 
Theba, in Egypt, antiquity and origin - ill. 402 
Lheban year, what - ° yo 1. 437 
Theophilus, censures the Grecian vanity Po te? 197 
, his account of the giants’ war - iy, 106 
Theos, @e0¢, Deus, from Theuth, Thoth — i. — re 
Theuth, chief God of the Egyptians My. dae 13 
Thrace, its famous poets ~ a 182 


Thymetes, nature of his writings - ive 352 
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Thynite, second Egyptian dynasty - iv. 
Tidal, king of nations, who ss <a 

Vie 
Timosthenes, his account of Colchis - iv. 
Titanic War, what 5 - Te 

—, earliest event of profane history — iv. 
—— , treatise on = ede tee 
Titans, history of, recapitulated — Ve 
in Egypt, treatiseon | + — ive 
Tithonus, his story - - “i Ale 
Titles, how changed into persons - iv. 
Tityus, fable of, explained - <ul 
Tombs, famous ones : = -" Me 
—— of the Heroes, what - - Vv. 
Tower of Babel, its form and materials - Ve 
Transposition of letters, whence * -~ Wy 
Triad of the Greeks, what - - ill. 
Trinacria, Sicily, a misnomer ~ - ib 
Triton, Neptune’s trumpeter, why =" = lle 
Troglodyte, who - - - ily. 
Trojans, their origin - - oe 
Trophonius’s Den, what - =e 
Trumpets, their first use - era jonas 
Truth, never sought by Greek writers Sood 
Typhaus, putting the gods to flight, explained iv. 
Lyphon, fable of, explained - - } es 
—--— putting the gods to flight (see Typhaeus) 
—— — the first Shepherd King - - Vi. 
Lyrians, who “ é a a 
Tzoan, or Zoan, account of — - - 1 Weyan 
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Unwersality of human sacrifices =~ Vie 296 
Ur in Chaldea, original seat of the Magi = iii. 42) 
———— its various names = AN, 360 
aradicalin many names . - = Ve 163 
w———— by whom built = - ° Vi. 252 
Usher, Archbp. held the Argonautic expedi- se 
tion true - - = ili. 304 
Vv. 
Vamty of the Greeks and Romans - Vie 117 
Vedam, or Zandavasta, whence compiled -«- ii, 390, 401 
Venomous creatures, seldom in islands Bi) pe hal 389 
Venus, a masculine, with a beard Ee Ss 392 
———~-, Tising from the sea, explained - iii. 157 
Vespasian, unable to save the Temple at Je- 
rusalem - - ~ - Vi. 102 
Vesta, Hestia, &c. explained - - ie @7, 281 
Victims, human, how slaughtered - via | 307 
- » how chosen - - Vi. 312 
Vine, apmeros, why sacred a sie ed, 340 
———, by whom propagated - - ve 94 
Virgins exposed to dragons, explained - ii. 147 
“=e sea-monsters, explained - ¥: 223 
Vishnou, Indian deity, his attributes Sy Wy 269 
Vulcan, more antient than Rome or Greece - i. 175 
————, cast from heaven, explained = iy. "62 
—ememe, Or Mulciber, whence derived - Vi. 115 
—————, his priests the Royal Shepherds = yi. 143 
W. 
War of the Giants, very antient - - iv. 118 
Waters, why held sacred ° oe» 255 
Weaving, art of, by whom invented ay, 173 
Wines of Antiquity, enumerated -  ¥, 175 
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Wise’s History and Chronology, censured 


Writing, origin and progress - 
Ze 
Zabaism, by whom introduced - 
ame What - - 
, its origin ° - 
Zan, Zaan, radicals of Antient Mythology 
Zandavasta, whence compiled = 


Zar, Sar, radicals of Antient Mythology 
Zeal, mistaken, of the fathers - 
Zerdusht, not Zoroaster - 
Zoan, fanciful notions concerning 

——, true situation - - 
Zodiac, by whom invented - 
Zone, an antient symbol ° 
Zoroaster consecrated caverns ° 
—————, his history - > 
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N. B. The Binder is requested to fold or cut the Plates close 
at the back, as they are wider than the Letter-Press, 


VOR. - 1. 
Head of the Author to face the title page. 
PLATE I. 
THREE representations of Mount Argeus, called now 


Mount Argau, near Tyana and Cesarea Vaurica: by 
which it appears to have been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. ‘Laken from the coins of Patinus, Seguinus, 
and others - - = - - Page 268 


PLATE II. 


Temple of Mithras in the mountains of Persia near 
Chilminar and the plain of the Magi, from Le Bruyn. 
Vol: Li. plate 158. | 

Temples in the rock near the same plain, from Le 
Bruyn, Plate 166, 167 - - - 277 


PLATE III. 
Petra Mithre, or Temple of Mithras, in the same region ; 
from Thevenot. Part If. ¢.7 - - 288 


PLATE IY. | 
The ship of Isis with the Ark and Patere, from Pocock’s 
Egypt. Plate 42. 
A second Description of the ship of Isis, &c. - 3:12 
PLATE VY. 
Temple of Mithras Petreus from Le Bruyn. 
Plate 158 - - - - “3 307 
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PLATE VI. 


A representation of two antient Fire-Towers: the one 
at Torone, from Goltzius. Plate 24. 
The other of Cronus in Sicily, from Paruta. In Monte 
Pelegrino, saxis quadratis. 90. 
Antient JTriaine from Vaillant, Paruta, and others 
Page 119 
PLATE VII. 


Ophis Thermutlis sive Ob Basiliscus Hgyptiacus : The 
royal and sacred Serpent of Egypt, together with a priest 
worshipping: copied from the curious fragments sent Over 
by the Hon. Wortley Montague, and deposited in the 
British Museum. ‘Also representations of the serpent 


Canuphis, or Cneph - eo - - - 208 
PLATE VIII- 


Serpentine Deity of Persia similar to Cneph in Egypt, 
from Kempfer and Le Bruyn. Also Serpentine devices 


from China, Persia, and Egypt - - ~ 216 
PLATE IX- 

The Head of Medusa, from a gem in the collection of 

his Grace the Duke of Marlborough - - 248 

PLATE X. , 

Two Heads from Goltzius - « Se em 
PLATE XI. 


Zor-Aster, sive Sol Asterius, with the Deus Azon 
Merarns, facing the former : also Zor-Aster Archimagus 
before an altar and fire: copied from Chardin, Vol. II. 
p. 164: and Hyde Religio Vet. Persarum. Plate 6. 
p. 307. 

At the bottom Deus Azon Persicus - - 406 
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PLATE XII. 


Zor-Aster, and the Deus Azon Mecarns in a different 
position : also Zor-Aster Archimagus before an altar with 
a particular covering like a Cupselis or hive: taken from 
Kempfer’s Amcenitates Exotice. : 

Beneath is Zor-Aster sive Taurus Asterus A}gyptiacus : 
from Price’s Apuleius, and Herodotus of Gronovius and 
Wesselinge - Besa) F Page 409 
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PLATE XIII. 


A Coim of Philip the Elder, and another of Severus 
from the City Apamea, the antient Cibotus: copied froin 
Falconerius, aud Siguinus. | 

Navis Biprora, sive Baris Augyptiaca, from Pocock’s 
Egypt: see two other specimens from the same Author 
in Vol. I. Plate iv. of this work - - - 46 


PLATE XIV. 


Deus Lunus Ovatus of Heliopolis in Syria, from Vail- 
lant’s Coins of the Colonies. Vol. II. p. 331. ; 

The Serpent, and Mundane Ege, from the same author, 
p. 136. p. 147. | 

Deus Lunus of Carrhe from Vaillant. - - 62 


PLATE XV. 


Janus Bifrons Erycinus with the Dove and Olive, from 
Spanheim de Prestantia et Usu Numism. Antiquorum. 
Vol. I. p. 168. Isis, and Doves: also a coin of Ascalon, 
upon which is the representation of the Mother of the 
Gods with a Tower upon her head, and beneath, a Ship : 


by her side a Dove and Altar. From Paruta, Spanhcim, 
and Gorleus. - é a ‘ < J 84 


PLALE XVI. 


Hieroglyphics of the Scorpion ; and of the sacred Ser- 
pents of Egypt : particularly of a Serpent crowned with 
the water lily, and ornamented with emblems of plenty, 
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and styled Neo Agathodemon. Isis also upon the Lotos : 
taken from Kircher, Seguinus, and Gorleus. Also a 
frog upon the Lotos from Montfaucon, Vol. II, Part 2d. 
p. 348. : - ge) = i! vormeynaahaee des 


PLATE XVII. 


Juno Samia Selenitis, standing in a lunette, and 
crowned with a lunette, and disclosing her mystic veil: 
from Spanheim - = - - - - 193 
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PLATE XVIII. 


Various specimens of Mater Deorum Turrita, sitting 
upon arock, and holding in her hand some ears of corn, 
and other symbols: at her feet a man in different attitudes, 
who seems to be struggling in the water: selected from 
coins of Antioch, Rhesain, Nisibis, Edessa, Carrhe, 
Singara, Side, and Damascus: from Patinus, Vaillant, 
Goltzius, and others Pee, Te rama 


PLATE XIX. 


Spes Divina, with the sacred Cupselis, and other em- 
blems: from Gruter, Inscript. Vol. I. p. 102 = 24.6 


PLATE XxX. 


The Chrysalis, Aurelia, Musca, and other emblems re- 
lating to the renewal of life, and the immortality of the 
soul: from Gorleus, and the Pamphylian- Obelisk of 
Kircher. - - = - - Z s 247 


PLATE XXII. 


The Marriage of Eros and Psuche, from that curious 
Camaio in the valuable Collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough : described upon an Onyx by Tryphon, 
a Grecian Artist. This Plate is finely engraved by 
Cardon, from a drawing of Cipriani. “ " O54 


PLATE XXII. 


Sarapis Helhus: with specimens of the God Orus 
erowned with the water lily: also Janus Befrons Taurinus 
Kletruscus : from Spanheim and others — - ~ 263 
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PLATE XXIII. 


Juno with a sceptre, and dove, and the emblematical 
Rhoia, er pomegranate. 

Hermes KYQN, the same as Osiris, upon a crocodile 
- with various emblems. 

Dea Hippa Triceps. 

Dea Hippa Phigalensium from Natalis Comes. See Pau- 
sanias, 1. 8. p. 686 ae Page 276 


PLATE MELy. 


Tauri Lunati Zgyptiaci from Spanheim, and others. 
Taurus Sacer Aigyptiacus with the Dove, from Kircher’s 
Pamphylian Obelisk, p.262 -  - ie 291 


PLATE XXV. 
Mithras Bovinus and Eros Persicus upon the Iris or 
Arc: from Thevenot’s Travels, Part II. p. 287: of the 
English edition, p. 145° - Se - 205 


PLATE XXVI. 

Meno-Taurus Biceps AMgyptiacus, ‘from. those curious 

samples of Egyptian Sculpture at the British Museum, 
sent over by the Hon. Wortley Montague. 

Also specimens both of the Tauro-Men, and Meno- 

Taurus : particularly Tauro-Men Siculus Al-Arkaius : 

from Paruta, Spanheim, and Baron Stoch - 308 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Labara Sacra Lunata from Vaillant and Goltzius. 
A marine bird, probably the Aithyia, upon a kind 
of canoe, or boat: from the Pamphylian Obelisk 327 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Palemon ina state of childhood preserved upon a Cetus. 
Paleemon and Cetus upon the Corinthian Cupselis, or Ark. 
Poseidon and Beroé: A coin of Sidon with Beroé upon 
her knees assisted by Poseidon. Europa and Bull; and 
winged Horse of Corinth - - ee ie 


PLATE XXIX. 


Two hands joined in union with ears of corn, and the 
symbolical Rhoia, from Gorleus - - - 489 
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VOL. IV. 
PLATE XXX. . 
A Map of the first Inhabited Provinces - Page 25 
PLATE XXXI. 
A Map of the Titanian War - - - - gl 
, PLATE XXXII. 
A Map from Gaza to Pharos bs - ‘ 376 


VOL. V. 

| ‘PLATE XXXITI. 

The Ark, the Dove, andthe Rainbow - - 286 
PLATE XXXIV. — 


The Apamean Medal - - - - = 289 
PLATE XXXV._ 


Canis Melite Balnearis, &c. . - - “ 384 


PLATE XXXVI. 


A Map 6 of the Syrtic and LibyanSeas - - 391 
PLATE XXXVII. 
A Map of Malta,“ ..% or rthie® arn't ae 
PLATE XXXVIII. 
A Map of Asia Minor, &c. - ~ - - 423 
VOL. VL. 
PLATE XXXIX. 
A Map of Arabia, &c. - - - = 954 
PLATE XL. 
_ A Map of the Country about Cairo i i2iS aMReBS 
PLATE XLI, 
A Map of Lower Egypt - - at the end: 
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